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THE ENGLISHNESS OF PARRY 
By ALEXANDER BRENT-SMITH 


Walter Savage Landor in a well-known line says 
of the English, “We are what suns and winds and 
waters make us,’ and to no one is that line more 
justly applicable than to Sir Hubert Parry. In all 
that he wrote, in all that he did, we notice the best 
characteristics of the true Englishman. He might 
have stood for St. George of Merry England, and 
we feel that in doing so, our merry England would 
have had a finer symbol of her national character 
than she possesses to-day in the ponderous 
truculence of the mythical John Bull. 

If the English character has been moulded by 
the action of suns, winds, and waters, then that 
particular type of character which found expression 
in Parry’s work is no less attributable to the action 
of these three elements upon the appearance and 
fertility of his own country beneath the Cotswold 
Hills. Rightly to appreciate the influence of that 
district upon the mind and music of Parry, let us 
fora moment consider the characteristics of the 
Cotswold hills and of the kindly folk who work and 
live among them. 

Anyone who journeys from London to Gloucester 
may wonder for the greater part of his journey 
what he is going out into the wilderness to see. 
The prosperous valley of the Thames? It is 
pleasing, but nothing more. The distant and 
featureless ridges of the Chilterns? ‘They are 
interesting only by contrast with the preceding 
flatness. But when he has passed through the 
tunnel at Sapperton he realises that his journey has 
been leading up slowly and with purpose to this 
unforgettable and purifying experience. He sees 
all around him magnificent scenery delicately 
worked in miniature. ‘The hills, by reason of their 
beautiful proportion and design, seem as they tower 
above the valleys like splendid mountains. There 
is nothing in the Cotswold hills of the stupendous 
and overwhelming grandeur of the Alps, but they 
have a charm and friendliness that is lacking in 
those famous mountains. As we gaze upon the 
Alps, we cannot but admire, but our admiration is | 
slightly tinged with fear. We know that terror sits | 
upon those peaks, and that behind some grassy | 
boulder lurks the shade of Death. But when we 
see the Cotswolds how different are our feelings! 
Again, we cannot but admire, but our admiration 
Is more nearly akin to love, and certainly our 
admiration is in no way threatened by fear. But | 
the Cotswold hills are more than beautiful ; they are 
kindly and most fruitful. Unlike the Sussex | 


| standing 


/many holiday-makers at 


Downs or the Wessex Moors they do not grudge 
their services to man. Rather they go out to meet 
him, and to alleviate his toil. What wonder then 
that the Cotswold folk are friendly and that their 
arms are strong. ‘That which they have received so 
bountifully from Nature, they will not churlishly 
deny to others not so blest. The beggars who go 
tramping through the Cotswold lanes must surely 
be the best fed specimens of the vagrant class, for, 
whereas in other places farmers give them pints of 
cider, Cotswold yeomen more generously and 
unwisely give them quarts. Even the cheese they 
give is known as Double Gloster—a fair testimony 
to their generosity. 

In their ways of thinking and living the Cotswold 
dwellers differ but little from their fathers. The 
John Falstaffs, the Justice Shallows, the Slendes 
and the Fentons still drive about the Gloucester 
lanes, differing only from their forefathers in the 
cut of their clothes and their good exchange of 
cider for sack. Into their picturesque homesteads 
fashion is very slow to penetrate, and new ideas 
when they do arrive are not crude, because 
experimental, but matured and tested by experience. 
In such a country and among such people Sir 
Hubert Parry spent the greater portion of his days. 
We may be sure that at his home at Highnam he 
lived a true country life, not artificially by wearing 
untidy clothes in order to convince himself of his 
love of rusticity, but instinctively by a true under- 
of those pleasures and customs that 
constitute the real village life. Doubtless he knew 
and appreciated cricket, that strange game half 
pleasure, half patience, wherein two men with 
well-sprung bats do nothing with amazing skill for 
an hour or so at atime. Probably he understood, 
too, the joy of angling—himself at one end of a 
rod with a worm at the other. Is it fanciful to 
discover in the work of Parry the same qualities 
of Englishness, of busy-trifling, of dainty songs, of 
refreshing brooks, of shady arbours, of happy 
thoughts that distinguish the work of Izaak Walton ? 
And when Hazlitt confesses he would have liked 
to be in the company of that happy, childlike man, 
watching his ruddy cheek, his laughing eye, the 
kindness of his heart, and the dexterity of his hand, 
do we not feel that the description is as applicable 
to the musician as it is to the literary angler ? 

Such an influence, then, did his surroundings 
leave upon Parry, that never for a moment did he 
forget or despise his natural inheritance. Many 
composers when they travel abroad return with 
sketch books iridescent with local colour, just as 
Blackpool or Margate 
locally-coloured cups, the truest 
But Parry, the further he got 
In 


return with 
testimony to travel. 
from England, the more he longed for home. 


| his early days he studied closely the work of the 
| great German masters and showed himself a wise 


and appreciative admirer of contemporary work 
(he wrote his * Studies of Great Composers’ when still 
in his ’teens), yet while Wolf was beginning to 
produce his highly sophisticated Lieder, Parry, 
though equally well versed in contemporary art, was 
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producing such simple English lyrics as ‘It was a 
lover and his lass.’ His first big work, Prometheus,’ 
though it profited by the example of his foreign 
contemporaries, is absolutely and unmistakably 
English. The last section—Shelley’s vision of the 
Millennium—brings together the best English 
qualities, and fuses them into a choral symphony 
of surpassing grandeur and beauty. Examine the 
opening solo: the melody, diatonic and beautiful 
in its simplicity, the harmony clear and radiant like 
the sunlight of early April, before the foliage of 
May has grown dense enough to impede its passage 
and to soften its glare. 

lo mention the individual beauties of this music 
would result in a wearisome catalogue of successive 
pages, but a special word is due to the final chorus, 
which shows Parry’s choral technique at its best. 
From a reading of this chorus, it would seem that 
in performance it should rival, or even surpass in 
grandeur, the closing pages of “ Blest Pair of Sirens.’ 
But indeed it would be a sluggish imagination 
which was not stirred by Shelley’s words 

As the waves of a thousand streams rush by 
To an ocean of splendour and harmony. 


During the next fifty years of his life, Parry, 
while keeping his ears open to all that was good 
upon the Continent, preserved in his work the 
Spirit of England as he found it among the people, 
the hills, and the fields of his country home. Of 
course his music had its defects (it is not now my 
purpose to attempt a valuation of Parry as com- 
poser), and the advanced critics of the time poured 
scorn upon his works as they appeared. But yet I 
suspect that the critics who thus mocked at the great 
man’s aberrations did so not because they found in 
them no conspicuous merit, but because they did 
not find in them any likeness to the styles of 
Wagner, Strauss, or Debussy. All around him 
Englishmen were producing works which were 
praised in proportion to their approach to the 
latest Continental fashion; but Parry (like a 
little boy who wept when he was told he was like 
his uncle, saying he much preferred to be like 
himself), in spite of the vogue of Wagner, Brahms, 
Strauss, and Debussy, preferred to be condemned 
for being himself, and in doing so he lost his 
reputation, but retained his own soul. And herein 
lies the difference between Parry and some of his 
contemporaries: when they failed, their offence 
was a failure to be Strauss, but when Parry failed 
his offence was a failure to be Parry. 

But though we may rightly describe Parry’s 
work as English, yet it is dificult to say what 
exactly constitutes Englishness. From a compari 
son of styles, however, we can say with certainty 
that English music is less rhythmic than Italian, 
less piquant than French, less complex than 
German ; furthermore we can say that the 
characteristics of English music are solidity, 
austerity, and beauty that owes nothing to 
externals. Consider these qualities in detail 
English music when compared to foreign music 
appears to be set much more firmly on its feet 


than is the music of the Latin races, which js 
perhaps another side to the Englishman’s preference 
for stout boots rather than delicate patent leather 
shoes. In solidity, English music resembles 
German music, but it is less luxurious and rich, 
We cannot imagine an Englishman harmonizing 


‘O sacred Head’ with Bach’s rather excessive 
warmth ; he would prefer something colder and 
more restrained. For beauty, the Englishman 


prefers simplicity rather than ornament, despising 
all those turns, shakes, and pretty devices which 
frequently give a seeming charm to music which of 
itself has little claim to beauty. 

At his best Parry’s inspiration is as fresh and 
English as that of Henry Purcell. Anyone who 
plays through such tunes of Purcell as “What 
shall I do,’ ‘The  Virgin’s Expostulation,’ 
‘Nymphs and Shepherds,’ and such tunes of 
Parry as To everything there is a season,’ 
*“O may we soon again renew that song,’ will 
certainly discover a common nationality. 

In all his many choral and instrumental works, 
we can find passages of real natural beauty which 
prove the truth of the paradox that the part is 
greater than the whole. What a virile tune is that 
to the words ° Te gloriosus’ from the “Te Deum’; 
what charming simplicity there is in “In the 
garden’ from the ‘Shulbrede’ tunes; what 
strength is there in the March from ‘War and 
Peace’; and what an infinity of moods is there in 
the many part-songs, such as " There rolls the deep,’ 
‘Come, pretty wag,’ “Music, when soft voices,’ 
‘Out upon it,’ each as characteristic of Parry and 
each as definitely a mood, as the © Forty-eight’ are 
an expression of the moods and emotions of 
Bach. 

Having practised the writing of unaccompanied 
songs all his life, ie worked up to his masterpieces 
in this class of composition— The Songs of Fare- 
well. Of these songs there may be various 
preferences, but personally I find the greatest 
pleasure in “ There is an old belief.’ Lockhart’s 
words, which express simply and beautifully the 
feelings of all mankind about the permanence of 
individuality after death, must have appealed with 
peculiar intensity to the composer, already advanced 
in years and saddened by the sorrows of war and 
the separation from his dearly loved friends. The 
opening bars 

There is an old belief 

That on some solemn shore 

Beyond the sphere of grief 

Dear friends shall meet once more 
bring to my mind the vision of the soul climbing 
from promontory to promontory, until at the 
word ‘ Beyond’ it soars up into uncharted keys full 
of mystery and change, returning at the words 
‘friends shall meet once more’ into the safe and 
familiar tonality of D major. I know not if my 
hearing is in any way peculiar, but to me the effect 
of these opening bars when sung is markedly 
difierent from that made when they are merely 
Sung, each progression sounds unusual ; 


But 


played. 
each chord has something of unexpectedness. 
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when the chord of ID major is reached at the words 
‘once more,’ this feeling of unusualness disappears, 
and everything subsequently sounds familiar again. 
The next section contains, at the words ‘serene in 
changeless prime,’ one of the most sonorous 
passages in choral music—a kind of analogy to 
the passage, He was bruised for our iniquities’ 
from ‘The Messiah.’ In the last portion the poet 
and the composer are, strictly speaking, at variance. 
The poet says, ‘If I am not to meet my friend after 
death, then may I sleep never to awake.’ In fact 
he suggests the hateful doctrine of Nirvana, in which 
the sleep of death is not the thrilling prelude to 
Life, but a state of eternal annihilation. But 
Parry’s faith refuses even to consider such a creed, 
and the words ‘eternal be the sleep’ arouse in him 
feelings of sublime happiness, because he believes 
the sleep of death to be a period of joyful expecta- 
tion. So too he fills the word ‘waken’ with all 
the wonder and beauty of dawn. And this simple 
faith, learnt among the unsophisticated country 
folk of Gloucestershire, shines clearly in his 
treatment of each of the ‘Songs of Farewell.’ It is 
the unaffected creed of a wise and healthy man. 
These Songs use the musical phraseology of To-day, 
but they speak to ‘all men independent of creed, 
time, or race. ‘They are born of English thoughts, 
they drew their beauty from our English streams 
and fields, but the thoughtful listener can hear in 
these large utterances the voice of Bach, of 
Beethoven, of Palestrina, and of all great ones who 
have pondered on the ways of God to man. 


THE ART OF ACCOMPANYING SONGS 
J. Foss 


In the graphic arts a division is made between 
those which are called ‘fine’ and those which are 
called ‘applied.’ However arbitrary this may be, 
I propose not only to accept it (temporarily) here, 
but also to extend it to music; the branch of music 
which I think the second term fits best being 
accompaniment. An important thing in every 
musician’s life, accompaniment has none the less 
a smaller share of attention devoted to it than any 
other branch, for it is always assumed that the 
accompanist is only an adjunct to the singer, one 
who completes the picture, but has only a very 
subsidiary importance. It is my contention that 
this view is wrong, and I propose to show here that 
song is no less chamber music than the instrumental 
sonata, and thus, incidentally, that the fine and 
applied arts are only distinct in theory. The latter 
may be more defined in scope and more (perhaps) 
dependent on their technique, but they are not less 
artistic on this account than the former. 

The amateur pianist loves to accompany, for 
several reasons. His prowess is as obvious, with | 
less risk of noticeable failures; there is a zest in| 
helping a fellow amateur, and in contributing to | 
the sociability of the occasion—though I am told | 


that broadcasting has curtailed the old desire of the 


> 
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the famous. There is less imaginative conception 
needed before making a satisfactory thing of an 
accompaniment—more is done for you. And in 
addition there is the fact that the song as a form is 
more immediately intelligible to the amateur than 
the pianoforte piece as a form. It is not therefore 
uncommon to hear from the lips of the half- 
equipped player the hackneyed phrase, “I can’t 
play, but I can accompany’! The second task is 
considered easier than the first, largely because it 
demands less complete technical proficiency from 
the fingers, and because it does not require so high 
a spiritual intention in the player. The reasons 
are valid without being sufficient. While in many 
ways it is easier than pure pianoforte playing, accom- 
paniment is so utterly diflerent as to be more 
difficult in others. The pianist and the accompanist 
may therefore laugh at the above somewhat jejune 
remark, but they are not right, for whatever the idea 
in the head of the speaker, the words themselves 
convey a profoundtruth. Not only is it conceivable, 
it also frequently happens, that the good accom- 
panist may be a bad pianist; even more conceiv- 
able is it that the good pianist may be a bad 
accompanist. 

The amateur’s pride is often given up to qualities 
which, although they belong to the professional 
accompanist, are neither integral to his art nor 
unmixed in virtue. The chief of these are 
unobtrusiveness, and the capacity to ‘follow’ the 
singer. It seems to me a negation of the whole 
conception of ensemble that any member of a 
combination should be less obtrusive in_ his 
performance than another, particularly if the 
combination contain only two performers. The 
unobtrusiveness may lie in the part one of them 
has to play, but that is not his concern. His duty 
is to perform that with as much art as he can 
command. The second point simply omits to 
consider the fact that the accompanist is sometimes 
soloist for a few bars, perhaps opening the song 
and almost inevitably joining the verses or phrases. 
A third virtue that is aimed at is adaptability, of 
which one can say that it is rated too high, and 
indeed misunderstood, but cannot be dispensed 
with. 

It is in the qualities that cluster around 
adaptability (in its accepted sense) that the 
professional accompanist, as a type, excels, because 
his profession so frequently brings him into the 
situation of playing at sight a song for a singer 
with whom he has not rehearsed. Hemust indeed 
be able to read at sight, transpose glibly into any 
key, follow the vagaries, however erratic, of any 
and every singer, break without a mental qualm 
from a Bach aria into a Chappell ballad, play the 
National Anthem as a solo or for a chorus of a 
thousand, vamp for a new melody, and care not a 
whit if the music falls down, or if the middle sheet 
is left by mistake in the artists’ room. His touch 
must be as infinitely flexible as his mind. He 
must be tireless, he must be efficient, he must be 
‘slick.’ No one must ever suspect him of an 


amateur to sing the songs he hears from the lips of | error, an invention, or a transposition. 
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and imitate the practice of this professional type, 
for though these common demands upon the 
professional accompanist are indeed a part of his 
daily life and wage-earning capacity, they have no 
more to do with the art of accompaniment than the 
ability to memorise, or to play blindfold, or to 
play entirely by ear, have to do with a pianist’s 
musical imagination. 

Here, of course, I am only discussing the old 
question of the value of technique, with a view to 
proving that accompaniment, not being a wholly 
technical accomplishment, needs more than the 
mere imitation of other people’s principles, 
particularly if (as frequently happens with the 
professional accompanist) those principles are based, 
in my opinion, upon a wrong-headed premiss. 
Undoubtedly technique is a good assistant, but it 
must be treated as such. It is valuable not only 
for efficiency, but, as Mr. John Goss” has pointed 
out in a letter to me 
: because it suggests ideas. An artist [he says] 
can learn more things of the spirit from a 
perfected technique in a week than he can from his 
inner in a century. The imaginative 
artist cannot have too much technique, and the better 
the technique the better the artist, 


about 


conscrousness 


and he quotes Browning’s ‘Andrea Del Sarto.’ In 
this of course he is perfectly right, but the artist, 
and particularly the accompanist, must beware of 
technique as a master. 

It is commonly presumed that the accom- 
panist not need rehearsal. ‘This of 
course a lamentable error, not so much of fact, 
for often he docs not get it, but of attitude. 
The accompanist, amateur or professional, would 
be far better advised to think that no performance 
can be satisfactory without rehearsal, and to 
demand it on every occasion. If there is anything 
in ensemble at all, it cannot be improvised, 
however sympathetic the two performers may be, 
by the quickness of one of them. A quartet of 
string players, though they may live together and 
play together every day, cannot do without rehearsal 
of even an old, well-known number of their 
repertoire, and a leaf should be taken from their 


does is 


book. 

Accompaniment is, I believe, taught. It must 
be a hard subject to teach, because as an art it 
rests upon a kind of adaptability which it is 
extremely difficult to define or even to understand. 
The negative adaptability which, for lack of 
ability to do otherwise, does precisely what the 
soloist does, is useless ; the mechanical adaptability, 
a sixth sense like that which makes the motor 
driver mentally shrink from hurting his car with 
the rapidity induced by the fear of physical pain, 
not really what is wanted. Sensitiveness to 
musical impression alone will do, for accom 
paniment no less than for any other kind of 
performance, and it is in this particular that the 
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It is a pity that the amateur should look up to! distinction between the fine and the applied arts 


| of 


| endeavour is shown to be mistaken. 


ihas to discover, then, is first that his line in the 


iA 


seems to fall to the ground, and that the relegation 
accompaniment to a low level of artistic 
lhe fundamental matter in the art of 
accompaniment is that so much of jt 
belongs, or should belong, to any good 
musician. To learn accompaniment is even more 
of a voyage of discovery than other learning, 

















because its technique depends largely upon the | 


musician’s inherent  sensitiveness. It needs 
primarily to be thought about, and not learnt, 
[he function of the accompanist has 
discovered by himself, and applied anew for each 
work he accompanies ; it cannot be communicated 
in words, because it demands dominant personality 
combined with subordination. ‘lhere is of course 
a technique of accompaniment—that is to say,a 
short set of rules which can be drawn up for 
guidance (but only for guidance), and this set of 
rules or technique can be taught. But the full 
technique of accompaniment comes only with 
understanding, and understanding comes only with 
thought and experience, with grasping the whole 
music in its essential meaning, with noticing and 
grading the subtle details, with never missing a 
point just because the music is live to a live mind 
—because the point is there to be noticed. Real 
celerity is needed in accompaniment, but it is not 
the celerity of turning over pages, transposing at 
sight, or being ready for an emergency ; it is the 
celerity which can transfer quick musical thought 
into immediate action. Accompaniment cannot be 
learnt by heart—it is an art of the brain and 
understanding. 

The accompanist has then first to discover his 
function, not only in immediate performance, 
but also in theory and history. On this subject 
Mr. J. A. Fuller-Maitland has something to say in 
his ‘ Consort of Music’* (p. 210): 

The conditions of the ‘consort’ [he says] between 
the singer and the pianist are not by any means the same 
as those we have been examining hitherto [which are 
those of instrumental combination]; for the singer’s 
position (when the two are sounding together) is almost 
always paramount. The first and chief difference 
between this and other kinds of ensemble is that the 
element of personality enters into a very large extent 
in the solo part and not at all in the accompaniment. 

The distinction, it seems to me, is not a just one, 
for the matter is one wholly of degree and not oi 
kind. So, when I turn to p. 2 of the same 


to be} 


po 
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book, I find : 

Ensemble may perhaps be defined as that kind of 
co-operation in music in which each performer bears 
some share of responsibility for the general effect, as 
well as for the correct execution of the notes set before 
him. 

Is this really less vivid in song accompanimest 
than elsewhere? I am inclined to think the 
definition so good that it denies the truth of the 
statement quoted before it. What the accompanist 





score may have independent beauty, or, at least 


This book, referred to throughout, is published by the Oxford 


University Press 
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that by contributing to the whole it must be treated | accompanist must be as aware of his function as 
with art and not mechanism; secondly, the exact| the singer is of his (in somewhat labouring the 
nature of the somewhat subtle means at his|accompanist’s part, I have not forgotten the 
disposal ; thirdly, his own function—lIs it that of a} singer). But there is a further point raised here 
mere harmonic background, is he, in other words, | in our correspondence: 

only the subsidiary voices in a series of chords ?| 
fourthly, the musical meaning of the part he is| 
playing, and its relations to the musical meaning | 
of the whole—which really embraces his whole 
activity. 

The relations of accompanist and singer are 
discussed by Mr. Fuller-Maitland (p. 4 e¢ seg.). 
His statements here regarding the gva/zty of self- 
abnegation and the application of altruistic virtue 
to musical ends are largely true, but in the whole 
passage he does not go far enough. Thus he says : 


The singer has [my letter runs] in all probability 
thought more about any given sony than the accom- 
panist. He has picked the song out from thousands of 
others because he likes it, or because it suits him, or for 
both these reasons. A singer has to breathe; he has a 
peculiar afpuz of his own. All questions of pace, cf 
dynamics, of stress and strain, must therefore be 
decided by him. If an accompanist for musical or 
other reasons insists on a speed, or a loudness, or a 
way of phrasing which is at variance with the principal 
emotional peculiarities of the singer, the song will be 
ruined. The sensitive singer puts in a_ special 
diaphragmatic gear for every song he sings, and this 
is what matters most. 





Ihave heard Schumann’s Dichterliebe accompanied | ; ; , ; 
with exquisite delicacy and understanding as long as the | Some of this point I must reserve to discuss 
| 


singer was occupied, but the effect of the whole cycle | later, but it is also relevant and necessary here. 
was ruined by a kind of shyness and reserve in the |The singer has certainly thought about his song 
instrumental epilogue, no doubt due to the pianist’s . 
reluctance to ‘take the middle of the stage.’ | more than the accompanist, but I would strongly 
urge here that this should only be true in the first 
He then enlarges upon his theatrical metaphor. | instance. As soon as the accompanist is on duty 
But surely that metaphor is its own refuta-|at rehearsal, it is his business to think just as 
tion, unless he thinks that the actor finds it easier} much about the song as the singer (even if he 
to take the middle of the stage than not to do so. | does not choose it) with the added responsibility of 
Surely the test of the good general actor is his| having to assist in the ensemble in a way which 
ability to play a small part with distinction but|does not mar the imaginative art of the singer. 
without obtrusiveness. His minor part must not} That this is not done habitually is really the main 
mar his ability at characterisation, nor must his| thesis of this article; precedent must never be 
technical equipment creak, as it were, when he|quoted. When I say that the accompanist may be 
comes forward to the front of the stage for| the leader and not the follower, I do not mean to 
his one obtrusive moment. So, as I have said| assert his right to concetve a loudness, speed, or 
before, with the accompanist: he must be no less| phraseology, but only his necessity to estadb/ish— 
an artist because he is not the ‘leading man,’ and| within the normal relations of the ensemble, and 
if he conceives rightly his relations with his prin-| having regard to both his own and his partner’s 
cipal he will not need a special frame of mind in| functions—the conditions of the song. With the 
order to assume the chief part—that will be| breathing and vocalism of the singer I propose to 
inherent in his playing from the beginning to the| deal later. 
end. The accompanist must not omit to consider 
The self-eflacement of the accompanist is, in|his effect upon the audience. That is certainly 
fact, a line of action too often insisted on without|in conflict with the ideals set before him 
sufficient thought, the accompanist being really a|of becoming a capable sleeping partner. The 
very important person in an ensemble of two. His| judgment of the audience must depend largely 
secondary importance must be made a definite| upon the whole noise it hears, and though the 
contributory part of the ensemble, not a mere denial | singer gives delight by his own individua! ways, 
of his personality, of which, to be artistically of | yet the song must strike the listener as a work, 
assistance to the singer, he will need the whole. complete as it sounds-—at least so the song-writer 
It must not be forgotten that musically he has the| appears to think. The idiom of the modern song 
lion’s share of the performance, in quantity if not| leads one immediately to the view that the relations 
in quality. Often he is the leader, not the/of singer and pianist are not far removed from 
follower, in matters of colour and rhythm; and he | those of the chamber combination, or instrumental 
can mar a song even more easily than the singer if! soloist, and the pianist. I therefore propose 
so he will, though the quality of the singer’s vocal|cursorily to examine a few passages in chamber 
apparatus and the meaning of the words will| work—Arnold Bax’s first Violin Sonata, in E major 
always compensate him in the public eye for his| —before passing to songs, to indicate how the 
intellectual shortcomings. This is of course| song accompanist is just as much a part of the 
particularly true of what was at one time called the ensemble as the pianist in a pianoforte quartet. It 
‘atmospheric’ song—with, that is, modern songs | is hoped that the readers of this article will be able 
of almost any kind. to follow these notes with the score of the Sonata, 
In practice, as Mr. Goss has pointed out, the} but for those who do not possess it I make a few 
personal equation between the singer and _his| quotations. 
pianist solves itself, probably without hesitation.| Upon the two opening sixths and the statement 
This, however, does not remove the fact that the|of the subject depend the setting of the right 
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atmosphere for the whole Sonata. Not only has 
the rhythm to be established, but the directions 
‘Idyllic and serene,’ together with Mo/fo tranquillo, 
have to be indicated in the short space of three 


bars, and those not full of pianistic material. 


Presto agttato, or Allegretto semplice ! 
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[he interaction of both instruments with the | 


melody at the opening of this work is a study in 
ensemble, and the musing chromatics, so charac 
teristic of the composer, which occur throughout the 
movement, are a difficult example of the necessity 
to combine personality with unobtrusiveness. An 
interesting adjustment of tone-colour is demanded 
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The second movement provides the pianist with | 


the task of deciding what tone-colour best suits 
the ensemble, and also what values he is to put on 
the composer’s directions, f, ff, and fff, in 
juxtaposition to f and # The opening bars are 
difficult in this way. In sucha passage as this: 


How | 


much easier it would be to establish the mood of 














the balance of tone must be adjusted to that of 
the solo instrument in its middle register, and 
|must only sound, not be, forte, while, after six 
|bars, it must Je loud, and not only sound loud 
'when the pianoforte has this same forcible tune to 
itself. A similar juggling with ‘values’ of actual 
sound is necessary in the two passages quoted 
below, which are separated by only fifteen bars: 
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In the first, the pianoforte must only sound 
loud, in the second, it must be loud, for the 
violin’s figure here cannot be obscured by a mere 
pianoforte. The whole solo passage before the 
slow section is difficult to poise (p. 27) ; the change 
of key marks a change of mood and rhythm, and 
however often one plays these opening bars in 
F sharp minor, he is liable to start too slowly for 
the melody overleaf. The danger is that of 








making the whole interlude drag, and it hangs on| 


the thread of the accompanist’s initiative. 
I quote below another difficult passage (there 
are many) : 
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The pianist must avoid being caught here, for if 
he play his solo passage ff as marked, it will 
consort ill with the violin’s entrance, since at this 
altitude the violin’s mezso-forte is shrill. Two pages 
further on the reverse occurs, for there is a danger 
of drowning the solo instrument for the two whole 
pages before the climax. 

At the opening of the last movement the pianist 
must at once recall the atmosphere with which the 
Sonata began—the violinist cannot. In the matter 
of rhythmic texture this opening is rather difficult 
for the production of good ensemble. Already we 
have had, too, several places where the pianist 
must initiate, or at least recall, the tone-colour 
of the violin, whatever that turns out to be. One 
sometimes hears accompaniment spoken of as 
‘providing a mere background’; how difficult it is 
to provide an even-coloured background may be 
seen from two main appearances of the second 
subject of this movement : 
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It is no simple matter, but one which requires 
very careful tinger work, to keep the musical 
interest alive without varying the evenness of this 


p | patterned background. Another passage where the 
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pianist must be wary is the g/issando that intro- 
duces the last section of all : 
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The tendency is to reduce the speed of this 
section in the bar immediately before the 
quotation ; the musical context seems to demand 
it. But strict time is absolutely necessary, since 
the g/issando is impossible at anything below the 
normal pace. There are of course a number of 
other passages which might be discussed would 
space permit it. 

If it is usually acknowledged that in the per- 
formance of a violin sonata the pianist has an 
equal part with the soloist, yet it is not often 
allowed that he has a part on which so much of 
the musical effect depends. The random examples 
analysed above make it clear that in chamber music 
the leading is largely done by the pianist ; and that 
therefore there must be a musical sympathy 
between the two players which will demand some 
times as much retirement from the soloist as is 
commonly expected of the pianist. Now it has yet 
to be shown in what way the accompanist of songs 
has atask so markedly inferior to that of the chamber 
music player. ‘There seems to be no valid reason 
for gratuitously lowering the ideals of song accom 
paniment by this unfavourable comparison. 


mtinued 


STYLE 


By 


AND STYLISHNESS 


HARRY FARJEON 

The great waste-paper basket, ever a-gape for 
print as are his smaller brethren for manuscript, 
must be chock-full of unnecessary dissertations on 
Style, but perhaps a cranny in the vastness of its 
oblivion may be found for yet one more. For, 
besides the many points of view that have been 
exemplified and deservedly forgotten, there appears 
to me to be one—equally unworthy of remembrance 
—which has not been put forward. And that 
concerns the other points of view themselves. 


lessence of the 


Two men, back to back, may well argue about 
what ts in the field of vision, and may well both 


| be right: they are not looking at the same thing. 


So it is with controversialists in this subject: the 
one word is taken to represent different ideas, and 
concerning these differences it will be profitable 
to make inquiry. 

George Meredith is said to have a fine literary 
style; the Duke of Bond Street one sartorially 
perfect. Yet the essence of George Meredith js 
that he writes unlike anybody else, while the 
Duke of Bond Street is that he 
dresses exactly like the Prince of Piccadilly. We 
want two words to express these two conceptions. 
Shall we, for present purposes, designate the 
Meredithian ideal as Style, and the Ducal one as 


| Stylishness ? 


Now, having accepted these terms (or having, 
if you will, adopted others which will stand for the 
same two conceptions), we must ask ourselves: 
Wherein lies theircommonancestry ? In this: they 


'both embody the method of expression—not the 
| thing 


to be expressed. Meredith's same story 
could have been told in another style ; the Duke’s 
same body could have been clothed according to 
a different stylishness. ‘There is, besides idea, a 
method of expression, of presentation, and it is 
with this method alone that we have to deal. 

But method may be original or it may be 
reproductive. It may scintillate with creation 
(just does the idea it presents), or it may 
stereotype an invention already made. And, in 
the latter case, the pattern set may be gocd or 
bad; if good, too, it may be of a kind which 
duplicates successfully or unsuccessfully. 


as 


Original method is what I have termed Style. 
Here we have Meredith and Max Beerbohm; 
here we have Wagner and Debussy ; here we have 
Botticelli and Aubrey Beardsley. Style remains 
style, though the stylishness which it engenders 
may become out of fashion. ‘Thus it was 
stylishness once to copy Wagner’s style: it is so no 
longer. Our present-day musical dukes prefer 
Stravinsky. 

Unoriginal method, which follows an accepted 
and bepedestalled model, is what I have termed 
Stylishness. The pattern set, as has been already 
said, may be good or bad. ‘The Prince of 
Piccadilly may really dress well: he (or his by- 
Royal-warrant tailor) may be inspired in the direction 
of novel trouser-creasings really illuminating in 
their effect. But even in this case such creases 
may not suit our Duke. WHis shorter leg may 
require a manipulation he (or his _tailor-to-the- 
aristocracy) will entirely fail to concede. He dare 
not be un-princely, unstylish—he dare not be 


himself. Perhaps he has no self to be. If so, 
the blame is less, but though there is little 


blame, there is less credit. Why admire Nobody, 


whose only excuse for doing Something is that 1t | 


is done by Somebody ? 

And if the Prince doesn’t dress well—if he 
doesn’t care a pin or two figs about wearing gloves 
out-of-doors in Liverpool on Tuesday, and not 
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wearing gloves indoors in Warwick on Wednesday— 
what then is the case of poor Bond Street? A| 
perpetual flutter after an ideal which doesn’t admit | 
itself. 

No: you who aim at Style (and at last I descend 
from the planes of art and drapery in general, and | 
come to grips with the subject as it affects | 
musicians)—you composers who aim at Style, be| 
sure that the word implies for you your own| 
creative way of doing your own creative thing. It 
is useful exercise and experience to imitate the | 
methods of others (especially the methods which | 
have proved not to be flash-in-the-pan), but in your | 
actual work do not adopt the stylishness of | 
Mendelssohn, of Stravinsky, or of that now so very | 
stylish ultra-modern, Byrd. By doing so, you will 
clog your Idea (if you have one), and will be| 
avoiding true Style, or creative method. If, on| 
the other hand, you have no Idea, don’t dress up| 
the empty vacuum (poor thing !) according to this | 
Prince or that; but leave the void alone till the| 
day when something will grow there. And when 
the first bud shows, don’t give it to anyone else to| 
wear. 

And you listeners, too: Refrain from springing | 
up in hysterical transport (or the reverse) when you | 
hear a modern chord. Refrain from kneeling | 
down in solemn rapture (or the opposite) when | 
confronted by pure four-part harmony with all the 
leading-notes resolved. No; these are the out- 
ward signs, and mean nothing. Beneath them lies | 
the actual message; the tender thing cannot be| 
presented naked to the day, but as its wrappings | 
reveal or disguise its own true form so it will enter, 
or fail to enter, your heart. 


| 


CONDUCTORS AND CONDUCTING 
By WILLIAM WALLACE 
V.—TuHE REHEARSAL 


The wise conductor leaves nothing to chance. 
He has no belief in the tag, A bad rehearsal—a 
good performance.’ Things wrong at rehearsal | 
are sometimes ‘all right on the night’ with an| 
experienced conductor who, for lack of time at} 
rehearsal, has made a note of points missed— | 
points which, with the greater concentration of | 
the orchestra during the concert, will be brought | 





for a stop to correct a clerical error means loss of 
time, and as every minute at a rehearsal has a 
monetary value, an effort towards economy is 
imperative. At the same time, band-parts that 
are note-perfect give the conductor confidence, 
especially in post-Wagnerian music, when neigh 
bours in the orchestra furtively look at one 
another’s parts during a rest to see if they are 
really occupied with the same composition. * 

With reference to the financial aspect of music, 
it may be pointed out here that it is only by the 
most stringent supervision that orchestral concerts 
of the highest class can make both ends meet. 
Again and again time has been frittered away at 
rehearsals over details which ought to have been 
mastered in the study; and in this respect the 
greatest offenders have been foreigners. 

A conductor who has the reputation—and in 
musical matters fama volat celerrime—of always 
providing carefully marked band-parts can _ be 
assured of a painstaking reading, for the orchestra 
willingly credits him with anxiety to give every 
help. Interruptions owing to misunderstandings 
or doubtful notes then become reduced to a 
minimum. Theconfidence of the band, moreover, 
is gained when the players know that they are 
tight with the score, no matter how strange or 
ineffective the sound may appear to them. On 
the other hand, constant stoppages owing to wrong 
notes in the parts, bars missed by the copyist, 
pauses or ‘commas’ marked in some parts, left 
out in others, and general evidence of carelessness, 
will goad the band to impatience and lead to a 
wavering and half-hearted performance. 

It must not be thought that too much has been 
made of the accuracy of the parts. The conductor 
is an organizer, and his generalship depends upon 
his having made out every detail beforehand. It 
will not do for him to exclaim, ‘ If we are going to 
bother about wrong notes we shall be here all day.’ 
Much of the music of to-day is of so complex a 
pattern that even the composer thereof would be 


| hard put to it to say whether a C sharp in the first 


and third horns was right or wrong when colliding 
with a C natural in the third trumpet. To argue 
over such a nicety might appear an unnecessary 
splitting of hairs. 

It is better, however, to be practical and not 
pedantic. In music of an older period a wrong 
note always sounded wrong, and could penetrate the 
mass of sound. But in the latest developments 


out. The orchestra must be as experienced as he. | Of orchestration there are bound to be moments 


It goes without saying that he has studied | 
Doubtless he is already | 
familiar with those in the répertoire, either from | 
having conducted them repeatedly or from having | 
heard them at orchestral concerts in the past. He| 





frankly that they have not 


when the player hesitates, or approaches his part 
with diffidence, uncertain whether his notes are 
part of the design or an oversight. 

There have been conductors who have confessed 
wasted time over 


Ld 4 4 | : 6 > ac H . ~ “sh > > © 7a 
may have determined his own readings and marked | discordances, as opposed to discords. ‘There have 
his score with nuances, slight modifications of | been composers, too, whose knowledge of their 


tempi or expression which strike him as justified. | 

When the work is in manuscript he should not 
fail to take the precaution of seeing that the band- | 
parts correspond with the full score in every detail. | 
This is important financially as well as artistically, | 


through Czaj in A flat. 
' just played that.’ 


own works has been so remote, so detached, that 
they have been at a loss to rescue an instrumentalist 


* One is sometimes reminded of the drawing in /unch of a string 
juartet. After a hectic moment, the leader says: ‘Now we will run 
* But,’ exclaims the distracted ‘cellist, ‘ I've 
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astray in a tangle of accidentals. Worst of all is 
the composer who, when conducting his own work, 
turns over two pages at once, and then stops the 
orchestra, not because he has heard anything 
unusual, but because the page, fo //s eve, does not 
look like what is being played. Whether a 
composer should conduct his own work or not is a 
large question, but when he does, he might at least 
study what he has written, if only out of courtesy 
to the band. 

Some years ago a mild sensation was created by 
the cancelling of a work by a composer—a 
foreigner—who was also a distinguished instru 
mentalist. It was not an original composition, 
but the transcription of-a work by a dead composer. 
When the composer appeared at the conductor’s 
desk, it was clear to every one present that he did 
not know the score. He began to makealterations 
in the orchestration, adding phrases for horns, 
making clarinets change places with oboes, and so 
forth. ‘These disarrangements multiplied to such 
an extent that by the end of the rehearsal of 
nearly an hour and a half the score had been 
entirely recast, and practically every band-part 
was so rubricated that fresh copies would have had 
to be made. It was impossible to carry out the 
corrections in time for the last rehearsal on the 
following day, and the work accordingly was 
withdrawn. It was then discovered that the 
orchestration was by another hand, arranged from 
a pianoforte score. In an earlier season another 
composition, also by a foreigner, met a similar 
fate, because of the innumerable mistakes in the 
band-parts. 

But we need not go abroad for such instances. 
There have been composers of a stamp of mind so 
far sublimated beyond all worldly concerns that 
they have not troubled to indicate such elementary 
trifles as marks of expression, slurs or bowings, or 
leaving these to discovered by the 


tempt, be 


conductor and orchestra by some occult system of | 


intuition. Discrepancies have been known to 
exist between a printed vocal score and the MS. 
full score, discovered at the last moment, at the 
only rehearsal with the orchestra. 

With a work belonging to the répertoire the 
conductor may presume that all errors and mis- 
understandings have been eliminated, but in the 
case of a new work still in manuscript, and more 
especially if it is by the conductor himself, there 
are little observances which are worthy of note. 


, . eee ae | 
Whatever his ability, he can always conciliate the | 


yrchestra by a word or two: he can state his 
intentions and give his personal assurance that the 
parts are correct. It saves time and patience to 
tell the orchestra what will be done at certain 
points and passages. If this is seen to before a 
note is played, it will give the players an interest 
in the work which they cannot show when they are 
stopped constantly. A straight run through to 
begin with in the case of a new work has a double 
advantage: it tests the efficiency of the orchestra, 
and gives the players an opportunity not only for 
grasping the part which they as individuals will play, 


but also for testing the efficiency of the conductor. 
But if, at the first rehearsal, there is a stop at every 
dozen bars, the conductor will disturb the equanimity 
of seventy-five people or more, who, in varying 
degrees, are at any rate artists like himself. 

When the work is known to all, and time presses, 
it may not be possible to do more than indicate 
special points of departure from the conventional 
reading. It is safer to decide the question of 
repeats beforehand, than to hold up two fingers of 
| the left hand during the concert performance. 
| Such rhythms as } and ] have become almost 
| commonplace, but the method of beating them js 
| not yet standardized. ‘There can be no misunder. 
|standing when the composer has kept to their 
| components throughout, viz., ? plus ? or the reverse, 
|and ; plus { or the reverse. But when no such 
analysis is possible, and the rhythm is purely 

* or j, the beat should be demonstrated beforehand, 
and adhered to. 

Points that have been overlooked in a silent 

reading or a reading at the pianoforte will strike 
| the conductor when he hears the work for the first 
\time, and these he will keep in mind when he 
| comes to ‘pull the music to pieces.’ But it is not 
|every conductor who enjoys the luxury of sectional 
rehearsals, in which he can take the fiddles or all 
the strings alone, and indicate the desired phrasing 
and breathings of the wood-wind. As _ things 
stand at present, rehearsing sections, with the rest 
of the orchestra present and listening, is to be 
preferred to rehearsing each section by itself. The 
others are thus able to study their own parts in 
relation to the particular section that is playing, 
and gain a clear idea of the extent and value of 
| their co-operation. 

| When a beginner faces his school orchestra he 
|has everything in his favour. He is among his 
| fellow-students, who are bound to sympathise with 
|his efforts, as he does with theirs. Besides, the 
}are not at all likely to be so critical as a pr 
| fessional orchestra would be. But with a strange 
|orchestra, and an array of strange faces, it is: 
| different matter. The players may have heard 0 
him as a composer or performer, but he appear 
|before them as an unknown quantity, as 4 
| personality that has yet to be disclosed and 
estimated. For all he knows, they may be 4 
nervous as he is. 

So far we have been considering the conducting 
‘of an orchestra of the first rank, complete in al 
essentials. But if the conductor has to deal with 
|a small band of twenty-four or thirty, without! 
English horn, bass-clarinet, or harp, and weak iD 
horns, how is he to proceed ?_ If he is ambitious 
| naturally he will wish to do modern works of large 
| dimensions, resorting to a great deal of * cueing-in, 
| upsetting the wind parts, and giving a performance 
| with maimed rites. There are numbers of works 
|in the modern répertoire which can be played 
|without material alteration of their character. 
But when a composer asks for a particular tone 
colour it should be given him, if it is at hand: 

if it is not, then it would be better not (0 
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attempt a substitute. May we not have a shrewd | artistic sympathy with, the orchestra on_ its 
idea that some works have been deliberately | individualistic and co-operative sides. Alertness 
scored for large orchestras so as to be per-|and a clear beat need not be dwelt upon. They 
formed only by highly-organized bodies of | are taken for granted. But a right sense of pitch, 
musicians, or not at all? Are we wrong in|the knowledge of a pitfall ahead, and the due 
presuming that the composer employs a large| warning that it is “F sharp this time,’ when 
orchestral force so as to prevent the possibility| formerly it was F natural, a sure and calm 
of a bowdlerized version, content to have his|demeanour, generous recognition of effort, even 
work neglected rather than have it offered up to| when that well-meant effort is faulty, will win 
the public with some one else’s amendments? | friendship and gain loyal support. 

Although societies may inveigh against composers But ever must a conductor single out an 
choosing to write for gargantuan orchestras, they | instrumentalist for reprimand in the presence of 
may be doing just what the composer desired | the rest of the orchestra, unless there has been an 
when they pass over his work rather than offend| exhibition of conduct distasteful to the others. 


him by mishandling his score. 

In small orchestras, and particularly in wind 
bands whose constitution is not established on 
conventional lines like those of the modern 
orchestra, there is of necessity a good deal of 
ad libitum work. In brass instruments there is not 
always that sharp differentiation of tone-colour that 
exists in the wood-wind. Parts can be exchanged, 
dependent upon the capacity of individual players. 
A complicated inner part, with no call for 
prominence, can be simplified, or two of the tenor 
or bass instruments can change places without 
imperilling the texture of the music, and demanding 
nothing but execration from the arranger, who has 


to write in the treble clef—such are the vagaries | 


of notation for brass instruments—what he hears 
in the bass. 

This part of the conductor’s work has to be 
considered in connection with orchestras of small 
dimensions and often of heterogeneous elements, 
and consequently he has to make the most of 
his materials. 
equipped orchestras, he may find himself in a more 
or less permanent post where he is restricted to 
an odd collection of instruments. He may have 
to take in hand a band composed of enthusiastic 
but determined volunteers, each with his own pet 
instrument. He may have something like this— 
three cornets, three tenor horns, a euphonium, a 
tenor trombone, a baritone, a bass tuba, and ove 
B flat clarinet! ‘This may be enlarged for special 
occasions to six cornets, four tenor horns, two 
euphoniums, four trombones, two baritones, two 
tubas, and still the one clarinet. Obviously the 
balance of tone of such a band is wrong, and can 
be redressed only by delicate re-arrangement. A 
practice or two, with available published parts, 
generally of music long forgotten, will bring out 
the weak points. The lonely clarinet must not be 
defrauded of his cadenza, and it may be diplomatic 
‘0 unearth an opportunity for him in some long- 


ks of large! buried cornet solo, or even to score from memory 


cueing-in, | the 


quasi-Lost-Chord cornet solo from the 


-rformance Trompeter von Sikkingen,’ and flatter him that 
s of works his performance was ‘schén gewesen.’ * 


be played 
charactel.|at rehearsal is profound appreciation of, and| 
cular tone-| — 
; at hand: 


Not in general, but specially, what is required 


eh a 
It was with an augmented band referred to above, recruited from 


te ships’ companies of two of the First Light Cruiser Squadron, that | and castles—the modern world (from the 


er not to — was invited to give a concert at Helsingfors in the autumn century) has, and is, accomplishing through the 


XUM 





Accustomed to large and well-| 


The wrong note calls for the right repartee, but 
foreigners are none too well versed in the subtleties 
of native jargon possessed by our own conductors, 
and thereby they go astray. 

The conductor is one-thing—the orchestra is 
everything. 


ABSOLUTE AND PROGRAMME MUSIC 
By L. N. Hiccins 
One of the most curious changes in the 


|meanings of words is that attached to the word 


‘realism.’ I understand that the realist in the 
Middle Ages was one who believed in the reality 
of the “ Universal’ as such, in opposition to the 
Nominalist, who held that the only reality lay in 
the ° Particular,’ and that the so-called Universal 
was merely a name given to Particulars, and 
possessing no intrinsic reality. Nowadays, how- 
ever, the word ‘realism’ has changed not only its 
meaning, but its connection, being used as an 
Art term and not as a metaphysical one. The 
Realist in Art, I suppose, is one who depicts the 
Particular with unerring accuracy in any form of 
art—one who ‘shows us life as it really is,’ in 
contrast to the idealist in art, whose aim is not 
necessarily to show us life as it really isn’t, but 
to reveal some deeper reality and beauty under- 
lying it. 

Now, it has always seemed to me to be the 
great glory of music that it is incapable of being 
used as a medium for sheer realism, for directly 
the attempt is made it ceases to be music and 
becomes imitative sound. This may be begging 
the question, but on no reasonable definition of 
music can we include the mere imitation of natural 
sounds, unless those natural sounds are themselves 
music under our definition. Painting, sculpture, 
and literature, on the other hand, can in their own 
media represent particular objects. A portrait, a 
dialogue, need not be, but can be, mere imitation 
with no claims to anything else. Music is not by 
its very nature an imitative art; it is, I believe, 
the modern analogy to architecture. What the 
Classic and Middle Ages accomplished in bricks 
and mortar—their temples, cathedrals, their palaces 
17th 
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medium of sound. For music and architecture) Now, I think we are only saved from cop. 
possess this in common—that they are the creation | demning all representative music as realism, jf 
of beautiful form, embodying and symbolising} we cease to regard it as distinct from formal 
some spiritual conception. Poetry and prose can| music. They are not different in kind, but only 
present the spiritual conception, but they do so| in degree. All we can say is that formal music 
directly through the mind without embodying| embodies feelings, ideas, and spirit which are not 
it in a form which can be perceived in itself| expressed or perceived by us under any other 
apart from the conception. Painting, on the| form than that of music; and that representative 
other hand, is and must be limited to the | music re-presents ideas, feelings, and spirit which 
appearances of the visible world, if it is to be| are already expressed or perceived by us in forms 
comprehensible, however much it may transform| other than music, be they Art forms or Nature 
and idealise these appearances. |forms. The reason, then, why such works as 
I do not mean in any way to exalt music as a/| Elgar’s two Symphonies or a Bach Fugue are so 
‘higher’ art above the others, but I do mean to| difficult to * interpret’ (in the sense of attaching a 
name music as the most comprehensive of all arts, | definite meaning or idea), is because we cannot 
because it is capable of performing the ideal} recognise what they have to say under any other 
functions both of architecture, painting, and! form; whereas the substance of a Strauss tone. 
literature. In other words, there is ‘absolute’|} poem comes to us as something familiar, but now 
music and ‘programme’ music, both of which| perceived in its true and ultimate setting of 
terms are very misleading. May I suggest as! beauty. 
possible alternatives, ‘formal’ and ‘representative’ Still, it seems to me vitally important, if we are 
music? Music may be called formal when it is} to get a true view of the matter, to remember that 
analogous to architecture, and representative when | all these distinctions are purely arbitrary ; we can 
it is performing the ideal functions either of | place them wherever we choose, and make heading 
literature or painting. |ad lib, If we press the distinctions of absolute 
In giving these substitutes of words, I am in al/and programme, or formal and _ representative, 
way defeating my own ends, for my aim is to try | we shall very soon find ourselves in difficulties 
and point out that all these distinctions are purely | Where, for instance, are we to place the Chora 
arbitrary and superficial, and do not correspond to| Symphony, or the ‘ Pathetic,’ or Scriabin’s ‘ Poen 
two distinct types of music. It is only because] of Ecstasy’? They each present some ven 
music is so comprehensive, and capable of| definite train of thought and feeling, yet we 
embodying such a diversity of spirit, that these! cannot call them representative in the same sens: 
distinctions have forced themselves upon us as|as we do Till Eulenspiegel,’ nor formal in the 
boundary lines. On looking at a map of England,| sense of a Bach Fugue or a César Franek 
we see the counties as quite distinct wholes, but as} Chorale. 
we travel through them they merge into one| Surely, the point is that all true music i 
another, and the distinctions, as counties, are| both formal and representative, absolute ani 
non-existent. | programme, because, although the musical for 
The most we can say, as regards these two/and the idea expressed are one, yet we can conside 
‘types’ of music, is that in formal or absolute|them apart. It is, I suppose, the problem 
music we are more conscious of the form than} body and soul in another form. All true musi 
of the underlying meaning or conception, whereas| must express something, and nothing can bk 
in representative or programme music we are| expressed without form. The only really ultimat 
more conscious of the idea represented than of | distinctions are between music and realism o 
the form. (I am not here using ‘form’ in the! the one hand, and between music and a meaning 
technical sense of ‘Sonata’ or Symphonic’ form, | less progression of notes onthe other. And thes 
but the musical form itself—melodic, harmonic, |two apparently opposite extremes of realism ant 
and rhythmic.) But why is this so? Does it|a meaningless string of notes are the same thim 
mean that formal music is form alone without/ jin that they are both sound lacking musical form 
spirit, idea, feeling, or meaning, and that repre-| Again, the apparently opposite extremes withir 
sentative music is realism? Are we confronted|music—-the symphonic poem or the song, ani 
with the dread alternatives of a spiritless body|the symphony or the fugue—are in reality the 
and a disembodied spirit—a meaningless sound-| same, in that they are spirit embodied in musica 
pattern, and a mere imitation of the already| form, and any distinctions and headings can b 
obvious ? placed wherever any one chooses to place them 
The function of art, I take it, is to try and| the boundary line is hardly worth arguing abou! 
present reality, for reality must be beautiful.|nor the names we call them by, for tha: 
This is the direct antithesis to the aims of realism, | matter. 
which presents reality only as it appears to the | = 
unimaginative, visionless man. Art presents things, The Croydon Symphony Orchestra and Philharmonik 
ideas, feelings, in their true essence—beauty. | Society give their first concert on November 22, at 8, in the 
Realism can only represent things, ideas, and} baths Hall, Scarbrook Road, Croydon, when ‘ The Drean 
feelings nude, and out of all true relation to| of Gerontius’ will be performed, with Miss Margaret Balfour 
the universe. | Mr. John Coates, and Mr. Harold Williams as soloists. 
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from c NEW LIGHT ON LATE TUDOR COMP\ )SERS | Windsor, namely, £81 6s. 8d., for the board and 

s _ By W. H. GrattT F | education of the children, and resided in the Castle 
realism, if ™ ig Bes aaah es er |in a house called ‘ Old Commons.’ 

om formal IV.—RICHARD FARRANT Most musicians are familiar with Farrant’s two 

|, but only Farrant claims notice not only as the composer of | anthems, ‘Call to remembrance’ and ‘Hide not 
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some beautiful anthems and incidental music for 
plays, but also as one who helped considerably to 
develop the English drama, and who founded the first 
Blackfriars Theatre, in 1576, for the Queen’s Children | 
of the Revels—that is, the Children of Windsor | 
Chapel. He also can claim the credit of having | 
been the first to compose verse-anthems. 

Like so many composers of the mid-16th century, 
the biography of Farrant is very scanty. In fact, all 
that has hitherto been known of him is to be found 
in Henry Davey’s terse notice : ‘In 1564 he became 
Master of the Children at Windsor, returned to 
the Chapel Royal in 1569, and died, November 30, 
1580.’ 

‘Richard Farrant was born about the year 1526, 
and in 15% was appointed one of the Gentlemen 


of the Chapel Royal, under Edward VI. There is| 
a record of his fee being paid in 1552 (Stowe 


MSS. 57 He was continued in office under 
Queen Mary from 1553 to 1559, but in the latter 
year he married, and subsequently became one 
of the chaplains to Queen Elizabeth. His son, 
Richard, was born in 1560, and matriculated at 
Magdalen College on December 9, 1579, aged | 
nineteen. 

On April 4, 1564, Farrant resigned his post in the | 
Chapel Royal, owing to his promotion as Master of | 
the Children of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, being | 
also Minor-Canon and organist. Two years later 
he formed a company of boy players from the| 
choristers, and at Shrovetide, 156% (February 9-11), | 
presented a play for the delectation of Queen 
Elizabeth, receiving payment for same of £6 135. 4d. 
This play was so successful that Farrant produced | 
another before her Majesty at Shrovetide of the 
year 1562, for which he was paid the customary | 
£6 13s. 4@. On the death of Thomas Ceuston he} 
was reappointed to the Chapel Royal (November 5, 
1369), and yearly until New Year’s Day, 1572, he 
gave Court performances by his boys. In the latter 
year the play was ‘Ajax and Ulysses,’ for which 
Farrant wrote the incidental music as well as 
the libretto. ‘Quintus Fabius’ was produced on| 
January 6, 1574, and another play in 1575. At| 
length, in December, 1576, Farrant opened | 
Blackfriars Theatre— the first private theatre] 
of London—with the combined company of the| 
Windsor Children and the Chapel Royal Children. 
On Twelfth Night (January 6), 157%, he pre- 
sented ‘The History of Mutius Scevola’ before 
the Queen, receiving a special reward of £10, in 
addition to the usual amount of £6 135. 4d. 

Not all the names of the plays performed under 
Farrant’s direction have come down to us, but in 
addition to ‘Xerxes’ (January, 1575) and ‘ Mutius| 


Scevola’ (1577), we know that ‘The History of | 
Loyaltie and Bewtie’ (March 2, 1579), and ‘A 
History of Alucius’ (December 27, 1579), were 
played before the Court. Prof. Wallace is of 


opinion that the ‘ History of Alucius’ was the play 
which Farrant presented with his boys at Lincoln’s| 
Inn in February, 1580. It is the last recorded 
performance by Farrant, who made his will on 
November 30, 1580, and died the same day at 
Windsor, leaving his house in East Greenwich to 
his wife, Ann Farrant. He had a goodly salary at! 


Thou Thy face,’ while the authorship of ‘Lord, for 


Thy tender mercy’s sake,’ though claimed for 
John Hilton, has been traditionally ascribed to 
Farrant. 


The well-known Shakespearean song quoted by 
Sir Toby in ‘Twelfth Night,’ ‘There dwelt a man in 
Babylon, lady, lady,’ was introduced by Farrant 
into his play of ‘(restes,’ performed at Court in 
February, 1563. Another stage-song by Farrant 
is ‘O Jove, from stately throne,’ taken from his 
play ‘Xerxes,’ presented at the Court in January, 
1574; while a third, ‘Alas! ye salt sea gods,’ 
is from his play of ‘ Panthea and Abradatas,’ the 
score of which, ia five parts, for treble voice and 
instruments, is in Christ Church Library, Oxford. 
Mr. Arkwright says that in the British Museum copy 
of this last song it is assigned to Robert Parsons, 
but he has no hesitation in accepting its ascription 
to Farrant, ‘as the Christ Church copy is the earlier 
and better of the two.’ 

As regards instrumental music, Farrant composed 
several pieces for the organ, two of which (‘Felix 
namque’ and ‘ Voluntarye’) are in the Mulliner MS. 
Add. 30,513). 


Hd DLibitum 


By ‘Festr’ 


The Editor asks me to deal with a long letter he 
has received from Mr. Massi-Hardman. First, I am 
glad to find my opponent writing in an amicable 
strain ; I can assure him that I have no wish for the 
discussion to be on any other than a good-tempered 
basis. 

Among the few new points in the letter are (1) a 
slip of a musical critic who spoke of an oboist’s 
playing when the instrument happened to be silent, 
and (2) the case of a dramatic critic who wrote a 
damning notice of a play he had not seen. But these 
instances do not affect our argument. The first was 
a slip that is less inexcusable than Mr. Massi- 
Hardman thinks ; the unscrupulous dramatic critic 
ought to have been sacked, and no doubt would have 
been had his editor known of the occurrence. But 
such cases are isolated, and do not affect the value 
of criticism or the reputation of critics as a body. 
The main point in Mr. Massi-Hardman’s letter, 
however, is a kind of challenge. He says: 

In order that I, and others like me, may learn, I ask 
*Feste’ to criticise in detail some songs which I send 
him, stating his reasons for his criticisms, so that I may 
follow them in detail. ‘Feste’ said, in effect, in his 
September comments, that I had nothing to criticise, 
and therefore no use for criticism, so the pieces I send 
him are some of my ‘nothings ’—(of which ‘ nothings,’ 
however, as well as of others, one of the world’s fore- 
most publishing firms thought fit to acquire the 
copyright, and in some of which ‘nothings’ the McGill 
University, Canada, took marked interest for curriculum 
purposes)—my object in sending these particular pieces 
being that, as / am inviting criticism, / offer the target. 
He goes on to point out that, lest it should be 

thought that his aim in asking for such criticism is to 
advertise his pieces, I am at liberty to suppress titles 
and publishers’ names. I have no wish to do that. 
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I am always glad of an opportunity for bringing good 


music to the notice of readers; if I have to discuss 
music that is bad I always do so in the hope that no 
words of mine will increase its sale. Mr. Massi- 
Hardman ends by asking me to ‘hit straight from 
the shoulder,’ as he looks at the matter from an 
impersonal standpoint 

Chis is a sporting offer, and although I had made 
other plans for this month’s article, I feel that a 
refusal on my part would be liable to misconstruction. 
On Mr. Massi-Hardman’s head be it, then. I have 
gone through his compositions carefully, and will set 
down my honest opinion. 


(1) Song, ‘The Vow.’ Words from the Russian. 


The three bars of prelude are ambiguous in 
key, suggesting both G major and E minor : 
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This is an allowable procedure, but there should be 
some point in its adoption. As the material of the 
prelude is not used in the song itself, and as the 
words do not show it to be significant, the song starts 
badly because its introduction has nothing to do 
with the business in hand. The composer will not 
deny that every bar in a work should be a vital part 
of the scheme. 

As a matter of detail, I suggest that the first two 
D sharps would be better noted as E flats; an| 
accidental would be saved, and the key better defined. | 
I do not like the simultaneous use of D sharp and 
D natural in the third bar. I do not say that these 
notes should never be used together; but there are 
ways of using them, and a cadence in E minor is not 
a very good choice. Even cadentially, however, they 
might be justified by the context, or by some special 
needs of the words being set. But the rest of this} 
song is quite conventional in every way, and the text 


3 


calls for nothing unusual. 

Coming to the song itself, the rhythmic scheme 
strikes me as very monotonous. The song is short, 
it is true, but that does not save the situation. On 
the contrary, it makes it worse, for a rhythm that 
becomes dull in a mere couple of pages, must be 
poor indeed. Every phrase but the last is practically 
the same pattern : 


J- | 


The melody is just fair; with a better harmonization | 
and accompaniment it might be made to sound far less | 


ra, 

ordinary than it doesastreatedhere. The harmony is 
| quite lacking in freshness, and the composer's key. 
scheme and tonality are weak. I do not object to 

| the song starting in G major and ending in E minor. 
No doubt the composer had an idea that as the words 

were from the Russian there should be a touch of 

the barbaric in the music, and therefore ordinary 

| cadences would be out of place. (There is not much 
in this, as the words, despite their origin, are very 

ordinary jog-trot English, with no Russian references 

or feeling.) But if the ordinary cadence would be 

out of place, even more so would be the idiom of the 


British ballad at its most saponaceous. Here is the 
close 
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The harmony of the word ‘promise’ makes a bad 
join on to the next bar, besides being out of the 
general scheme. Does Mr. Massi-Hardman like his 
accentuation of ‘away’? He has not really avoided 
the stress on the weak syllable by putting an accent 
over the second, because the first coincides with 
the emphatic E in the bass. He would have done 
better to treat the word in either of the two following 
ways: 


a) A) 
; 3 o >: = = iE =) Ss 
== == is + 
a 
Prom - ise way Prom - ise a way 


The accompaniment consists of very obvious 
arpeggio figures, on these lines throughout until the 
closing bars : 





The writing generally shows a lack of skill and 


| finish, but this is a matter of detail that would take 


far too much space to set forth and illustrate. | 
trust, however, that the examples quoted will prove 
my assertion that this is not a good song. 


2) Song, ‘To the Nightingale.’ Words from the 


Russian. 

I do not hesitate to say right away that this song !s 
bad. Being a good deal longer than its companion, 
the composer’s weakness in dealing with his material 
is more apparent. Again there is a lame start with a 
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—— 
feeble introduction that has no 
rest of the work : 


connection with the 








The 
discussion. 
be the germ of something significant later ; 
doesn’t. 

One of the chief weaknesses is the composer’s| 
inability to keep things going. Thus when the voice 





poverty of this gua music needs no 
It could justify itself only by proving to 
which it} 





pulls up, the bottom drops out of the music; the 
pianoforte merely marks time with such trite 
paddings as : 
a tempo. | 
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There is also a lack of homogeneity about the! 
pianoforte part. The words call for very little 
change of manner, but the second half of the song 
gives us at least half-a-dozen different styles of 
«companiment in about twenty bars. As in the 
other song, the rhythm of the voice part is poor. | 
Vhen it moves, the motion is usually a jog-trot, and | 


| The fact 
| publishing house, and that the McGill University 
| has adopted some of the composer’s 
| teaching purposes, doesn’t weigh with me. 


often it simply hangs fire. Of the numerous 
crudities in the harmonization and in the keyboard 
writing I have not room to speak, because it is 
impossible to discuss them intelligibly without 
a prohibitive amount of music-type. The verbal 
accentuation is again a weak point—e.g., the word 


| ‘echoing’ in the last phrase: 


Ex. 7. 


rallent. mo/to 
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Incidentally, this quotation shows some of the 


combined poverty and pretentiousness of the piano- 
forte writing, though I could have cited far worse 
cases did space permit. Is the G flat in the 
penultimate bar a misprint for G natural? It may 
be, but throughout the composer indulges in naive 
attempts at modernity (see, for example, the closing 
bar in this last example), and it is probable that the 
G flat is one of them. Anyway, its ugliness is 


| incontestable. 


On the whole, then, with regret, I can find 
nothing good to say of Mr. Massi-Hardman’s songs. 
that they were accepted by a famous 


works for 
If it 
did, I should be even as one of the critics whom 
Mr. Massi-Hardman last month accused of being 
influenced by such extra-musical considerations as 
the mere names of the composers. I have judged 


| the music as impartially as if the composer were my 
| dearest friend—more so, in fact—and I am sorry to 


have to say that if it had been brought to me by a 


| pupil, I should have been moved to decorate it with 


lavish blue pencillings and suggestions. The 
composer bade me ‘hit right out from the shoulder’ ; 
I dislike that way of putting it, because it implies an 


| attack, whereas I have merely given a quite impersonal 


opinion on his music. In his letter Mr. Massi- 
Hardman suggests that after I have commented on his 
songs he will ‘comment on my comments.’ I think 
not ; no useful purpose will be served by discussion. 
All the comments in the world will not make the 
examples I have quoted other than bad. Better 
drop the subject. I have plenty of other matters 
waiting attention, and if Mr. Massi-Hardman has 
any spare time he will be well advised to spend it 
with a good teacher of composition. 
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It is often said that the cause of good music suffers 
from a lack of energy and appeal on the advertise- 
ment side. 
credit for refraining from the use of the terms ‘ vim 
and ‘ pep.’) Certainly, the publishers of good music 
music which at least not bad) appear to 
advertise in too f/ano a strain. The note of all 
advertising to-day is high in pitch and brazen in 
so far the only music that has the 


’ 


Oo! 1s 


juality, but 


benefit of modern methods is the baser kind of song | 


ind dance. A reader signing himself ‘ Disgusted 
Musician’ sends me a leaflet issued by a well-known 


dance-music publisher; he asks me to share his 
indignation, and to express it ad /é. Although 
| like te accommodate readers, I can’t work up 


any temper about the leaflet. It has amused me, 
and I laid it aside wishing that somehow those 
responsible for the sale of good music could devise 
a publicity method that would be as telling, though 
minus its ungrammatical and slangy style. 
of the secrets of good advertising is the button- 
holing of the prospective customer. Somehow every 
reader of the announcement ought to be made to feel 
that the wares concerned are just what he has so far 
been lacking. It of course, far easier to effect 
this when dealing with such articles as (say) soap, 
because soap a necessity (or at all events a 
desirable extra) in most people’s daily routine. 
Music and books are on a different footing, but 
much can be done in the way of personally interesting 


is, 


1s 


the reader, as can be seen in some book publishers’ | 


announcements, and above all in the little heart-to- 


heart talk which Mr. Grant Richards holds weekly | 


with the readers of Zhe Zimes Literary Supplement 
If I were a music publisher I should take the public 
into my confidence in the sime way, discussing 
forthcoming novelties, reporting progress on recently 
issued works, quoting reviews, being quite frank 


about my hopes and disappointments, and, above 


all, taking good care that the reader was never in 
any doubt as to the prices of as many works as | 
could drag in. As a result, many hundreds of folk 
would read what I had to say, whereas a plain list or 
announcement is often passed by. To those who 
objected that my methods were lacking in dignity, I 
should reply that I was a music publisher, not a 
professor of deportment. 
the composers whose wares had been 
entrusted to me, (2) myself and my fellow share 
holders, and (3) the cause of music generally—for | 
ask you to assume that I should not publish tosh. 


better for (1 


Che leaflet sent to me by ‘ Disgusted Musician’ is 
of a type that would not be likely to come in the way 
of the readers of this journal, so I propose to pass it 
on to them. 


but as both feelings are possible only when active 
interest is aroused, I can at least be sure that the 
leaflet will not bore them. I have no wish to 


advertise either the publisher concerned, or his dance 
music, so names and titles will be altered. 

The circular at once strikes the intimate, personal 
note by being addressed to the reader—-not, observe, 
a number of them, but just the one. ‘Ladies and 


gentlemen’ is public-speechy and _ promiscuous ; 


‘ Dear brothers and sisters’ suggests that somebo ly 
wants to improve you; ‘Comrades’ is now ear 
marked by the red tie and soap-box brigade. But 


this publisher regards you as a person, not as one of 


‘lL hope the reader will give me due} 


One| 


My one object in life| 
wou'd be to sell music, and the greater the sale the | 


Some will be amused, others irritated, | 


1924 
}a crowd, and hails you as ‘Dear Friend.’ The 
familiar note thus struck is kept up : 
DEAR FR!IEND,—September! The start of the 
Season. And let’s hope it’s going to be a record 


Season for all of us. We shan’t worry while we can 
send you numbers like the enclosed. We are sending 
these specially early because there’s just one colossal 
furore we want you to play at once: 


“YOU'RE IN ALABAMA SURE AS YOU'RE BORN’ 


(Fox-trot). Halfof our Subscribers have asked us forit, 
and the other half knew we’d send it as soon as we 


could, It is the greatest thing .\merica has given us, 
bar nothing. Flora Blaze is ‘cleaning-up’ wonderful 
with it. Jack Stilton and his marvellous Band makes 


‘em yell forit. And it’s the famous Savoy Orpheans’ 
Broadcast Broadside Wildfire Radio Tune! And then 
you ain’c heard half! Start in now, and let it go. 


CLEMENTINE’ 


is coupled with the above. Here’s London Society’s 
pet tune. A rhythm you've never heard before, and 
harmonies that would have made Debussy and some of 
those Classic guys give up writing and start a Jazz band! 


*MURPHY'S PIGSTYE.’ 


Everyboiy’s been asking for a new comedy singing 
fox-trot. Here itis! Not since ‘Pyjamas’ have we 
had anything to equal it—already the rage of Blackpool, 
Douglas, Scarborough, &c. Get your Singer to chant 
the chorus whilst the other boys shout the—* Who? 
When ? How? Why? Where?’ Backed on this is: 


* so 


YHIS IS TOOTING,’ 


The number that Paul Whiteman recorded on II.M.V. 
Records—this is another sure-fire singing number. 
The biggest numbers from previous parcels are : 
‘Venetian Rose * (The Valse Rage of the Season); 
‘Dream Mammy ’ (The Radio craze song); ‘ Hullo! 
Lulu !’ (The biggest fox-trot ever). 
Be popular, and play them. 


Yours fur success, 


P.S.—Send for new American numbers, all red-hot. 
2s, each, F.O. only. 


Most of us would have put that final tip the othe 
way round—‘ Play them and be popular.’ But thé 
is a detail. 


Some publishers of the better type of music are no 
adopting a personal type of advertisement, as can & 
seen in most of the musical journals. Here 's 
quotation from one such announcement : 


My song advertisement of last month has been 
instructive to me. In it I endeavoured to express my 
personal opinion regarding the present and prospective 
positions of the ballai—the scrapegrace that has of late 
upset a good many calculations of publishers and the 
trade. I find that my opinion has been warmly 
welcomed by music-dealers, and has happily resulted 
in quite a flutter of business. My optim'sm as to the 
future appears to be widely shared by my customers. 
The days are past when I was in active and personal 

| touch with them, but I like in my advertisements to be 

| frank and outspoken on matters that mutually interest 
's. One cannot have business without enthusiasm and 
preparation; and as a Publisher, I like to air my views, 
and to be useful to myself and others. 


And he proceeds to air them. 


Unfortunately, the music concerned is of the 
feeble ballad type. I want to see a _ musicé 
advertisement that shall be the equivalent © 





| Mr. Grant Richards’s weekly letter ; such an analog 
| will be possible only when the musical standaré 
|of the works concerned is as good as the litera) 
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| 
quality of his books. But the fact that such| 
methods are being adopted by music publishers 
other than jazz merchants leads one to hope that} 
sooner or later publishers of symphonies, chamber | 
works, and other music of first-rate importance, will | 
come down off their perch and announce their wares | 
in such a way that the advertisement pages of a 
musical journal will be as interesting as its literary | 
side. There need be no sacrifice of principle, and | 
no concessions to bad taste. Slang, Americanisms, 
and doubtful grammar can be left to the publishers | 
of jazz. All that need be adopted is their knack of | 
somehow making the reader take in what they have | 
to say from start to finish. 


| 
‘Subscriber’ writes from Ipswich, Queensland, on 
the question of programme charges, discussed in this | 
column a few months ago. Heencloses a programme | 
which is so bad a sixpennyworth that we in London | 
miy consider ourselves to be well treated in com-| 
parison. The programme was of a concert given by | 
the Cherniavsky Brothers. It consists of four large | 
pages, a little less in acreage than those formidable | 
sheets with which we wrestle at the ‘Proms.’ Page 1 | 
s headed by a large advertisement of ‘HEENZO, the} 
Famous Money-Saving Treatment for COLDs and | 
INFLUENZA,’ consisting chiefly of a lengthy letter | 
from the Cherniavsky Brothers to the Proprietor, 
testifying to the efficacy of Heenzo. (‘We have| 
toured the world, and were in several countries | 
while their principal cities were being scourged by | 
influenza, as protection against which we relied upon | 
the regular use of Heenzo,’ &c.) The rest of this| 
first page is made up with the names of the Brothers 
in large type, with additional information as to the| 
pronunciation of the name, and an intimation that | 
‘Latest Photographs (1s.) can be obtained from 
the Ushers,’ 

Clearly the Trio, though rolling stones, mean to 
gather their share of any moss that happens to be 
lying round loose. 

Two-thirds of the inside of the sheet are taken up 
by advertisements, the place of honour being occupied | 
by four portraits of ‘ Beautiful Operatic and Concert | 
Celebrities’ as ‘Dainty Advocates of Mercolized | 
Wax for the Skin,’ also ‘Orange Blossom Hair} 
Shampoo, Rose-Tinted Cheek Bloom, Efficient Hair | 
Waving Fluid, Grey Hair Restorer,’ &c. The greater | 
part of the remaining third of the middle of the sheet | 
s filled by an article on ‘The Cherniavskys as a} 
[rio,” from which we learn (with some surprise after | 
reading that very commercial front page) that the 
three ‘revere their life-work as a beautiful and 
hallowed thing.’ So far, as you will see, there is | 
nothing about the concert for which ‘Subscriber’ | 
had bought a seat. But the matter had not been | 

| 
| 
| 





a 


overlooked ; in the remaining corner of this square 
yard of paper is ‘To-night’s Programme.’ Eventhen, 
however, the information is scanty. Thus, the audience 
was told that brother Jan would piay a Nocturne and | 
a Mazurka of Chopin, but which of the many | 
Nocturnes and Mazurkas was known only to Jan| 
himself. There are some misprints—/voco appears | 
as fusco, and Boccherini as Boccharini. The family | 
nstinct for turning an honest penny in the way of | 
advertisement is shown by the insertion of ‘ Played | 
for the Columbia Records’ at the foot of this| 
beggarly list. 


There remains the fourth page of the | one’s hands, &c., may be. 


‘Cherniavsky’s World Travel’ we have flamboyant 
and barely grammatical descriptions of ‘The 
Paradise of the Pacific,’ ‘The Land of the Garden of 
Eden,’ ‘ The Cherniavskys’ Impressions of Rio de 
Janeiro,’ ‘A joyous time in Cairo,’ &c. My 
correspondent tells me that the perpetrators of this 
disgraceful imposition were advertised as ‘ The 
Three Big Men of the Musical World,’ and that 
among the works played was ‘The Waters of 
Minnetonka,’ than which there is surely no feebler 
thing extant. He adds that this sixpennyworth, 
coming on the top of a charge of 5s. 5¢. for a seat 
75. 6d. at Brisbane, plus tax), was the last straw, and 


| really something to write home about. 


An American musical journal tells us about yet 


| one more type of dancing that is being developed in 


Atlanta, Ga. The founder of the school is Blanche 
Potter-Spiker, who claims that it is possible to teach 
‘ the entire body the translation of musical notation,’ 
and so join up the arts of music and dancing witha 
completeness never before achieved. ‘The exponents 
are called not dancers, nor musicians, but ‘ Players’ : 


Upon entering the home of the Spiker Players, one 
is impressed by the atmosphere of supreme relaxation 
and by orderly and artistic movement of body and 


speech. It is truly a laboratory where mind and body 
are tuned for collaboration. One might venture to 
give this school of music, this art and science of 
motion, a new name—psycho-eurhythmics. 

When I began to read the article | knew we 


should not get far before meeting that blessed word 
‘psycho’; and | shouldn’t be surprised if ‘ complexes’ 
were also lying around.) The training is on the 
drastic side, as you will see. First your body has to 
be ‘ rebuilt’ and ‘tuned,’ likewise ‘treated according 
to a generalised system.’ I suppose most of us who 
are well past our first youth have occasional reminders 
that our body could do with a bit of rebuilding. 
he proportions have somehow gone astray, the 
graceful curves of yesteryear have become generous 
protuberances ; there is a disinclination to stoop, and 
stairs are an infliction. But I fear the Potter-Spiker 
‘rebuilding’ is not for the likes of us. We must be 
content with touching our toes twenty times per day, 
and backing up that undignified operation by sternly 
practising self-control at the table. But even in the 
case of those whose bodies are sufficiently tractable, 
the Potter-Spiker regime is no catch. After the 
‘treatment according to a generalised system’ has 
been suffered : 


. . the speciality, the dramatic expression or interpre- 
tative motion is taken up. ‘First,’ says Mrs. Potter- 
Spiker, ‘there is a breaking up of the body [wow !], 
finding the complexes [What did I tell you?]; then 
begins the work, bit by bit, of tuning the instrument. 
It must be fully realised that most bodies are untuned. 
This tuning is done by testing the colour-pitch of the 
hands, feet, and shoulders ; in fact, every part of the 
body has the power of expression.’ 


This last fact no doubt accounts for the scanty 


amount of clothing worn by the Players shown in the 


illustration accompanying the article. 
I am not quite clear as to what the ‘colour-pitch’ of 
At first sight it seems to 


broadsheet, and we turn to it, thinking that perhaps| pe a condition calling for soap and water, but we 


itmay give something in the way of musical return 
for that sixpence. But no; under the heading 
c 


know that it is really something subtle left for 
Atlanta, Ga., to discover. 
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The pitch of the various parts of the body having 
been ascertained, ‘next follows the study of technic’: 


The school teaches a literal translation of musical 
notation. The body is taught the expression of note- 
and rest- values, scales, arpeggios, octaves, trills, 
dramatic and coloratura qualities. 


Most of us can manage to deal with any amount 
of rest-values, but we are sceptical about the 
‘literal’ translation of anything else in notation. 
However 


The body is now ready to translate or perform a 
composition, This is done, not by a series of tableaux 
or pantomimes, but each note is ‘played’ by hand, 
head, shoulders, feet, arms, legs, or body. It is a 
literal translation. Not a phrase is slurred; it must 
be clear-cut technic. Every composition is analysed 
before the dance is built. The nationality of the 
composer is studied in order to give an authoritative 
interpretation. Khythm is taught just as it is in 
instrumental work, not as a physical gymnastic. The 
musical sound is translated into bodily movement and 
not a mechanical exercise taken to musical sound. 


All this talk about ‘literal translation’ is nonsense | 


—unless the word ‘literal’ has lost its meaning. 


Neither words nor musical notation can be ‘literally’ | 


The nearest you can 
is to tell the 


expressed by bodily motions. 
get (which is not very near, after all 


spectator what emotion, idea, or story you are going | 


to express, and then adopt such postures and go 
through such movements as are most suitable. 
seems to be what the Players in the picture are doing 
with Debussy’s ‘Reflets dans l’Eau.’ Indeed, the 
text tells us that they are ‘translating’ the work 
‘into living pictures,’ and, lest the spectator be slow 
in the uptake, the ‘translation’ takes place on the 
margin of a pond, so that we see the reflets in the 
eau. (But even so, unless the spectator knows the 
title of the piece he might as easily believe it to be 
Ethelbert Nevin’s ‘ Narcissus,’ for the Players are 
gazing into the pond with every sign of approval at 
what they see there. In fairness, I add that the 
approval is justified, for a more attractive bevy . 
however, that is neither here nor there. 

But Mrs. Potter - Spiker will not have us 
believe that she is merely doing what Pavlova and 
others have done. She claims that the art is a kind 
of silent music. Her scholars begin with small, 
simple pieces, studying form and composition, and 
‘just as a pianist or violinist is taught to read at 
sight, the Spiker Players are taught to feel and 
express at hearing.’ 
hand is orchestration, the Spiker Players take up 
positions on the stage corresponding to those of the 
players in an orchestra. ‘Each section is given its 
score, and dances by literal translation’: 

For example [says Mrs. Potter-Spiker], in Schubert's 

* Unfinished’ Symphony, the string section uses the 

full body ; the flute, the head and arms; piccolo, the 

arms and feet ; French horn and other brasses, the full 

body ; cymbals, the arms and hands ; timpani, the feet. 
I imagine that a real orchestra plays the music itself 
while all this is going on. This is not made clear in 
the article, so perhaps the various Potter-Spikerites 
have the band parts before them, and, in a rich, 
impressive silence, go through such bodily motions as 
seem to be called for by the music. If this is the 
case, it would be interesting to see what would 
happen if the audience (or, rather, the spectators 
were kept in ignorance of the title of the work that 
was being ‘literally translated.’ A liberal prize 
might safely be offered for a successful guess. 


That | 


Moreover, when the business in | 


————— 
| On the whole there does not seem to be much of a 
| future for this kind of music-making outside Atlanta, 
| Ga. But one never knows, does one? You and | 
| may yet be joining amateur Potter-Spiker orchestras 
|and engaging in these dumb antics. But some of us 
| will want to choose our instrument. We shall make 
|a bee-line for those that seem likely to call for the 
|minimum of preliminary ‘breaking-up of the body.’ 
|A hasty glance at the colour-pitch of my hands 





and shoulders convinces me that I should make a | 


| poor show in the brass department, where ‘the full 
| body’ is to be used. You must let me take the 
| cymbals, or I shan’t play. 


‘THE SEAL WOMAN,’ 


A Celtic opera by Marjorie Kennedy Fraser and 
| Granville Bantock. 
| The Catlleach (an old crone) 
The Isleman 
| First Fisher 
| Second Fisher 
The Seal Woman 
The Seal Sister 
The Water Kelpie 
First Swan Maiden L. Pearson 
Second Swan Maiden D. McKenna 
Third Swan Maiden E. Napier 
The Oyster-Catcher M. Martin Harvey 
Moreg (child of the Seal Woman) Madeleine Webb 

Conductor—Adrian C, Boult. 


M. Kennedy Fraser 
Geotfrey Dams 
Bertram Newstead 
Leslie Bennett 
Denne Parker 
Alice Moxon 
William Bennett 


A Celtic opera? Celtic, yes ; but unfortunately not 
opera. This is the point which of all others needs to 
be stressed and made clear if English opera is to 
hold its own, as it certainly should, against the 
modern operas of France, Italy, and Germany, 
Let me say at once that English opera to-day shows 


a marked advance on ‘The Children of Don’ and 
‘The Legend of Arthur.’ It is no longer imitative. 
‘The Perfect Fool,’ ‘Hugh the Drover,’ ‘The 


Boatswain’s Mate,’ and ‘ The Immortal Hour,’ what- 
ever their merits or demerits, owe nothing to 
Wagner, Puccini, or Debussy. Text and music are 
original—and this is the first step towards national 
opera. The next step is to discover how to combine 
originality of invention with the requirements of 
the theatre. ‘The Seal Woman’ is a wholly original 
work; it also ignores completely the needs of the 
theatre, and that is why, in spite of the delightful 
music of Bantock and of a good central dramatic 
interest, it fails to convince. 

When all allowance is made for different views we 
may hold as to the function of a theatre and the 
construction of a play, certain bed-rock facts remain 
| which are common to all good theatrical art—drama 
or opera. I have no desire to bring in Schlegel’ 
theories or Victor Hugo’s preface to ‘Cromwell. 
| Yet these writers’ conception of the theatre has 4 
bearing on opera which a good librettist ignores to 
his cost. A drama must be dramatic in the telling 
and not only in its climaxes. There must be 4 
connection between its episodes. The folk who 
appear on the stage must influence in some degree or 
other the chief characters. We may have a play of 
action, real and physical; or we may have a play of 
psychological developments. What is inadmissible \s 
the play of inaction. Something must happen on the 











stage if the theatre is to justify its conventions. _ If the 
actors’ only task is to tell a story, or a chain of 
| stories, they can do it far more effectively on the 
|concert platform. Mrs. Kennedy Fraser had 4 
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good story to tell in the ‘Seal Woman’; but instead|‘The Flying Dutchman.’ There might have been 
of making it live she just gives us the bare bones of| the desperate love of a mortal for an immortal 


it, filling in her scenes with stories, legends, and 
ballads whose connection with the central episode is 
exceedingly remote. Indeed, to know the characters 
of the story we should require a ‘Who’s Who.’ 
They all spring from Celtic legend, but not all have 
much to do with the plot of the opera. To begin 
with, the Seal Woman herself requires some 
explanation ; she must be humanized if she is to be 
the heroine of something morethan afishy tale. The 
Seal Women, we are told 2 the Programme, are the 
daughters of a king by his first wife. They were so 
lovely, so brave, and so virtuous, that their step- 


mother became jealous of their power, and by an| 


intrigue with a magician succeeded in turning them 
into seals. This may be called legend No. 1. Their 
life as seals is the subject of another legend—No. 2. 
The sea-ladies wear a garb (presumably a seal-skin, 


being, as in ‘The Immortal Hour.’ Or there might 
have been some grim humour if the story had been 
treated in Mr. Wells’s way; and when the Water 
Kelpie appeared suddenly from nowhere with a babe 
in his arms we did think for a moment that there 
was going to be a dash of naughtiness in this sea 
legend. Mrs. Kennedy Fraser kept to the letter 
rather than to the spirit of her legendary material- 
for legends are valuable only in so far as they affect 
us and appeal to our senses—and the result is an 
entertainment which, in spite of many excellent 
things, just misses fire. 

It is an infinite pity that this should be so. The 
music of Bantock is both masterly and charming. 


Given a good story that will stir him profoundly, 
he can certainly write first-class opera. The 
| production reflected considerable credit on the 


although the garment that was tossed about on) authorities and on the performers of the Birmingham 


the stage at Birmingham looked like anything but a| Repertory Theatre. 


But it is no use pretending that 


seal-skin), and once this magic coat is taken from | opera with such a libretto is opera. The history of 


them they become mortals again. 
native people may ask why they should stick to their 


Plain, unimagi- | 


| 


music is strewn with the wreckage of operas which 
failed owing to inadequate libretti. Even the art of 


sea and their seal-skins instead of going back to the| Beethoven and Weber could not instil real life into 


king’s palace to confront their stepmother. But let 
that pass. Legend No. 3 concerns a Water Kelpie 


whose story, I was told by a kindly mentor, is really | 


the most touching of all. As, however, there was no 
word about it in the programme, and as it has nothing 
todo with the Seal Woman, it is best ignored for 
the present. Legend No. 4 gives us the real plot, 


the stories of Fidelio and Freischiitz. Let us learn 
from the mistakes of others, and give to the 
theatre that which is its due. Above all, let us 
get rid of the idea that anything is good enough 


| for opera, that music alone matters, that plot and 


which is of a fisherman who, left alone on a lonely| 


island (which is not I’I[le des Pingouins), saw and fell 


in love with the sea lady and persuaded her to marry | 


him by holding back her seal-skin. Family life with the 
sea lady goes smoothly, and a child is born in wedlock. 
Legend No. 5 tells of the love of the sea that seal 
women have in their blood, and how once in seven 
years it flames up into passionate longing. As 
ill-luck would have it, just at the critical moment in 
the seven years the child discovers the seal-skin 
under the peat-stack, and hands its over innocently to 
her mother, who promptly dons it and, presumably, 
flops into the sea, as perfect seals are wont to do. 
Anyhow, she disappears ; 
wrecked, and he is left to bemoan his fate. 
if you will marry sea-ladies you must find a better 
place than a peat-stack to hide their furs in, even if 
peat (according to the advertisements) does keep 
away moths and other vermin. 

Now, there is clearly good opera stuff in these 
legends ; as raw material they are admirable. The 


| greatest felicity and skill. 


the sailorman’s home is| r ; : Sys : 
Moral :| the fifth season of the Islington Choral Society, of 
| which he is Patron. 


construction are of no importance. ‘Tosca’ is a 
bad play, and a bad opera, yet the cleverness of the 
construction has drawn endless people to hear it. 
It should be added that the production, which owed 
much to Mrs. Kennedy Fraser, was admirable, and 
that she herself acted with great distinction the part 
of the old crone who dreams it all. Bantock, more- 
over, has employed only a small orchestra with the 
F. B. 





SIR HUGH ALLEN ON CHORAL SINGING 


Sir Hugh Allen attended the opening meeting of 


He gave a breezy little address, 
saying in a simple, homely way so many of the 


| things about choral singing that are either not said 


bare legend is only a peg on which the dramatist | 


must hang his ideas ; it is something that gives scope 
to his imagination in creating characters, to his skill 
in contrasting them, in bringing out in the clash of 
human wills and passions those artistic forms and 
expressions which are the breath of life of dramatic 
or epic poetry. The dramatist will deal with 
at length, and the writer for opera briefly, so as to 
allow for the enlarging and expanding influence of 
music. But the issue must be clear. 
our sympathy for his characters, and they must 
eserve it. Who could feel deeply either for the 
Seal Woman, apparently quite contented both as a 
seal and as a woman, or for the fisherman 
knowing the trick, could divorce a wife and get 
another one every seven years? The story could 
have been handled in many ways. There might 
have been a rival to the lover, as happens in 


it | 


| There must be something behind it all. 
He must ask | 


at all, or are said hazily or pompously, that we are 
glad to be able to reproduce his remarks : 


I see that the object of your Society is to attain proficiency 
in the performance of sacred and secular music for the 
recreation of its members, and also, it is hoped, that of the 
general public. I should like to suggest that one of the 
aims of the Society might be to make the public musical, 
and the performers enthusiasts who are to become so. In 
regard to singing itself, why do you sing? It is a curious 
thing that you all give up a lot of time in all weathers 
through the darkest days of the year, to come to be talked 
to very strictly, and probably abused, by your conductor. 
You may say that 
it is a discipline which enables you to live a more virtuous 
life. There isa great deal of discipline in it—none better. 
Choral singing has all the advantages of games, all the 


| co-operation and all the ‘playing for the side’ that you 


who, | 


| The singer, as a rule, is not a modest person. 


get in games, without the roughnesses—except on the 
part of the conductor! I suppose one may say that it is 
a game that is played by more people than all other games. 
What does choral singing teach us? I suppose the first 
is the idea of co-operation to which I have just referred. 
The more 
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exalted the singer, the more immodest (laughter)—you 
know what I mean. The restraining influence of part- 
singing, in which the most important qualities are blend 


and balance, is the same thing as team work in games. 


Choral singers have at once to submit themselves to sinking | 


their individualities into a co-operate plan. The process 
of becoming subdued is a fairly strenuous one, as you know. 
You probably have often been checked by your conductor 
for exuberance, and more often, perhaps, for lack of 
energy; both of which are qualities exhibited in games. 
I believe that there is hardly any situation so upsetting to 
the tenor as when he sees a high note and is not allowed 
to sing it as though it were his last. Another indisputable 
fact about chorai singing is that all members are equal ; 
there is no more democratic thing than a choral society. It 
does not matter who you are, so long as the voice is there. 
Singing teaches the power to develop courage. It is a 
form of cowardice to listen to the person ‘next door.’ 
A person who has once been made to sing by himself is 
seldom guilty of this particular form of cowardice. Another 
thing that singing gives is the power of endurance. Singing 
is exhausting, but when the breathing is properly done, it is 
extremely healthy. One remarkable fact about choral 
singing which does not always appear is the good fellow- 
ship engendered by it. The goodwill brought about by 
choral singing has a most extraordinary effect not only 


on the singing itself, but on the lives of the singers also. | 


Many centuries ago St. Augustine, in his ‘Confessions,’ 
spoke of the effect the beautiful music in a church had on 
him. He felt so carried away, so enraptured by it, that he 
thought it must be sent to him asa temptation of the Devil. 
Nowadays, perhaps, we are wiser. Do you find that one 
of the most stimulating things in the world is a long, 
endo, or a long diminuendo’ I do not know 
of that 


rolling cres 


of anything from the conductor’s point view 
carries one off one’s feet quite like that. You cannot do 
anything in music without thinking: you sing just as 


much with your brain as with your voice. What do you 
find when you start singing something you do not know? 
You take a sort of dislike to it; but as you get to know it 
better, your liking for it grows until, finally, you come to love 
it. Some of you may understand what the music is about, 
and all of you understand the words. Has it ever dawned 
on you why you can read words so easily, and write letters 
so easily, and even remember complete and lengthy sentences ? 
Can you do the same with your music? Can you take a 
baok of music home to-night, read it, and find yourself 
whistling the tune in the street to-morrow? You can read 
words because you actually know the sounds. It should be 
the same with music. You will not mind if I emphasise 
this, for it is so tremendously important. When you are 
learning something fresh, your conductor has to translate it, 
and play it upon the pianoforte, and perhaps even sing it to 
you, 
the pianoforte is right. If you go to the Parrot House at 
the Zoo and whistle the same tune long enough, you will 
in time hear the tune whistled by a parrot. But that is not 
learning music. You can learn to read music in exactly 
the same way as you learn to read or write. You all know 
the words of ‘Auld Lang Syne’: do you know the notes? 
Instead of singing ‘Pom, pom, pom, pom,’ sing the notes 
as they are on the pianoforte. If you practise that with 
all the tunes you know, there is hardly a tune in the world 
that you could not read at sight. Of course, membership 
of a choral society involves responsibilities of other kinds, 
too. Punctuality is part of the discipline of music. Be 
there at the right time, and in the right place. It is remark 
able to me to see the keenness, the real enthusiasm, with 
which people properly handled will respond to the wishes 
of their luctor. It does not matter what the music, 
or what the size of the choir, provided always the spirit 


cor 


is there. 


Mgr. Robert Benson’s ‘The Maid of Orleans’ will be 


performed at the Guildhall School of Music on November | 


6,7, and 8, by the Koval Exchange Assurance Players, with 
incidental music by Harold Rawlinson, scored for double 
string quintet, solo wood-wind, horn, trumpet, and 


percussion, and a hidden chorus. 


What you should do is to sing it first, and then see if | 


-| good 


Wew Music 


| NEW MUSIC FOR STRINGS 


The first place in the month’s catalogue of novelties 
goes by right to the new edition of Bach’s Concerto 
in G minor (Augener). Students of Bach will 
remember how Spitta, in writing of the Violin 
| Concertos, laments that in spite of the scarcity of 


solo violin music of sterling worth, the Bach 
Concertos are not as popular as they should be. 
The times have changed considerably in _ this 


respect, and thereis no serious violinist nowadays who 
has not played some time or other either the E major 
or the A minor Concerto. both are as popular as 
they can be, and indeed more popular than the true 
lover of Bach quite likes, for, thanks to the fashion, 
they are often played by young people who lack the 
necessary qualifications. But it worth remem- 
bering that these Concertos undoubtedly owe their 
present popularity to the inspiring influence of great 
performers. The A minor Concerto was practically 
revealed by Brodsky’s interpretation at Leipsic, and 
the E major Concerto was to most /erra incognita 
until Ysaye discovered it anew. The G minor, 
however, has not profited by the boom as have 
the other two, and the reason is not far to seek. 
The Adagio, beautiful as it is, does not quite rise to 
the level of the corresponding movements of the 
E major and A minor. In these we get Bach at his 
best ; in the G minor it is still Bach that speaks to 
us in his serene, olympic fashion ; but this lovely 
discourse appeals by virtue of its beauty, not 
because of its profound intimacy. And if it is 
|right that the first place should go to the three 
Concertos already familiar (E major, A minor, and 
| D minor for two violins), even a ‘ second best’ Bach 
should kindle ambition in young, talented violinists, 
and it is to be hoped that it will not be long before a 
| worthy exponent makes the G minor Concerto his 
|own, as Ysaye made the E major and Brodsky the 
A minor. } 

In ‘Prince Charlie: A Scottish Rhapsody,’ for 
violin and pianoforte, John B. McEwen (Joseph 
Williams) appeals to something that is as old 
|as music—and possibly older. When men lived in 
caves, I presume, they boasted about them and 
loved them even before they sang about them. The 
trouble is that patriotism and good art seldom go 
together. Even Wagner’s ponderous ‘ Kaisermarsch’ 
was forgotten outside Germany long before the war 
made Kaiserism repugnant. One may find good 
patriotic tunes without great difficulty in most 
countries. But their /ocws is the public square, not 
the concert-room. ‘Charlie is my darling’ is, in its 
way, a capital tune, but the most deft accompaniment 
cannot easily add something vital to it, or detract 
from its essentially open-air quality. At best it 
suggests the tramping of legions of Highlandmen, 
and however much we may admire the lion-hearted 
supporters of the Stuart, we should not like to hear 
them tramping in Wigmore Hall, and still less in 
our drawing-rooms. This Scottish Rhapsody 's 
|almost too good for an open-air piece, yet not quite 
enough for a concert solo. Perhaps the 
resources of colour which the orchestra can provide 
would make all the difference. Incidentally it is 
worth noticing that in the Andante espressive, the 
composer has two kinds of slur—one for the phrase, 
the other for bowing. The idea is excellent, and 
| should be more extensively used. But it is essential 
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to make quite clear to the player which is which, and | defined limitations. Yet within those limits the 
the plan, once adopted, should be used consistently | variety and range are enormous. From the low, 
to the end. | open string of the double-basses to the high harmonics 
Herbert Howells’s Sonata for pianoforteand violin, | of the violins, from the sonority of a well-balanced 
in E major (Winthrop Rogers), is the work of a| chord for the full quartet to the soft, thin A/ssicati 
man who, as the saying is, ‘knows his job’—knows| of any one of the four instruments, there is surely as 
it, in fact, too well: for if this music leaves you a/rich a choice as anyone could desire. Elgar, of 
little perplexed, if it does not ring true everywhere, | course, with his genius for all orchestral instruments 
if there are moments in which the interest flags, | and combinations of instruments, has paid a glorious 
your impressions will not find support in the actual | tribute to the string orchestra with his Introduction 
notes. If, after ascertaining, so far as possible, the| and Allegro. But this is not a work which can be 
composer's intention, you should conclude that the} tackled with hope of success by the players who 
Agitato is agitato in name rather than in action,| usually compete at festivals. Its purpose is not, 
that the contrast with the first quasi-pastorai strains|nor was it meant to be, educative. Now this is 
is not clearly established—if you feel this, and try| precisely what Mr. Harrison has achieved. It is 
to find the cause of it in the notes, you will probably | true enough that only the best players can do perfect 
conclude that if the passage does not, it ought to|justiceto Bach. And in this respect Mr. Harrison’s 
sound agr/ato, or inguieto, as the composer deter-| arrangement is no exception. At the same time, no 
mined. On the whole, the impression is that of a] other composer offers so much to the student. 
charming, friendly, and amiable, rather than of a} Without touching upon the pianoforte and the organ, 
strong, sharply-defined individuality ; of an able and | which are beyond our field, the violinist cannot find 
competent, rather than an inspired worker. | anywhere a better school of bowing than is contained 
In arranging Gustav Holst’s ‘Jig’ (from the|in the Bach Sonatas, and an amateur orchestra 
‘St. Paul’s’ Suite), for pianoforte and violin (Curwen| would learn more about ensemble, colour, accent, 
Edition), Vally Lasker has done a good piece of | and rhythm from the close study of this Bach Fugue 
work which fails only where failure was inevitable. | than from any other work in existence. Mr. Harrison 
Only those who have tried it know the difficulties of |has done his share with scrupulous regard for 
arranging string orchestra music for any other| accuracy and tradition. He doubles his bass, but 
combination of instruments—and especially for | he never attempts to give brilliance to the upper parts 
pianoforte and violin. In one case there is a| by sending his violins an octave higher, as a less 
quartet of perfectly homogeneous instruments, any | faithful editor might have been tempted to do. 
one of which might be merged into the other in such | The result is a finished piece of work which ought to 
a way that the ear hardly detects the change. In the | find a place in the programmes of both symphony 
other we have two instruments whose tones mix as| concerts and the more modest entertainments of 
oil mixes with water. ‘Arrangement’ wili be| amateurs. B.V. 
stamped in large characters on every bar. But the| 
object of such work is not the appeal of an original, |} ——— ‘ ee ee 


but rather to recapture so far as possible the rapture 
The Musician's Bookshelf 





of the original. If we cannot possibly have the 
orchestra, let us have the arrangement for pianoforte | 
and violin—and the present arrangement is 
probably as good as it could be. An Adagio from 
Raff's Trio for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, |‘ Claude Le Jeune—Octonaires de la Vanité et 
has also been issued lately (Paxton), and may go| _ inconsistance du monde’ (i.-viii.), publies par Henry 
some way to prove to the new generation that Raff Expert. 
had a talent which somehow never came to {full | 
maturity. Such things as the Cavatina, the Fileuse, 
and the Adagio, endure amongst the innocuous 
morceaux de salon of the last generation. Of all his| Very welcome is the news that M. Henry Expert 
Sonatas, not one survives. Sic transit. . . . has been enabled to resume, after many years, the 
The Twelve Novellettes and Caprices of] publication of his discoveries and studies in the 
E. Jaques-Dalcroze (Augener) have some fairly| realm of old French music. The ‘ Monuments de la 
modern harmonies, and are also fairly difficult—but | Musique Francaise au temps de la Renaissance’ are 
on the whole they belong to the age of innocence.|a collection whose discontinuance would have been 
The same (minus the modern harmonies) applies to| deplorable. The munificence of M. Negib Suysock 
E. T. Haigh’s ‘ Réve Angelique’ (Paxton) and (minus| has provided for the issue of three volumes per 
modern harmonies and difficulties) to Reissiger’s | annum, the bulk of the editions to be distributed as 
‘Romance’ for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello | gifts among the public libraries of all countries. 
idem), This first volume contains the last sets of part- 
In spite of the needs of competitive festivals| songs composed by Claude le Jeune. The music is 
throughout the country, there is a great scarcity of| in many respects remarkable: for the historian and 
arrangements or original compositions for string | scientist, because it affords one of the earliest known 
orchestra. This is one more reason for welcoming| instances of progress in the use of the secular 
Julius Harrison’s arrangement for string orchestra | modes ; and for music-lovers, because of its freshness, 
or quartet) of Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in| thoughtfulness, and beauty of texture. 
G minor, from Book 2 of the ‘Forty-Eight.’| M. Expert does not rest content with publishing 
Novello). The neglect of the string orchestra on|old masterpieces. He has formed, trains, and 
the part of modern composers is not easily explained. | conducts a group, ‘ Les Chanteurs de la Renaissance,’ 
It is true, of course, that the general trend is for| which specialises in their interpretation, and is 
colour, dazzling and extravagant. The string|actively engaged in making them known to the 
orchestra in this respect suffers, of course, well-| concert-going public of France. M.-D. C, 


[Fondation Negib Sursock, Senart, Paris. ] 
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Ten Lectures on the broader 
By Percy C. Buck. 


[Oxford University Press, 6s. ] 


These are the Cramb Lectures—delivered last | 
year at Glasgow University—here somewhat modified | 
in deference to book-form, but retaining, on the| 
whole, the air of the spoken word. 

The reader is conscious of the lecture-room clock | 
relentlessly approaching the appointed term, leaving 
the speaker with so much of interest unsaid. Out of 
that well-stored brain he could well have trebled each 
chapter and kept us engrossed. But this drastic 
conciseness is our one grievance against the book. 
It is beautifully lucid, persuasive, and generally 
readable, and, narrow as the space is, it by no 
means treads the beaten track all the time. We 
should say that the tone of it is capitally suited to 
an audience of intelligent persons, not cultivated 
musicians, but ready to be attracted by a presentation 
of some of the intellectual aspects of the art. 


At heart, this is a book of musical zsthetics, and 
such chapters as ‘The Origin of Music as an Art’ 
and ‘The Nature of Beauty’ will come most freshly 
to the musical reader, notwithstanding that the 
chapters on the more hackneyed subjects—acoustics, 
form, and so on—have plenty of original thought. 
For musical persons are commonly quite innocent of 
interest in the zsthetics of their art, and, indeed, one 
ventures to harbour a suspicion that Dr. Buck 
himself holds a rather perverse view on _ the 
nature of that interest. In his first chapter he 
reproaches wstheticians for having ‘filled our 
shelves with interminable volumes of abstract 
discussions, no one of which has ever helped a 
single soul to enjoy any work of art one whit the 
better.’ 


But why should wsthetics be asked to assist souls 
in the enjoyment of art? Why, any more than that 
physics should help us to enjoy nature? If art is not 
capable of being enjoyed in itself, what amount of 
theorising can help? Surely esthetics and physics 
are simply themselves sources of enjoyment, the one 
playing with the problems of art, the other with the 
problems of nature. 


‘The Scope of Music.’ 
aspect of Musical Education.) 


We cannot even agree with Dr. Buck that his 
engaging chapter on acoustics ought to render the 
student’s ‘appreciation of music itself a little more 
intelligent in quality.’ Acoustics is a question which 
has left some of the best musicians entirely cold. It 
often may be found fascinating by those who are 
uninterested in the art of music. Most of us like to 
know something about acoustics, and if life were 
longer would make a point of mastering it. It is 
simply one of the fields of human knowledge—those 
countless fields, all so charming if only one had a 
hundred lives in order to go into them all! The 
subject and chapter are of course entirely in place in 
this book; only one suggests that Dr. Buck has 
offered the wrong excuse for them. Is not knowledge 
a good in itself, without its being called on to ‘ help’ 
at all ? 

Che chapter, ‘The Nature of Beauty,’ will probably 
strike musical people particularly fresh and 
suggestive. The ordinary listener to music ought to 
have a compartment in his mind for such esthetic 
questions, while one quite understands that a creative 
musician, his hands full of practical work, is usually 
mpatient of them. For every listener may be within 
his means a musical critic, and these zesthetic whys and 


as 





wherefores are the counters in the game of criticism. 
It is, of course, possible to enjoy music without 
criticism. But criticism is a pleasant game for the 
intelligence, provided one is not busy with the 
practical job of music-making. The actual composer, 
sweating at his forge, has not as a rule bothered to 
think what or why music is. With Mr. Heseltine, 
he utters a curt ‘Music’s a rum go!’ and returns 
to the more serious question of making it. A 


| Heseltine-composer is more than justified in letting 


the «esthetic question go—one cannot play all games, 
A Heseltine-critic ought to have an answer to it, 
Dr. Buck’s ‘Nature of Beauty’ is of course not 
meant to assist composers to write beautifully, or 
even to assist listeners to recognise beauty, but 
it will succeed in stimulating readers towards the 
interestirg habit of analysing their reception and 
recognition of things beautiful. 


In a conclusion in one of the later chapters (‘ The 
Place of Music among the Arts’), we think Dr. Buck 
is to be caught in an inconsistency when he speaks of 
‘the less fortunate arts’ other than music. For only 
a moment before he had deprecated the belief in the 
hegemony of music, and had, much earlier, properly 
put out of court fatuous arguments on the inherent 
superiority of this or that form (fugue, symphony). 
Music is, by grace of fortune, ‘entirely subjective,’ 
and in the other arts ‘all creators,’ he says, ‘chafe 
against the objective necessity from which music is 
free, and they try to be quit of it.’ 


But truly, do they? Well, only, we should say, 
in a period of decadence, and if Rodin’s sculpture is 
an attempt to elude the very conditions of his art, 
the less sculptor he. Perhaps other artists may 
observe an attempt at the present time among 
composers to elude the divine subjectivity of music, 
and perhaps they are right ; and this would only go 
to support those who detect in the musical art of 
to-day the signs of the beginning of a decline—a 
decline such as has made it impossible in the 
modern world for a man to paint as well as Titian or 
Velasquez. An art is surely not in itself good or 
bad, superior or ‘less fortunate,’ but good purely in 
virtue of the particular manifestation of the human 
spirit in a given work of art. 


Other pages tempt us to linger. Dr. Buck 
explains the interval of the fourth of early Organum. 
It comes from the fall from tonic to dominant being 
the most obvious of all intervals, and the proof that 
it is the most obvious is that all babies—all, at least, 
that Dr. Buck has known — sing it at their first 
attempts at music. ‘They do not, even by accident, 
hit on the note above or below, or a third above or 
below, but invariably, in my experience, a downward 
fourth.’ 


In ‘ Melody,’ the principal example analysed is the 
beautiful old English air, ‘Flowers of the Valley’ 
Is it not an omission that the words are not given? 
Dr. Buck discusses it as though it were a melody 
composed deliberately instrumentally. Surely the 
grace of its proportions ought, in part, to be 


attributed to the verses which no doubt it was 
originally invented to fit ? 
Dr. Buck (on p. 115) rather unfortunately 


associates ‘ Ornstein and Stravinsky’ when he wants 
a couple of modern names. But Stravinsky is 4 
very remarkable and unnegligible man, whereas of 
the former we recall nothing save a few impertinences 
one afternoon. C. 
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{\ / peculiarities of Russian Folk-Music.’ By P. Kastalsky 
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in the course of a song is achieved by simple, telling 
methods. Chords in fourths are not uncommon : 
— 2a 
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in Russian). 
[State Edition: Moscow-Petrograd. ] | ————_—_}- 
— 





This is a very useful, clear, and sober little 
book, in which the materials accumulated by the 
best collectors of Russian folk-tunes—including 
important unpublished collections by Melgunov, 
Gribiniuk, Tchumakov, and Maslov—are carefully 
considered from the point of view of texture. 

Readers of Mrs. E. Lineva’s excellent books on 
Russian folk-music—available in an English edition, 
but not so widely known as they deserve to be— 
are aware that in Russia part-singing (polyphonic, 
not purely harmonic) is a common practice ; and 
that, for this reason, Russia’s folk-songs should never 
be considered apart from the harmonizations which 
tradition provides. Kastalsky gives a good deal 
of additional information and elucidations on this 
matter. 

What will come as a surprise is the fact that, 
in his own words, ‘ Russian art-music hardly ever 
provides examples of harmonization conforming to 
folk-tradition.’ The sole exception, he states, is 
Borodin’s. 

Here is one of the many comparative examples 
he quotes (the comparison is instructive quite apart 
from any question of melodic variants). 


both 
major and the minor form of an interval alternately : 


At times a tune is found to contain the 


6e Sse ae see 


Sometimes the natural and the raised note follow each 
| other, creating a momentary effect of chromaticism. 

Comparing the traditional settings with those 
which, according to him, the theoretical rules would 
provide, Kastalsky shows that the latter are less 
suitable, and adduces instances that are both clumsy 
and ugly. One might think he overstates his case, 
did not one remember certain atrocities perpetrated 
| by harmonizers intent on reducing African or Asiatic 

tunes to the tonic-dominant-subdominant system. 

As regards artistic fitness, even Russian composers 
at times seem at a loss. Glazounov has provided two 
harmonizations of the Volga boatmen’s song. One, 
in the tone poem ‘Stenka Razin,’ is most effective. 
The other—a choral setting—is a trifle stolid, and 
even Balakirev’s harmonization (in his book of folk- 
tunes) is far less satisfactory than that in ‘Stenka 
Razin.’ 

The one point Jeft untouched by Kastalsky is that 
|of intonation. By now most students of folk-music 
|feel that it is imperative to know whether ‘the 
intervals of noted tunes are exactly as represented by 
|notation. Reading the book, one is naturally led to 
f]| assume that they are. But it would be useful to 
have Kastalsky’s assurance in positive terms. 

M.-D.C. 


s song collection, Nos. 8, 9. 


Balakirev 








— CHOIR-TRAINING: THE RESPONSIBILITY 
= = —t,e5| OF THE CLERGY 

' 7 teens | Complaints as to the shortcomings of the organist 

— : == in the matter of choir-training have for many 

_ ———!—=———"| years been so common that one would expect all 

| concerned to make an eager response to any effort 

in the direction of improvement. The Royal College 

}of Organists was blamed a few years ago for not 

| including in its examinations a thorough test as to 





on candidates’ abilities to train a choir. It was urged 
——* | that the College should extend its present syllabus 
so as to include such a test, or, as an alter- 

native, found a special examination in choir- 





“- 
—— | training. As was pointed out in our issue of April, 
1923, p. 258, there were serious obstacles in the 
way of the first of these courses, and after long and 
patient dischssion the Council decided on the 
latter, preparing a scheme which went even farther 
than the grumblers had demanded, in that it 
embraced not only the skilled player who held the 
College diplomas, but also the amateur or semi- 
professional whose technical attainments were 
necessarily on the modest side. There are now 
two examinations—one for each type of organist, 
Only a few of the points noted and discussed can | and both syllabuses cover the ground in as thorough 
% mentioned here. One is the total lack of}/a manner as can well be. The College having thus 
tromatic notes, harmonic or ornamental, with the} done its part, it remains for the clergy and others 
me exception noted hereafter. Unisons, octaves,| who complained so loudly to do theirs. How are 
nd fifths are freely resorted to. The harmony of | they to do it? 
*e subdominant hardly ever occurs, but those of the; Not much is asked of them. When faced with the 
“cond and sixth degrees are prominent. Modulation | task of choosing an organist they have but to make 
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it a non that candidates shall 

unexceptionable credentials in regard to 
training. There is hardly likely to be anything 
better than the R.C.O. Choir-training 
for which only Associates and Fellows are eligible) or 
Certificate (obtainable by others). These R.C.O. 
Examinations have now been _ established for 
a year, at a cost which the College can ill afford, 
but which it gladly meets if the venture proves to be 
of service to the cause of Church music. Unfor- 
tunately the response at present is so slight that the 
Council naturally wonders whether the loud complaints 
of a few years ago were genuine. As was shown 
in a discussion of the scheme in the J/usical Times 
of July, 1923, the success of the examinations, 
and all that such success means to Church services, 
depends in the long run on the clergy. If organists 
find that incumbents, churchwardens, church councils, 
and others who have a voice in the appointment of 
organists, inquire as to the applicant’s possession of 
the College diploma or certificate, there will be no 
lack of examinees. On the other hand, if the 
authorities are indifferent they can hardly be 
surprised if organists are disinclined to spend time 
and money in obtaining credentials which the Church 
authorities apparently do not value. 

A more critical attitude and more knowledge on 
the part of congregations will be a help in effecting a 
reform. We are therefore glad to hear that the 
College is throwing open to the public the lectures 
which have been arranged for the benefit of would-be 


Sime gue possess 


entrants for the examination. The next series of 
lectures takes place at the College (situated in 
Kensington Gore, close to the Albert Hall) on 


November 4, at 3 p.m., 
The speakers and 


November 3, at 7.30 p.m. ; 
and on the same day at 5.30 p.m. 
subjects will be respectively: Dr. H. W. Richards, 
‘The Singing of Psalms and Hymns’; Dr. Keighley, 
Lecturer of Manchester University, ‘Mixed Choirs’ ; 
and Dr. Stanley Marchant, of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
‘Boys’ Voices.’ All interested are invited, and no 
tickets are necessary. Can the College do more than 
this? It is now ‘up to’ the clergy and church-folk 
generally. If the examinations have to be dis- 
continued for want of support, let there never be} 
another grumble, either from the incumbent’s stall or 
from the pew! 


GALLI-CURCI-ITIS 


A few years ago Mr. Edwin Evans wrote an| 
article entitled ‘The passing of the top E fiat,’ in 
which he said 

The days of the flamboyant soprano are over. Her 
roulades and fiortture no longer interest anybody but 
herself, her trainer, and perhaps her press-agent. 

\t the time there seemed good grounds for so happy 
a pronouncement. Debarred for various reasons 
from hearing vocal stars of the florid type, the general 
public really seemed to be turning itself in the 
direction of music instead of fireworks. But events 
have proved Mr. Evans to be wrong, unfortunately. | 
Recent opera seasons have given signs that ‘a| 
flamboyant soprano’ can still attract attention out | 
of all proportion to her musical value; and during | 
the past few weeks the Galli-Curci craze has shown | 
that the public is, after all, pretty much where | 
it was twenty-five years ago. We do not propose! 
to enter into a discussion of the lady’s singing, | 
or of her programmes. Both have been, | 


and | 
will be, discussed in the critical notices of this| 


choir- | 


Diploma | 


| SO. 


i}thousand a 





and other journals. We concern ourselves rather 
with one or two features of the furore that seem to 
us to be new. First, one is surprised to find so many 
thousands rush to go and hear the singer. After all, 
the very flower of her art is to be got from the pick 
of her gramophone records. She could not possibly 
sing better at the Albert Hall than she has done 
in the recording room; she may conceivably 
sing less well—and in fact, she seems to have done 
Second, we are struck by the fact that 
editors of all sorts of papers and magazines found it 
worth while to commission from the singer—or at all 
events to accept from her—articles on a variety of 
subjects. We do not know how the struggling 
journalist viewed this phenomenon, but we can 
imagine him asking why a singer who was assured of 
about a thousand pounds for each concert during an 
extensive tour should find it worth her while to 
bother about a few odd guineas that could come 
to her only by being diverted from the pockets 
of journalists. If Madame had anything of 
importance to impart, plus the ability to say it to the 
best advantage, the case might be different, though 


we should still hold the view that she ought to leave | 
But | 


journalism to those who earn their living by it. 
the fact is, Madame’s literary efforts are no more 
successful than would be the vocal efforts of a 
journalist. Funnily enough, one of the first articles 
she wrote—if not the very first—was entitled, ‘The 
importance of being silent.’ On seeing the title our 
first retlection was that if we were able to command 
£25,000 for twenty-five concerts we should think it 
far more important to go on lifting up our voice ata 
time than to remain silent. But a 
reading of the article showed that what Madame 
was really driving at was the importance of being 
uncommunicative in regard to her art and personality, 


and accordingly we had hopes that she would 
contrive to get through the tour with none of 
the fatuous interviews that have been inflicted 


on the public in connection with Chaliapin ané 
other singers. But our hopes were dashed by 3 
string of articles and interviews in which the lady 
seems to have given her opinion on everything that 
matters and a good many things that don’t. Her 
are a few specimen Great Thoughts : 

‘Ah, you thought I was fat Singers have need 
to be fat. Many singers eat too much. 

Hard work is the surest road to success.’ 

Looking at the grey skies, Madame remarked rather 
wistfully, ‘ The weather is very unkind.’. . Xc., Xe. 
But perhaps the limit of banal gush was reached # 

the episode of the Music Club’s ‘Wireless Dialogue 
with Prima Donna in Mid-Atlantic’—to use the 
heading of the report that lies before us. Now, th 
Music Club is an organization of standing in th 
musical world; and we should like to know wha 
some of its members thought on finding that th 
following message of welcome had been sent ! 
their name to Galli-Curci on board the s.s. ‘ Paris’ 

It is difficult to express and convey to you the 
exquisite expectation with which England awaits your 
coming. You have never been in our midst to sing t 
us, and yet your voice has thrilled the heart of England, 
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and your name is associated in our minds with the 
sweetness of the nightingale and the limpid song of the 
lark, with all that is great and glorious and matchless 
in the music of the human voice. Great indeed will 
the pleasure and honour be for us, who have hitherto 
been enchanted by listening to your voice on the 
gramophone, to have you among us in living presence. 


refused 
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We hope your visit to our Island will bring you great 
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- rather happiness. Our weather, which is changeable, is not | « MY’ artists losing their power to draw an audience, 
seem to reflected in our tempers or our hearts, and though you | but merely a matter of the size of the fee. Evidently 
Oo many may find our country cold, you will find our audiences if the B.B.C. were prepared to pay {£10,000 or 
fter all cordial, and through the gramophone your voice is known £15,000, Mr. Powell would forget that risk of 
“ty jin the households of Britain whether of high or lowly | M d is hooteus “0 cae il pier ning 
he pick estate. To forewarn and prepare you for the welcome | — - — . — * poe oS draw = audience. 
ossibly that awaits you is the pleasant purpose of this letter. From start to finish—from the public speculation in 
s done Musical England is re-awakening. Long ago ‘Merrie | Albert Hall tickets that yielded five hundred per cent. 
eivably England’ was called ‘a nest of singing birds,’ and it profit, down to this pontifical talk about ‘MY’ artists 
ve done shall earn the name again. Who knows but that your | and £15,000 gramophone records—the whole affair 
ct that voice, the greatest in our generation, may be the |has the minimum of musical significance. The 
found it instrument to lead us anew into the deep emotions of | jabourer is worthy of his hire, and nobody grudges 
or at all life.“ All deep things are song,’ says Carlyle, and you | him (or even her) as substantial a hire as can be got 
will bring gladness to the gladness of the welcome that [7.4 : 
riety of eaaiteth you. aa , 3 = — Ly only wage ga for : 
uggling , : — . method of publicity which concerns it ¢ 
— The « ream of the above is the > bracketing | with the ih sc of the fees and so mi eee sete oni 
the ‘country’s awakening’ with the activities of a 2% os ' 
aa Sen Somes. We chants gut 2 the other uny sound, ag org blend of childishness and materialism 
ing 4 . . é é ids SS ¢ é alls 
hile to | aad say that crave on tbs 0 well-pretedbmeageg ste singers are! In the middle of the Galli-Curci 
ld come ee Sons cai ype pares rm epgeot = | boom, Chaliapin dashed across from Paris to London 
ockets mane : - ay papeiee ppntte oe ha talking wn, in order to get some clothes—a mere twenty suits— 
| ae of England being ‘a nest of singing birds’ once more, | ond ina press already overcrowded with Galli-Curci 
it to ii = result of Madame s honouring her with a visit. drivel there was yet room for a grinning snap-shot of 
though ee a Keteners” oe the wank. Aan me the bass, with a long interview, the yreeyt- which was 
to leave likelihood Ge stage Gonna’ ages mating 0s the news that he was just off on an American tour at 
" But anew into the deep emotions of life’ is remote, seeing | £800 a night : a statement at an followed a ye 
sae the type of music she sang. ete Big neng “ps Roa, sity 
10 more “oye aoe ia Music Club dithyrambists lost | final ewe dy eonphve that the highest fee Caruso 
. their heads and sense of proportion over Galli-Curci’s | aa ac a ee ae pte yee! og 
od The Se, os Se Sir AOGees am waereee wom Dar ‘awakening musically’ at the rate of £250 ine 
title our | ents Mr. Lionel Powell, on the question of broad- | Pie - 7 ‘ al . 
ommand Ging the Sager. lacidentally the interview taught Reverting to the ‘awakening of musical England,’ 
think it the public that although great—or at all events weill- | we have recently had conversations with musicians 
pice ata ee Sages ane cated Queens of Song, mere i */ in certain provincial centres where orchestral and 
ange mightier power behind the Throne. Madame Galli- ether Gctivities ert hasins 6 tend eee. “Sheee 
r Curci may or may not have wished to give the wireless | ange ee ee eee cee, ee eee ’ 
Madame : Lipp . : * | towns are included in the Galli-Curci tour, and the 
of being ameace a chance as Rearing mae; ton Lionel apres Music Club prose-poet will perhaps be surprised to 
onan put his foot dow n, and it was clear from the first that sien than fecal musicions fear that citer the lady a 
e would what Mr. I owell — this coreg tag | collected her thousand pounds the ‘awakening’ will 
none of li he had stopped at prohibition there would have | be found to have given a nasty jar—perhaps in some 
 nflicted been little cause for complaint, save on the ground | pooargg Nectar “ega. “yt ee enterprises at 
ein that as every concert of the tour was reputed 02 | eamesinen elt sot aesie Saw ih nikita 
-" by 4 sold out, there could be no question Of | es veciall y in these hard times—has only : limited 
a jadv financial loss as a result of broadcasting ; indeed, | oe eant a spend par ersronsc and ian musical 
ling tha there would have been a further addition heat the | doings. If the amateurs of 5 district raise ‘ 
t. Here £25,000 and to the guineas earned by journalism, as re pounds and hand it over to a star singer 
; the Broadcasting Company would, of course, have | they have nothing to show for it and precious little 
paid a fee. But Mr. Powell was not content with | | ft f ‘ Paps a © heed on a a Wi —— 
ve need | putting his foot down; he went on and put his foot | - heed he rg bade sense — 
in it by his comments on some of the best performers | senlices what that thousand pounds could do for the 
As enema : | town s orchestral, choral, and operatic societies, or foi 
sate 5 Se eee) | the district’s competition festival, the pronouncement 
., &C. A successful performer will never broadcast [he said], | about England’s ‘musical awakening’ as a result of a 
a and I shall certainly not consider the matter. Broad- | prima donna’s tour visit rings hollowly in the ear. 
oa grpS casting is all right for the unsuccessful artist and for | ; - Aint git 
Dialogue hyenas at the Zoo, or nightingales, or things like that. | , On one account only are we glad that ¢ valli-( urc! 
use tt No front rank artist has ever sung from the studio of | 1S here. She will, we hope, show budding singers 
Now, the the B.B.C., and none ever will, and retain the power | that a wobbling scream is wot good singing, or 
g in th} to draw an audience. }even singing at all. She will give them a badly- 
ow wha This staggering assertion naturally made the | needed lesson in effortless production and pure 
that th} interviewer remind Mr. Powell that John Coates, | Musical tone. Those who, as competition festival 
| sent "| Albert Sammons, Dorothy Silk, and others, who are adjudicators, listen to many hundreds of 
Paris indisputably front-rank artists, have been broadcast. | Young Singers every year, agree that it is a rare 
you the | But Mr. Powell merely repeated his statement, and | experience to find voices of real musical beauty 
‘its your | left it at that. He added: unspoiled “4 tenth-rate —— pee tragrcoe 
) sing to , A , | strain, overdone fortamento, slovenly phrasing, anc 
:ngland, ae ager aN a: sage eae make one et | distorted +n ag If only a few dh soe of these 
h the sed the whole question with him, but I have always st A fl pleetPee os 7 aes 
wit + refused and always shall refuse, to allow any of my | Misguided young folk—especially sopranos—will 
ig of a artists to perform for them. I have been told the | aim at the delightful ease and purity of Galli-Curci’s 
re B.B.C. were prepared to pay for songs by Madame | singing, and proceed to apply it to good music, the 
preter — but seer gue they em to do so? Why, | country will after all have got some slight return for i 
on the "<a . woe tatay lapel ames one record to receive | that £25,000. But here again a good gramophone 
yresence. _ aa * jrecord of her singing would have been a better 
ou great | SO we see that after all it is not a question of | investment. 
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Occasional Wotes | 


For some time past we have felt that the anti- 
Victorian drum was being beaten for a good deal 
more than it was worth, and we were therefore very | 
glad to see in the Daily Telegraph of September 26a 
leading article in which the question was discussed | 
with admirable commonsense. The writer pointed | 
out that there is justification for the complaint that the | 
Victorian musicians touched-up such old music as | 
happened to come their way, but that fact ought not 
to make us ignore the good work they did in various 
directions. 
cases probably due not so much to the so-called ‘ smug 
complacency’ of the culprits as to the (at that time 
excusable ignorance of the problems involved. There 


was an abundance of musical scholarship, but for | 


several good reasons it didn’t run much if the 
direction of editing 15th century polyphonic music. 
Moreover, before we start throwing stones at our 
grandfathers for their neglect or ill-treatment of old 


English music, we should remember, as the Dai/y | 
Telegraph article showed, that the same tale has to | 


be told in regard to other European countries. To 
hear the more rabid anti-Victorians one would 
suppose that in England alone was it possible for a 
great composer to be nearly forgotten. Said the 
Daily Telegraph writer : 
‘ Verdi, in a letter to Biilow, laments the neglect 
of Italian national art which acknowledged Palestrina 
as its founder, and envies the German’s attachment to 
Bach. But Bach himself was ignored for long in 
Germany, and in fact till Mendelssohn (one of the 
Victorians’ heroes) revived the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion. 
Yet Germany had greater resources and wider musical 
culture than any other country. 
And he goes on to add another point that musicians 
overlook : 

As regards the extravagant vagaries of editors, other 
arts have suffered from them at least not less than 
music. If Dr. Johnson believed that ‘ English poetry 
properly began with Waller and had gone on improving 
ever since,’ there is little to be wondered at if other and 
lesser men fell into the same error in respect of music. 
On the side of actual musical achievement the 

Victorians make a better show than is hastily 
supposed. 
and the Philharmonic Society were founded before 
Victoria came to the throne, they were not solidly 
established until her reign. 
Music, the Crystal Palace Concerts (which under 


Manns gave such an impetus to orchestral music), | 
the Sacred Harmonic Society, and the innumerable | 


small local bodies which laid the foundation of the 


choralism of which the country is so justly proud, the | 


competition festival movement, the Hallé Concerts 

all these fruitful activities date from the period 
which we are asked to believe was the dullest and 
most barren in our musical history. In the matter 
of composition the account is by no means lean. 
Parry, Stanford, Cowen, Mackenzie, Sullivan, and 
even Elgar, did much of their best work during 
the period, and a crowd of smaller men such as 
Sterndale Bennett, Pearsall, S. S. Wesley, Walmisley, 
Ouseley, and others, turned out plenty of good 
stuff that would be performed to-day but for 
its having been labelled Victorian, and so damned. 
But, after all, if not a note of the best of the 
Victorian music were ever heard again, the fact 
would remain that its composers builded better than 
they knew in clearing the ground, and so making 
possible the subsequent development of English 


And even that touching-up was in many | 


Although the Royal Academy of Music | 


The Royal College of | 


music. Our enthusiasm for the newly-discovereg 
Tudor and Elizabethan music should not prevent ys 
from giving the Victorians credit for what they did— 
often in the face of that deadliest of obstacles, 
indifference. Above all, let us get rid of the snobbish- 
ness that makes musicians shy of saying a good word 
for the Victorians, and that leads too many lecturers 
and writers to speak as if the Elizabethans could do 
no wrong and the Victorians no right. There is 
plenty of dull Elizabethan music—indeed, a good 
| proportion of it is being issued and performed 
|with so little discrimination that there is the 
| risk of a speedy reaction against the whole school, 
Some of the enthusiasts need to be reminded 
that a by no means negligible section of the 
|musical public is likely to be irritated rather than 
converted by a method of propaganda that consists 
largely of inexpensive sneers at a group of men who, 
following on a really bad patch in English music, yet 
managed to leave present-day musicians cause for 
| gratitude in almost every department of the art. 
Theirs was a solid rather than a showy achievement, 
of a type that will never evoke loud and prolonged 
applause. But the least we can give them is fair 
play. There are few easier and cheaper ways of 
making an audience laugh than by poking fun at the 
| Victorians, and calling them ‘smug’ and ‘stuffy.’ 
| To run the risk of being thought ‘ stuffy’ oneself by 
saying a good word for them evidently calls for more 
| courage than most lecturers can screw up. 


Not many years ago the Royal Philharmonic Society 
| was wont to be sniffed at for lack of enterprise. _ Its 
programmes for the present season show our oldest 
musical organization to be far more adventurous than 
any other London concert-giving body—though, on 
| the face of it, that may not be saying much. At the 
series of seven concerts announced to begin on 
| November 20, no fewer than ten works by British 
composers will be heard, among them being Elgar's 
| first Symphony, movements from Holst’s ‘ Planets, 
| Bax’s ‘Garden of Fand,’ Harty’s ‘Eastern’ Suite, 
| Berners’s Fantaisie Espagnol, Vaughan Williams's 
|‘ Pastoral’ Symphony, and a new Pianoforte Concerto 
by Herbert Howells. Delius’s ‘ Mass of Life’ will be 
| performed on April 2, with the Philharmonic Choir 
co-operating. The last programme of the season 
| will be made up of five modern and unfamiliar 
| British works—not wisely, we venture to think. 
Experience has shown that the public is not attracted 
| by such schemes. One-man or one-nationality pro- 
grammes draw only when the music is well-known. 
We hope the Philharmonic experiment will prove us to 
| be wrong, but we hold that the best way of giving our 
native composers a show is to include one or two of 
their works in every programme, side by side with 
one or two ‘safe cards’ from the regular orchestral 
repertory. The claims of British soloists have not 
| been overlooked ; in fact, they number ten, whereas 
the visitors are two only — Jeanne Jouve and 
| Stravinsky. The latter will be heard in his Pianoforte 
| Concerto. The conductors are Furtwingler, Bruno 
| Walter, Eugéne Goossens, Ansermet, Weingartner, 
|Klenau, and Hamilton Harty. Everybody wishes 
|the lively old Society a prosperous season. 





Our readers will remember that the Newcastle 
| Bach Choir recently gave a performance of Byrd's 
| ‘Great’ Service—a performance which, save for that 
| given, we believe, at St. Michael’s College, Tenbury, 
|last year, was almost certainly the first heard since 
|Byrd’s death. The discovery of this MS., by 
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Dr. E. H. Fellowes, a few years ago, has been not 
unfairly described as one of the romances of 


musical history. So far only the lucky people 
round Tenbury and Newcastle have had an 
opportunity of hearing this masterpiece. It is 


good news, therefore, that Dr. W. G. Whittaker will 
bring his fine choir to London and sing the Service 
in St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, on November 
2sand 26,at6p.m. We understand that this visit is 
made possible by the generous help of the Carnegie 
Trustees. Admission will be free, by ticket, for 
which application should be made to Mr. Hubert J. 
Foss, at the Oxford University Press, Warwick 
Square, E.C.4. The proceeds from donations and 
collections will be divided between St. Margaret’s 
Organ Fund and the Newcastle Infirmary. The 
Church should be crowded on both occasions, for 
there must be many hundreds of musicians in London 
anxious to hear both the choir and the work. 


Helens there comes 


From St. a syllabus and 
programme that make us wish St. Helens were 
nearer London or London nearer St. Helens. There 


is evidently something very much alive about Dr. 
S. Bertram Siddall and his Glee Club. We know 
from reliable friends that their singing is good, and 
here we have evidence that the programme is worthy 
of the singing. On October 8 they started off with 
medieval music (Festa and others); then came 
John Coates with Tudor songs and the like; then 
the choir again, in modern settings of old poems; 
then more John Coates; in Shakespeare songs; a bit 
of Bantock finished off the first half. The second 
half kept up the same see-saw in more modern 
music. All of it was no doubt a first-class musical 
entertainment. But what we like most occurs as 
a foot-note to a ‘Descriptive chorus, The Rising 
Storm,’ by Neumann. The note says: 

This number is introduced, by request, as a good 
example of the so-called ‘dramatic chorus,’ beloved of 
the Continental and Welsh male-voice choirs. The music 
isof the obvious ‘ penny plain, tuppence coloured’ type 
—and the words are not worthy of inclusion in this book. 

An excellent way with those who ‘request’! As a 
rule, for one who requests there are dozens who| 
object, but friends who request are sometimes very 
awkward to deal with. The Glee Club is to give 
another concert next March, this time with Dorothy 
Silk instead of John Coates. St. Helens is happy in 
possessing a musician who knows so well how to 
provide, and it might very well ‘request’ Dr. Siddall 
to give it more than two concerts a season. 


Music at the Crystal Palace suggests to most 
people Handel Festivals, Brass Band contests, and 





similar large-scale doings. The report and 
prospectus of the Crystal Palace Choral and| 
Orchestral Society reminds us of a more modest but | 
more sustained type of activity. The Society is one | 
of the oldest in London, and has to its credit a long | 
list of excellent performances of first-class works. 
Last season, for example, choir and orchestra com- 
bined in Grieg’s ‘Olaf Trygvason,’ ‘ Hiawatha’s 
Wedding-Feast,’ and Dvorak’s ‘ The Spectre’s Bride’ ; 
the orchestra played about a dozen works by 
Handel, Tchaikovsky, Grieg, Glinka, Schubert, &c. ; 
and the choir was heard in short unaccompanied 
pieces by Holst, Vaughan Williams, and Grainger. 
Three concerts are promised for the coming season, 
pt which the chief items will be ‘ Blest lair of Sirens,’ 
The Black Knight’ and ‘From the Bavarian 
Highlands,’ ‘A Tale of Old Japan,’ a liberal selection 








from ‘Prince Igor,’ a concert version of ‘ Merrie 
England,’ the ‘Pathetic’ Symphony, Saint-Saéns’s 
‘Algerian’ Suite, and short works by Délibes, 
Messager, Bizet, and Tchaikovsky. There are 
vacancies for performing members. Rehearsals 
are held at the School of Art (South Wing, 
Crystal Palace), on Mondays (orchestra) and 
Wednesdays (choir) at 7.30. The hon. secretaries 
are (orchestra) Mr. Charles R. Bayley, 8, Elmbourne 
Road, S.W.17; and (choir) Mr. Fred H. While, 
5, Victoria Street, S.W.1. Mr. Walter Hedgcock 
is, of course, the conductor. We are frequently 
asked for particulars of such societies. Here is one 
that should meet the needs of a large number of 
amateurs in the southern suburbs, and we hope they 
will make the most of the opportunity. 


We have received the Report of the thirty-eighth 
season of the South Place Sunday Popular Concerts. 
It is, as usual, a fine record of activity. Almost 
every type of music seems to have been represented, 
from symphonies to vocal solos, with chamber 
music as the strong suit. The performers included 
practically everybody who is anybody in the singing 
and playing world ; only prima donnas seem to have 
been overlooked. Audiences were even larger than 
usual, and the season was so successful that it was 
extended. The financial statement shows a modest 
balance on the side where a balance looks best. 
The present season opened on October 5—the 
nine hundred and thirtieth concert, by the way— 
with a Stanford Memorial programme. Though there 
are few London readers unaware of these excellent 
concerts, we think it worth while adding that they 
take place on Sundays, at 6.30, at South Place 
Institute, which is in Moorgate Street, and close to 
Moorgate Street, Broad Street, Liverpool Street, 
and various Tube stations. Particulars as to 
transferable reserved seat tickets, &c., may be had 
from the hon. treasurer, Mr. F. A. Hawkins, 13, 
Thurlow Park, S.E.21. 


A new and kindred organization that has also 
favoured us with its Report is the Sunday Evening 
Concert Society, which holds its meetings at the 
Working Men’s College, Crowndale Road, N.W. 
Here, too, chamber music is the principal fare, and 
both in regard to music and performers the 
South Place concerts seem to have been taken as 
the model, with excellent results. The balance-sheet 
is healthy, and large audiences are the rule. Here 


| are some figures concerning the works performed last 


season: Pianoforte quintets, seven; string quintets, 
two; pianoforte quartets, three; string quartets, 
twenty; oboe quartet, one; pianoforte trios, seven ; 
pianoforte and violin sonatas, six ; works for pianoforte 
and violoncello, four ; for pianoforte and oboe, one ; 
for two pianofortes, two ; pianoforte solos, ten ; violin 
solos, one; miscellaneous vocal and instrumental 
works, two. Mozart (eleven), Beethoven (ten), and 
Brahms (seven), headed the list. The concerts are 
at 6.30, and admission is free (but of course there 
is a-collection). The College is easy to get at, being 
one minute from Mornington Crescent Station, and 
within touch of tram and bus routes. We add that 
at the same place a series of lectures on ‘Music and 
its Makers’ is now being given by Mr. David 
Cooper (weekly until next June), on Fridays, at 8.30, 
at a fee which works out at a copper or two per 
lecture. The synopsis shows the lectures to be just 
what some of our ‘ musical appreciation’ inquirers need. 
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A Bach Festival by City workers is a project that 
well deserves a paragraph. Such a Festival will be 
held at St. Michael’s, Cornhill, on November 3-6, 





H. Harris, Harold Darke, and Mr. E. T. Cook, on 
each day at 1 p.m.; cantatas, suites, &c., on the 
first three days at 6 p.m., with Miss Dorothy Silk, 


will take place at St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 
soloists will be Miss Elsie Suddaby, Miss Margaret 


The full programme and book of words may be had 


Vestry, Cornhill, E.C.3, for 6d. (postage, 2¢.). 
trust that this capital enterprise by a go-ahead lot of 


foreshadowed in a letter to 7/e 7imes, from a corre 
spondent at the Junior Carlton Club : 
\n extremely irritating street noise is produced when 
two or more motor horns, with notes pitched within a 
tone or semitone cf each other, are sounded together. 
If some central authority would induce manufacturers 
to make all future horns to sound one of three notes— 
C, E, or G—this discord would eventually resolve into 
1 musical chord which would be the least irritating form 
of a necessary evil. 
We hope all the central authorities concerned will 
leave well alone. 
being filled with a prolonged snorting of the chord 
of C major is bad enough; but worse will remain. 
For, the triad established, another sensitive soul will 
write—this time from the Athenieum—saying that 
monotony should be avoided by the adoption of the 
dominant or subdominant chord. We may yet do 
our traffic-dodging to the sound of a grand Amen. 


It is commonly said that, owing to the popularity 
of the gramophone, broadcasting, and, in a lesser 
degree, the vogue of the picture-theatres, there is a 
falling-of in the amount of music-making on the part 
of the general public. We do not agree with this 
view, and for evidence we draw readers’ attention to 
two features in the present issue. First, there is the 
‘Amateurs’ Exchange,’ which monthly throughout 
the year bears witness to a great deal of enthusiastic 
work, chiefly in the chamber music and orchestral 


by the St. Michael’s Singers (conductor, Dr. Harold ANDRE CAPLET 

nor ge . hey will = eo a sap wee ge yd In the Monde Musical (August-September 
and the Bb minor Mass. ere is a sketch of the] ys ,a.e¢ “eae” eg é ; 

“ cot André Caplet’s activities as composer and conducto; 
Festival: Organ recitals by Drs. Henry Ley, William | P P = 


Messrs. Leon Goossens, Albert Fransella, &c., as 
soloists ; and the 5b minor Mass on November 6, at 
7.15 p.m. In regard to this last item, note that, as| 
St. Michael’s is on the small side, the performance 


The | 
Balfour, Mr. John Adams, and Mr. Stuart Robertson. | 


from the Secretary, St. Michael’s Singers, St. Michael’s | 
We} 


City musicians will be supported as it deserves. | 
No tickets are required; hearers are therefore} 
advised to be early on the spot 

A new terror in the way of street sounds is 


The thought of London’s streets | 


| Music in the Foreign Press 


are carefully and judiciously described by Yves 
Marc, who lays stress upon the beauty and deep 
significance of Caplet’s religious music, and upon 
his skilful and original treatment of the human 
; voice. 


BRUCKNER 
Bruckner’s centenary is adequately commemorated 
in most German papers. Die Musik (September 
| contains articles on his individuality by Ernst Kurth 
on his organ music by Max Auer, and on the 
| dynamic principle of his music by Gotthold Frotscher 
In the .Vewe Musik-Zeitung (September 1) there are 
a general article by Erich Schwebsch ; one op 
|* Bruckner and the Moderns,’ by Ernst Kurth; one 
on ‘Chromaticism and Tonality in Bruckner’s Music, 
by A. Halm ; and one on the themes of Bruckner’ 
symphonies considered as expressing his individuality 
| by Emil Petschnig. 
| In the Zer‘tschrift fiir Musik (September), Siegfried 
| Kallenberg reminds us of the unfair treatment mete 
|}out to Bruckner’s works : 
The F minor Mass, written in ISOS, was first 
| performed in 1893; the E minor Mass, written in 
1866, was never performed until 1899, three years after 
Bruckner’s death. The second Symphony awaited 
| performance twenty-five years; the fifth Symphony, 
sixteen ; the sixth Symphony, ready in 1881, was first 
performed in 1899, 
|Dr. Alfred Heuss points out that Bruckner 
|comparatively unknown in his own country, an¢ 
| practically unknown abroad. 


SCHONBERG 
| A special issue of the l/usthdlatter des Andru 


August-September) appears on the occasion 0 
Schénberg’s fiftieth birthday. Schénberg himse 


has written the introduction, which begins thus: 


I had often been told, in strict confidence, that on 
my fiftieth birthday I was to have the surprise of a 
special 4néruch number. Now I am asked to writean 
article that is to be part of this surprise. 


He then statés that he is preparing various theore 
tical works—on counterpoint, form, instrumentatio 
and has planned another on composition in th 
duodecuple system. ‘Twenty-nine original contr 
butions follow. One of the most interesting is Alba 
Berg’s little essay, ‘Why is Schinberg’s music s 
difficult to understand °’ 
The reply is plain enough. The difficulty is due to 
the asymmetrical, free structure of the themes, and tothe 





lines. Second, readers should run their eye down 
the columns in which we have condensed the 1924-25 
prospectuses of musical organizations throughout the| 
country. The list—though by no means complete—is | 
so formidable that we can ill spare the space for it ; 
but we think it justifies its inclusion—first, for pur- 
poses of reference and as a kind of bird’s-eye view 
of musical Britain ; and second, as a proof that there 
is an enormous amount of enthusiasm showing itself 
in the most practical fashion. 


> 








Will Mr. J. A. Westrup, the writer of an article 
entitled ‘ Mysticism and Music,’ in our September | 
issue, kindly send his address ? 






corresponding freedom and subtlety of their variations, 
whose speed is at times such that a listener fails to 
realise the connection between them and the original 
ideas. Then we must take into account the wealth of 
ceaselessly differentiated rhythms and harmonies, and 
the rich polyphonic texture in which every detail is 
logical and significant. This is demonstrated by the 
analysis of the first ten bars of the D minor Quartet, 
but applies with equal force to the later atonal works. 
In Die \MJusik (September), Franz Wohlfabi 
considers Schénberg’s position among contemporar 
composers : 
Schinberg has perfectly realised the portent of his 
time. For the dreams and rhapsodies of yesterday he 
substitutes the impetus of a mechanically organizing mind. 
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—_—— 
With him, scientific analytic knowledge becomes part 
and parcel of music in its primitive functions. Hestrove 
to explain music in terms of music’s material, sounds. 
Hardly any other creative musician possesses so deep 
a knowledge of the very essence of music: but this 
knowledge has obscured the creative instinct, the un- 
conscious power to dispose and achieve. The living 
face has become a rigid mask. To breathe new life 
into this mask will be the task of a more fertile and 
less baffle generation. 

THE FUTURE OF THE PIANOFORTI 

In the same issue of ve .l/usi 
writes 

The pianoforte does not appear to suit the require- 

ments of to-day’s composers particularly well. It does 

not lend itself to the present tendercy to exploit the 


essential element of music, viz., melody, and its 
capacity for expression, any more than it can be 


adapted in practical fashion to quarter-tone music. 
Nowadays, music aims at depth, rather than at 
expansion in other directions. There is something 
ascetic and archaic in to-day’s methods of expression. 
Bowed instruments and the human voice are 
capable of rendering the rhythms, tones, and themes, 
in which the modern musical soul expresses itself, with 
all their differentiations, The pianoforte is too stiff, 
too objective, to bend itself to the particular will of one 
generation. It will come to its own again only when 
the tendency of a period will be to adapt itself more 
closely to the character of the instrument. This 
conceivably may occur, but will be for musical art a 
deviation from its natural and essential tendency towards 
greater directness and freedom. 


best 


TCHAIKOVSKY’S MARRIAGE 

In Die AMusik (October), O. von Riesemann 
publishes details, taken from an article by Kashkin 
which appeared at Petrograd in 1920, on 
Tchaikovsky’s unhappy marriage—a_ topic 
touched upon up to the present time. 


Kashkin got his information from Tchaikovsky himself, 
whose long narrative [reproduced, we are told, word 
for word] makes painful and often bewildering reading. 
Tchaikovsky, apparently, received love-letters from an 
unknown girl student at the Moscow Conservatoire. 
A threat of suicide persuaded him to meet her—because, 
he said, he was at the time engaged in composing 
*OQaeghin,’ and could not help comparing the situation 
of his correspondent with that of Tatiana. Eventually, 
he told her that he did not love her, and could never 
love her, but was ready to marry her if she wished. 
Soon after the marriage, he realised that they had 
nothing in common; he contemplated suicide, and 
eventually fled to Petrograd, where he had a nervous 
breakdown, as mentioned in his biography by his 
bruther Modest. 

\ NEW RUSSIAN PERIODICAI 

‘The first number of V/ucyvha/naya Kultura, whose 
editors are Victor Belaief, Viadimir Derjanowski, and 
Leonid Sabaneief, appears at Moscow. It contains 
an essay by Igor Gliebof on the duties and methods 
4% contemporary musical criticism. 


COM POSER 


In the Kief Musika (July), V. Gadzinsky devotes 
an article to Denis Sichinsky (0¢. 1909), whom he 
‘erms ‘ the Baudelaire of Ukrainian music,’ and whose 
music he describes as worthy of close attention. 


\ UKRAINIAN 


nfortunately, no catalogue of Sichinsky’s output | 
$ given, nor is there any indication as to where his | 





Music is procurable. 


XUM 


*, Kurt Luethge 


hardly | 


IMPRISONED VIOLINS 


! 

| 

| Le Ménestrel (September 26) quotes an article by 
| Alberto Gasco in Za 77ibuna, protesting against the 
| situation created by certain collectors of old violins : 


Instruments which would be invaluable to musicians 
are withdrawn from circulation or sold for absurd 
prices. The last Stradivarius sold to a_ violinist 
fetched 33,000 dollars. A Mr. Gillot, of Birmingham, 
is alleged so have accumulated about five hundred 
instruments by Stradivarius, Amati, and _ others. 
Violins are made to be played, not to be stored in 
cupboards, or exhibited under glass, like stuffed 
birds. 


ADVERTISING THAT PAYS 


The August onde Musical reproduces a circular 
addressed to artists by the business manager of the 
Orchestre de Paris, with a view to obtaining adver- 
tisements in this Association’s programmes. A 
manuscript note, we are told, adds the information 
that ‘artists who advertise are entitled to appear at 
one of the concerts.’ 

POET-COM POSER 


4 CATALONIAN 


The July issue of the Aevista Musical Catalana 
devoted to commemorating the centenary of 
Joseph Anselm Clavé (1824-1874), whom Luis Millet 
Joan Llongueras, Josep Subira, and other writers, 
describe as an interesting and lovable precursor. 
His output consists chiefly of songs and choral 
works. M.-D. CALVOCORESSI. 


1S 


Gramopbone Wotes 


By ‘Discus’ 


EFOLIAN VOCALION 


| The remaining two movements of Mozart’s G minor 
| Symphony are well up to the excellent standard set 
| by last month’s couple. The Minuet—surely the 
| best, strongest, and most interesting musically of all 
|the classical symphony minuets—and Finale fill 
three sides of two 12-in. d.-s., the remaining side 
| being happily given to the Rigaudon from Rameau’s 
‘ Dardanus’—a delightful piece, that one is surprised 
| to find recorded here for the first time, apparently. 
The performance and reproduction in each record are 
first-rate. Every detail in the Mozart is clearness 
itself. I count these AZolian-Vocalions of the G mino1 
| Symphony as among the best known to me. _ I add 
| that the orchestra is the ‘Zolian, and the conductor 
| Mr. H. Greenbaum. 

| Equally successful is the 12-in. d.-s. of H.M. Life 
Guards Band, conducted by Lieut. Eldridge, in the 
| Suite de Ballet, ‘Les Deux Pigeons,’ by Messager. 
light music, and the playing is 


\jbrilliant. 

; A pity recording artists follow-my-leader 
| mu h! Several. violinists have already given us 
| transcriptions of Chopin’s well-worn Nocturne in 
|E flat; here is yet one more record, with Albert 
Sammons ina version of hisown—delightfully played, 
of course, but we would rather have heard him in 
| something else. Is it good business to be recorded in 
pieces already well represented on the gramophone? 
| I should have thought not. Having (say) a Heifetz 
|record of this piece, I should not want to buy 
another. Still, | believe that there are queer folk 
| who collect different performers’ versions of a work 
| for the sake of comparison, so perhaps duplicating is 


fori is capital 


so 
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wise. But for those of us who hold that the music| 12-in. d.-s.). This is a good bit of work, especial) 
matters more than the performer, repetition is | in the loud, bright portions—e.g., ‘The March of the 
vexatious. On the other side of this record is a| Dwarfs.’ 
Slavonic Dance of Dvorak, as arranged by Kreisler. For Sullivanites there are selections from ‘ Princes; 
Vocal records are of Elena Gerhardt in Schubert’s| Ida’ and ‘H.M.S. Pinafore,’ played by the Cour 
‘Der Musensohn’ and Strauss’s ‘Morgen,’ 1o-in.| Symphony Orchestra, each on 12-in. d.-s. 
d.-s. (enjoyable chiefly because of a kind of pleasant; A couple of extracts from ‘The Mastersingers 
coolness ; I prefer them to the previous records of | (‘ By silent hearth’ and ‘ Now begin’), sung by 
this singer ; a good and not too frequent merit is the} Frank Mullings, are on a 12-in. d.-s. His method 
excellence of the balance between voice and accom-| strikes me as being far too strenuous for these 
paniment—played by Harold Craxton); Clara| particular songs. 
Butterworth, in three neatly-turned songs by A coloratura singer new to most of us js 
Montague Phillips, 10-in. d.-s. (but scarcely a word is| Elvira de Hidalgo. At first her singing remind: 
audible, and as the record reveals no compensating|one curiously of Galli-Curci, but there is no 
merit on the purely vocal side, the songs get a| quite the same ease in production. In very sof 
poorish show); Frank Titterton in a couple of| singing, however, she is superior to Galli-Curc 
Hebridean songs, with harp accompaniment by/|I venture to think. One need ask for nothing bette; 
Marie Goossens, 10-in. d.-s. (expressive, but with more|in the way of delicacy than the A/anissimos in this 
‘remolo than ought tobe necessary) ; Giacomo Rimini} record—a 12-in. d.-s. of the Shadow Song from 
in excerpts from the ‘ Ballo in Maschera’ and ‘ Fédora,’ | ‘ Dinorah.’ 
10-in, d.-s. (a strident, bullying voice, with persistent H.M.V. 
wobble) ; Malcolm McEachern in de Koven’s ‘ The The chief instrumental work this month—at a 
Armourer’s Song’ with anvil) and Victor Herbert’s| events in respect of size—is the Liszt E flat Concerto 
‘ Gipsy Love Song,’ 12-in. d.-s. (songs of no import- played by Arthur de Greef and the Albert Ha 
ance, finely sung by this splendid bass; I wish| Orchestra, conducted by Sir Landon Ronald 
he would lavish that magnificent voice on better} As usual, M. de Greef over-hits occasionally, bu 
material) ; Eva Scotney in ‘Charmant Oiseau’ andthe| there is less ground for complaint on this scor 
‘Jewel Song ’ from ‘ Faust,’ 12-in. d.-s.; and Kathleen | than in some other records of his concerto-playing 
Destournel in ‘Ah! Suicide,’ from ‘ La Gioconda,’| The orchestral part is excellent, and the show 
and ‘Scarcely could I believe thee,’ from ‘La! easily-followed work makes a very attractive addition: 


Sonnambula,’ 12-in. d.-s. (both good records, with the to the gramophonist’s repertory (three 12-in. d.-s.). 





orchestral accompaniment as a conspicuously good} Here is the B.B.C. Orchestra again, this tim 
feature). conducted by Sir Landon Ronald, in the Overture t 
*‘Rosamunde’ (12-in. d.-s.). A capital, clear-cv 


’ MB i i 
COLUMBIA performance of this old favourite. 


It is odd to reflect that Franck’s Symphony was} An unusually good instrumental record is that ¢ 
practically unknown in this country until the war| Isolde Menges and William Primrose _ playin 
caused our orchestras to transfer a good deal of their} Purcell’s ‘Golden’ Sonata for two violins, wit 
operations from modern German music to French| H. Y. Templeman at the pianoforte (12-in. d.-s. 
and Belgian. It soon became one of the most| This truly delightful music ought to be warm 
popular of symphonies, and its addition to the| welcomed, not only for its own sake, but as one ¢ 
gramophone repertory was to be expected. Here it|the very earliest examples of a work of its kiné 
is, on four 12-in. d.-s., played by the Queen’s Hall| The playing and balance are first-rate. 

Orchestra under Sir Henry Wood. Another excellent violin record is that of Marjone 
rhe first record was somehow left out of my parcel, | Hayward’s performance of Frank Bridge’s Serenaé 

so I can speak only of the close of the opening move- | and a couple of short pieces by Quilter— Rosamuné 

ment and the remaining two. The /iva/e strikes me| and ‘ Fairy Frolic,’ from ‘ Where the Rainbow ends 

as being the most successful part, the brass especially | (10-in. d.-s.). 

being above the average A few of the quieter] It is notable that while our British violinists at 

moments are a little vague. In the slow movement | 





| playing such music as this, Kreisler descends ! 
the cor Anglais comes off well, and the delightful| the sheerest commonplace— ‘Paradise,’ his om 
rapid whisper of the strings at the end is well| arrangement of a poorish Viennese waltz tune } 
reproduced. A good all-round bit of recording,| Krakauer. The companion piece is a melody } 
though I do not feel that it is the best the Columbia | Gen. Charles G. Dawes—he of the world-famot 
Company has yet given us. | Dawes Report. The H.M.V. bulletin says that ‘: 
I am somewhat disappointed with the 12-in. d.-s.| the midst of grappling with the problems of Europea 
“Of the Symphony Orchestra playing the Prelude to| politics he can still find time, it seems, for music 
Moussorgsky’s ‘Khovanchtchina,’ and Hamilton | composition.’ Nobody grudges the General bi 
Harty’s string arrangement of ‘The Londonderry| hobby so long as he confines the results to bh 
Air, conducted by Mr. Harty. There is a lack of| domestic circle. But we are not pleased when th 
clarity, and the arrangement of the Air is less good amateurish effort is thrust on us by Kreisle 
than one expects from a composer of Mr. Harty’s| It is surely high time that critics generally wet 
calibre. | frank, even to brutality, in regard to Kreisler’s choit 
We get, however, as near perfection as can be|of music. In lesser men such bad taste woul 
asked, both as to performance and reproduction, in| receive its deserts. The ‘king can do no wrong 
a 12-in. d.-s. of the Léner Quartet playing the Adagio| policy is unfair to so many of our British playe 
and Finale of Haydn’s D major Quartet—the so-| who, like those mentioned above, refuse to desce® 
called ‘Hornpipe.’ The Adagzo is beautiful, and the} to clap-trap. ; 
bubbling life of the /7za/e makes it a tonic. | Wilhelm Backhaus is heard to advantage i! 
The B.B.C. Wireless Orchestra, conducted by Mr.| 12-in. d.-s., playing Chopin’s A flat Waltz, Op. + 
Percy Pitt, is recorded in Grieg’s ‘Lyric Suite’ (two|and the tremendous Polonaise in A flat, Op. 53 
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a 
Both are excellent, especially the Polonaise, in which 
the performer gives us that heroic virility which is 
found in Chopin more often than most people 
imagine. ver-insistence on a few of the more 
sentimental Nocturnes makes him out to be a far 
smaller man than he really was. 

A huge undertaking has been successfully carried 
through in the recording of ‘Madame Butterfly’ on 
fourteen 12-in. d.-s. Goossens conducts, and there 
is a strong team of soloists, including Rosina 
Buckman, Frederick Ranalow, Sydney Coltham, 
Tudor Davies, Edward Halland, &c. The singing | 
varies a good deal in quality, as is inevitable. On 
the whole, however, it is well upto the average, and a 
good level of clearness in enunciation is achieved. 
The orchestral reproduction is the most completely 
successful part of the enterprise—so much so, that | 
one is inclined at times to switch the attention on to| 
the accompaniment and interludes. The fourteen | 
records are issued ina handsome album, on the inside 
cover of which is the story of the opera clearly told | 
One is helped to follow the progress of the work by | 
the marginal numbers indicating the record that is| 
concerned with that particular point in the story. | 
The whole thing is carried out in capital style. 

A new 1o-in. d.-s. record of Galli-Curci is fully up| 
to the standard we expect. Here she sings two 
Massenet excerpts—the Gavotte from ‘ Manon,’ and | 
‘Sevillina,’ from ‘Don César de Bazan.’ In the} 
second of these we have all the ease and brilliance | 
we expect from the lady. 

Other vocal records are of Joseph Hislop, singing | 
very expressively in a couple of pieces from ‘ Lucia | 
di Lammermoor,’ 12-in. d.-s. ; Clarence Whitehill in | 
‘Wahn! wahn!’ from ‘The Mastersingers,’ and| 
‘Der Augen Leutchtendes Paar,’ from the ‘ Valkyrie,’ | 
12-in, d.-s. (fine singing, far above the average in| 
manly dignity and expressiveness) ; John McCormack 
in Schertzinger’s ‘Love Song of Old Mexico’ and 
Jones’s ‘Indiana Moon,’ 12-in. d.-s. (terribly common- 
place music, sung with a sentimentality that really 
deserves the epithet ‘snivelling’; it is difficult to 
believe that the singer is the undoubted artist who 
has been acclaimed lately at Queen’s Hall. The 
H.M.\. bulletin says that ‘there is probably no 
other singer who can render these songs in the 
manner of John McCormack.’ It is a pity that any 
singer of his standing should render them at all ! 
Selma Kurz in Taubert’s ‘ Vogel im Walde’ with flute 
obbligato by John Amadio, and the familiar Bird Song 
from Handel’s ‘I] Pensieroso,’ with Saint-Saéns’s 
cadenza, 12-in. d.-s. (two typical pieces of coloratura 
singing of the rather obvious bird-cum-flute type) ; 
Elsie Suddaby in two Purcell pieces—‘ Hark the 
echoing air’ and ‘When I am laid in earth,’ 
1o-in. d.-s. (with much of the right brilliance in the 
first, but too little ease in the second); and George 
Baker in Elgar’s ‘ Pipes of Pan’ and Eric Coates’s 
‘Pepita,’ with orchestral accompaniment, 1o-in. d.-s. 
‘excellent, manly singing, some of the best baritone 
recording I have heard lately). The only serious 
fault with most of the above records is in the matter 
ofarticulation. The words come through in most 
tases only fitfully, and as I have said before in this 
column, I cannot be persuaded that there is any 
real excuse for the defect, seeing that so many 
humorous singers somehow contrive to let us hear 
every syllable. 

In the way of choral singing there is a 10-in. d.-s. of 
the de Reszke Singers in ‘Adoration,’ by Beethoven 
\an arrangement by H. Johnson of the well-known 








| « Creation’s Hymn’), and ‘On Wings of Song’ (a 
transcription of Mendelssohn’s song, by van der 
Stucken). The music is not particularly interesting 
in this form, and I suggest that (at all events for the 
| English market) these accomplished singers should 
find better material. 

Presumably the record of funny Ben Lawes, in 
“My Marriage,’ was sent for review on the ground 
of its containing some musical references, including 
a skit on a quartet sung by the church choir at the 
ceremony. This amusing record gives a good 
| illustration of what I said above of comedians’ ability 
| to let us hear the words. It is just the thing to put 
| by for the family circle at Christmas (12-in. d.-s.). 








Chureb and Organ Music 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 
Free lectures on Choir-Training will be given at 


| the College on 


3, at 7.30 p.m., by Dr. H. W. 
‘The General Principles of 


Monday, November 
Richards, on 
Choir-Training.’ 

Tuesday, November 4, at 3 p.m., by Dr. Keighley, 
on ‘Mixed Choirs’; at 6 p.m., by Dr. Stanley 
Marchant, on ‘ Boys’ Voices.’ 

Members and their friends are cordially invited. 

No tickets required. 
H. A. HARDING, Hon, Secretary. 


Dr. H. W. Richards has been elected President of 
the Royal College of Organists—a capital choice, 
for the Doctor has had a distinguished career as 
organist and choirmaster, and is, moreover, a sound 
and progressive educationist. As Warden of the 
Royal Academy of Music, he may be counted on to 
develop still further the relations already existing 
between the R.A.M. and R.C.O. 

LIVERPOOL CHURCH CHOIR ASSOCIATION 

The Liverpool Church Choir Association entered upon a 
new phase of its existence, and commenced what is hoped 
will be a new period of extended usefulness to Church 
choirs and Church music, in its sixteenth Festival, which 
took the form of achoral service held in the new Liverpool 
Cathedral on Friday, October 17. Inaugurated in 1900, 
chiefly on the initiative of the late Ralph Hindle Baker, the 
Association has held fifteen Festivals in St. George’s Hall 
a secular building unsuited in various ways. The Festivals 
were suspended during 1914-21, owing to the war and its 
aftermath. The first Festival to be held in the new 
Cathedral was thus an event of special importance and 
hopefulness. 

Since the war the support of Church people has been 
noticeably and regrettably on the wane. But the Associa- 
tion is not alone in this respect, and it has kept struggling on, 
despite financial ups and downs (principally the latter), in 
the hope that better days will dawn with the building of 
the Cathedral. It has been sustained chiefly by legacies ; 
without these, its present deficiency of £118 would no 
doubt have been much greater. The expenses connected 
with a secular building were crippling, year after year, and 
it was difficult to draw up a sufficiently attractive pro- 
gramme of sacred music for which the public would rush to 
high-priced seats. 

The Association has done other public service, notably 
in providing huge choirs for the foundation-stone-laying 
of the Cathedral by King Edward in 1904, and for the 
Gladstone Dock opening by King George in 1913. In fact, 
it has been found an organized force ever ready when 
called upon to take a part in making the choral music of 
great occasions worthy the ‘second city of the Empire.’ 
Eminent guest-conductors have included Sir George Martin, 
Sir Frederick Bridge, Sir Hubert Parry, Dr. Varley Roberts, 
Dr. G. J. Bennett, Mr. Tertius Noble, and Dr. Charles 
Macpherson. 
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The Association has certainly no reason to be ashamed of 
its record, however short it may have fallen in reaching its 
ideals. It has found a new incentive in the immensely 
helpful and encouraging approval of the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, Dr. David, and of the Cathedral authorities. 
\t its first Festival in the Cathedral the Association brought 
together a body of four hundred and thirty singers—men, 
women, and boys—selected from the choirs of twenty-three 
churches, including Warrington and Wigan Parish Church 
choirs. Sectional rehearsals were held in St. Nicholas 
Parish Church, and a final rehearsal in the Cathedral. As | 
regards the music-book, the Committee had been influenced | 
by the desire to choose easy and singable service-music 
King Hall’s Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in B flat and 
Sir George Martin’s fine anthem, ‘Magnify His Name,’ 
written for the London Gregorian Association. It must be 
conceded that this music does not any special 
distinction, but after the experience of previous Festivals, 
vhen some ordinary Church choirs had been frightened by 
imaginary difficulties which had seemed to them insurmount- 
ible, it was thought wiser to play for safety under conditions | 
in the Cathedral which were found to be entirely new 
and bewildering to Church singers unaccustomed to sing to | 
Placed in long lines on either side of | 
the vast Choir, they stretched away from the Choir steps to 
the sanctuary, and the conductor, Mr. Branscombe, took his 
stand hali-way along the Choir. It was extremely difficult 
to obtain absolute unanimity, and the resonance of the great 
building—in its immense length and height—may have 
contributed at times to what appeared to be some choral 
obscurity. It was really wonderful that the singing, on the | 
whole, was so extremely effective. Of course, if the singers’ 
seats had been placed in rows across the chancel, it would 

ave been better for projecting direct tone into the central 
space. But it was a service, not a performance, and as a 
musical service on ordinary Cathedral lines the occasion 
was one of dignified, devotional, and uplifting character. 
Commencing with the hymn, ‘ O what the joy’ (*O quanta 
jualia’), sung processionally, the singers moved from the 
south aisle four abreast into the Choir, and the General 
Confession and Lord’s Prayer were said. Psalm _ Ikxv. | 
followed, sung full to a chant in E (perhaps not 
best specimen of familiar chants), by William Russell 


possess 


a conductor’s beat. 


{799-1813)—the fine musician who was organist of 
the Foundling. (His organ music, by the way, was 
he first by an English organist to be published on 
hree staves.) King Hall’s Service in B flat may not 
he greatly above the commonplace, but, as in the} 


Martin anthem, there are frequent opportunities for choral | 
points, and especially for some effective ‘verse.’ which was 
xcellently taken by a quartet from the Cathedral choir. 
Including Stanford’s vigorous setting of Psalm cl., there 
really was no reason to find serious fault with the selection 
is unworthily typical of English Church music. This fault 
was found, however. There may be something in it of 
course, as in the modern tilting at ‘Elijah,’ and there are 
ideals which the Association has not yet reached. That so 
much has been achieved is surely to the good, and it should 
not be forgotten that the Association has performances on 
festival scale of Wesley’s ‘ Wilderness,’ as well as Church 
Purcell and Tallis, to its credit. Now that the 
more serene and suitable atmosphere of the Cathedral is 
ailable, probably something will be found in future festivals 

to suit the taste of even the most exacting medievalists. 
The Tallis Responses were extremely well-sung and well- 
intoned the H. Dams, Vicar of Knowsley, and 
formerly Precentor of Carlisle. The pains bestowed in the 
rehearsal of the Responses had not been thrown away. And 
this is a specially commendable feature of the work in 
preparation. Handel’s chorus, ‘ Then round about the 
starry throne,’ hardly justified its choice, probably owing to 
the acoustic properties of the building and the disposition of 
the choral forces. 


by 


by Rev. 


e 

Che experiences of this Festival will no doubt be found 
helpful on future occasions, and it may be better to 
group the singers differently. The immense size of the 


building prevents any overwhelming sense of choral power, 
no matter how many singers are assembled. They would 
give a depth and fulness of tone, but it was unmistakable | 
that the were greatly more effective than the /or‘es, | 


Aran 





| choristers in the ‘ verse.’ 


| words to the singers it has ever been our privilege to hear 


| has brought about in spiritual matters at Liverpool. 


| Cathedral a centre and school for the best in Church music 


blending voices of the four Cathedra} 
The acoustics of the building wil 
have to be very carefully studied, especially by preachers, 

Generally speaking, the choral ensemble was one of 
imposing grandeur, and the occasional exultant outbursts 
of tone produced by two hundred and fifty trebles and two 
hundred tenors and basses will not readily be forgotten, 
And it was tone of real beauty—generally sweet, suave, and 
unforced, of the type for which English-trained choirs are 
famous. This was exemplified not only in the onward sweep 
of the Magnificat and Anthem, but also in well-balanced 
precision and accuracy of the pointing in the Psalm. It is 
a matter for regret that no opportunity was given for 
a piece to be sung unaccompanied, although at least the 
possibilities of a cappella singing were revealed in the little 
three-fold Amen by the late Mr. Burstall, the first organist 
of the Lady Chapel. The choice of this really beautiful 
conception was influenced also by a desire to pay tribute 
to his memory, which is kept green at Liverpool. It 
proved the ‘dynamic’ gem of the evening, in the lights 
and shades of tone which were so enhanced by the vaulting 
of the great Choir. 

The Lord Bishop, Dr. David, who spoke from the 
Bishop’s Throne, said the most timely and encouraging 


as shown by the 


from a Bishop. He welcomed them to the Cathedral, and 
praised their.efforts in making the Service one of devotion 
dignity, and musical beauty. In the ministry of music 
Dr. David said, their voices were instruments in the 
sacrament of sound and music. Man made organs, but Ged 
made voices. He thought congregations often took to 
much for granted in recognizing the labours of their choirs 
for which he himself offered a word of gratitude as wel 
as formal acknowledgment. Their singing at this grea 
Service was worthy of the magnificence of its setting. Itis 
hoped that the Bishop will have his address printed and sen 
out broadcast. It would give congregations as well a 
choirs something to think about, and there is need for a 
awakening in Church music such as the Cathedral itse 

It is the Bishop’s hope and intention to make th 
He recognised, as did most of the vast congregation, tha 
the Festival should be primarily regarded as a Service, an 
not as a performance given under really difficult conditions 
The Committee of the Association may well take hear 
and courageously continue its useful work. The experience 
of the first Choral Festival in the new Cathedral should hol 
an incentive to improve on the next occasion. The orgar 
accompaniments, played by Mr. H. Goss Custard, wer 
models of restraint. Of course he was not able to use th 
Great organ diapasons, which are not yet sounding; but ¢ 
the next Festival we shall no doubt hear them, as well as th 
heavy-pressure tubas which are to excel in tone anythin: 
previously associated with the master-hand of Willis. 1 
the conductor, Mr. Branscombe, and to the choirmaster 
concerned, due acknowledgment should be rendered, as als 
to the Cathedral authorities for the arrangements made { 
the carrying out of the most imposing and notable chon 
service yet held at Liverpool. 

There was a vast congregation, which included the Lor 


Mayor of Liverpool, and the Mayors of Birkenhea 
Southport, and Wallasey W. A. ROBERTS. 
ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, TENBURY 


At the Commemoration Festival, on October 2, the mus 
at the choral celebration was Ponsonby in D mind 
Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson was at the organ, and Di 
Heathcote D. Statham conducted from the stalls, In! 
afternoon, Mr. Nocl Ponsonby, from Ely Cathedral, 33 
in organ recital. His programme included the ‘ Wedge 
Prelude and Fugue, Byrd’s ‘ Walsingham’ Variations, t 


second and third movements from Bach’s sixth Sonat 
and Harwood’s ‘Pan.’ The choristers sang Purcel 
‘Evening Hymn.’ At evensong, Charles Wood's eig? 


part Service in F, Ouseley’s ‘From the rising of the su? 
Bach’s ‘Blessing, glory,’ and Shaw’s ‘ Worship’ We 
sung. 
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ntinued fro page TOUS 
M AT THE CHURCH CONGRESS 
There was no paper or discussion on Church music at 
the Church Congress held at Oxford recently ; indeed, we 
think the subject has been shelved for some years, whereas 
formerly no Congress was complete without its Church 
Music session. We have heard regrets expressed at the 


are inclined to think that far more 
lone by the numerous lectures and 
s that now take place widely-distributed 
Congress debates to little more 
than warm discussions, from which the combatants emerged 
of the same opinion still.” At the Oxford gatherings there 
were a few incidental references to the topic, mainly in the 


change of policy, but 
practical work is being 
demonstratio at 

isually | 


centres, The ed 





way of pleas for better hymns and more congregational 
singing. Church musicians, however, were provided with 
ample object-lessons at Christ Church Cathedral, where a 
fine list of servi music and organ recitals had been 
arranged for the week by Dr. Ley. The chora! works 


included Charles Wood’s Morning, Evening. and Communion 








Services, Weelkes’s ‘Gloria in Evxcelsis,’ Martin Shaw’s 
Te Deum in C, Stanford's Magnificat and Nune dimittis 
in A, Blow’s ‘Salvator Mundi,’ Stanford’s ‘When the 
Lord turned,’ Xc. A tal programme of unaccompanied 
music was sung on the Hall staircase by the Cathedral 
choir—Weelkes’s *‘ Hosanna to the Son of David,’ Byrd’s 
“Agnus Dei’ (four-part Mass), S. S. Wesley’s ‘Cast me 


not away,’ Stanford’s *O Living Will,’ and ‘ O Strength and 


Stay,’ to an arrange nt by Dr. W. H. Harris of a 
Bourgeois melody, and * Round me falls the night,’ to a 
tune by Drese, arranged by Dr. Ley. There was also 

of madrigals and part-songs given by the 


a concert 
I 


lizabethan Singers. The organ recitals contained a good 





proportion of British works, and a happy idea was the 
yn of severa! well-known hymns to be sung by the 
audience, each followed by an orgar piece based on the tune. 


\s ints often 





practical p he type too overlooked, we 


mention that the programmes for the week were printed in 
full in the Congress handbook, and that, in the case of 
some of the less-familiar Church the name of the 
publisher was giver 
ARK CATHEDRA 

The programme of musical services at Southwark 
Cathedral for the 1924-25 season is as interesting and 
enterprising as usual November 3: t! Larghetto from 
Elgar’s second Symphony, Brahms’s *‘ Requiem,’ and Elgar’s 
* For the Fallen’: December 13: Bach’s ‘ Sleepers. wake,’ 


a rose I sing,’ and 
Christmas 


Mozart's G minor Symphony, Bax’s * Of 
Vaughan Williams’s Fantasia 
December 27 : Christmas Carols; February 28: Stanford’s 
*Stal Mater ’—a welcome revival—Vaughan Williams’s 
Fantasia on a Theme by Tallis and Mystical Songs, and 
Holst’s ‘Hymn of March 28: the Matthew ’ 
April 18: Easter Carols and Motets, and the 
music from ‘ Parsifal.’ The services take place 
and are necessary. A note on the 
programme says that larger collections must be forthcoming 


on Carols ; 


vat 
© S 
Passion : 
(rail 

o'” lock, 


no tickets 


if the high standard of the music is to be maintained. 
At present the average individual contribution is rather 
under a shilling. If it could be raised above that modest 
amount there would be no cause for anxiety. These 


services have taken an important place in London’s music. 
They bring fine music within the reach of many who are 
unable to afford the cost of admission to concert-halls, and 

many the works are of a type that is not often 
performed at concerts; some, indeed, are heard to full 
advantage only in a Cathedral. We hope that the large 
audiences which attend these excellent music-makings will 
do their part when the bag comes round. Better still, 
they may send a contribution in advance to the Precentor, 
The Rectory, Sumner Street, S. F.1. 


in cases 


VESTMINSTER CATHEDRA 

M. Marcel Dupré played toa huge audience on October 9 
He led off with Bach’s A minor Prelude and Fugue, played 
with beautiful clarity, and with little changes in 
the music suffered 
At some of the chordal passages he 


so 


registration that the grand unfolding of 
from no distractions. 


}held up the rhythm rather badly, it seemed. Franck’s 
| “ Piece Héroique’ was finely played, save for a slickness that 
robbed the main theme of its troubled, ominous character. 
After Parry’s ‘Melcombe,’ and a delightful Noél with 


variations, by d’Aquin, Dupré gave the first performance 
of his new Passion-Symphonie, discussion of which had 


etter be deferred till the work is published, which will be 
soon. He ended with an improvisation—a double fugue, 
I was sorry to have to leave before this came off, the more 
so as I had the privilege of providing the first subject. 
Report says that he was in splendid form. The players for 
November are W. G. A'cock, H. F. Ellingford, G. Thalhep 
Ball, and Patrick O’Neill (Thursdays, at 6,30). H. G, 


ETON COLLEGE 


The new organ built by Messrs. Henry Willis & Sons 
and Lewis & Co, was opened on October 4. Mr. Vernard 
Johnson gave a recital, his programme including Bach's 
Prelude in Lb minor (from the * 48,’ Book 1) and Toccata an 
Fugue in D minor, the Fugue from Rheinberger’s 
Sonata in F, Meyerbeer’s ‘Coronation March,’ a Pavane by 
Byrd, and a Sonata by Arne. The three last-named pieces 
were played on stops that belonged to the old Rotterdam 
organ given to the College some years ago, and incorporated 
in the new instrument. The organ now consists of four 
manuals, fifty-five speaking stops, and about forty combina- 
tion pistons and pedals. The audience sang ‘The March of 
the Men of Harlech,’ ‘The old folks at home,’ and 
‘Bound for the Rio Grande.’ On October It M. Marce! 
Dupre gave a recital, playing Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in 
A minor, Franck’s ‘ Pi¢ce Héroique,’ Widor’s Toccata in F, 
and his own ‘Slumber Song’ and ‘Spinning Song,’ and 
“Variations on an old Christmas Carol.’ He also impro- 
vised upon ‘Down among the dead men,’ which song was 
lience in addition to ‘ Here's a health unt 
Loch Lomond,’ and * Twankydillo.’ 


( 


sung by the au 


His Majesty,’ 






CHOIRBOYS AND WIRELESS 
Boys of the choir of St. Margaret’s Episcopal Churel 
Newlands, are giving short song-recitals through the 


Glasgow Station of the B.B.C., descriptive comments being 
added by their choirmaster, Mr. W. H. Stocks. Some of 
the boys’ programmes are being broadcast to all stations 
in the British Isles. The scheme comprises tw 
programmes each of English and Scottish national songs; 
selections of Irish, Welsh, Manx, and Navy and Arm 
songs; carols; and examples by Bach, Handel, Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, and Brahms. We must take an 
early opportunity of hearing these youngsters. Judging 
from report their efforts give pleasure to huge and wide- 
spread audiences. 


Among the many excellent organ recitals now being given 
in London, a high place should be taken by those 
at Christ Church, Westminster, by Mr. W. O. Minay, 
who was appointed to the Church at the beginning 
of the year. Properly speaking there are two series, on 
Mondays at 12.5, and on Fridays at 1.5. The programmes 
at the former are miscellaneous, and contain a well 
chosen blend of old and new; on Fridays, only Bach 
is played. The present schemes run until the end of the 
year, that no fewer than twelve Bach recitals will 
have been given between October 3 and December 1% 
Over sixty of the Chorale Preludes are included, all the Trio- 
Sonatas, and about thirty other works. Among the latter 
we note one that is rarely heard (being, in fact, not one of 
the organ works proper), the six-voiced * Fuga Ricercata’ 


so 


in C minor, that Bach wrote as an offering to Frederick the | 


Great. Mr. Minay, who, we understand, is only just twenty 
years old, held an Organ Scholarship at the Royal College 
of Music, where he was a pupil of Parratt and Dr. H. G. 
Ley, and of Dr. Vaughan Williams for composition. Not 
many organists have begun their professional career with s0 
searching a test as these twice-weekly recitals, We hope 
the project will be as well supported as it deserves. It 
may be useful to add that Christ Church is easily accessible, 
being in Victoria Street, hard by the Army & Navy Stores. 
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Mr. Francis J. Hill, music-master of Marlborough 
College, is doing a capital bit of propaganda for good 
music by arranging a tour of organ and violoncello recitals 
in Norfolk, Leicestershire, and Lincolnshire, for the forth- 


coming Christmas holidays. Mr. Hill himself plays the 
violoncello, and Mr. J. Barham Johnson, of Oakham 
School, the organ. The programmes will be designed to 


show the development of instrumental Church music. A 
hort descriptive leaflet may be had for distribution among 
the audience, or for ee in the parish magazine, or 
for reading aloud at the recital. Any clergy in the 
districts ne amed who wish to avail th none ge s of the scheme 
should write to Mr. Hill, at Marlborough College, Wilts. 





We are glad to see that in the series of recitals being 


Handsworth, by 


given at Wretham Road Church, 

Mr. Cyril S. Christopher, two are devoted to British 
organ music—November 17 and February 16, At the 
first of these recitals the programme will inculde 
Harwood’s first Sonata, Bairstow’s ‘Evening Song,’ 
Battison Haynes’s Introduction and Variations on a 


t glected )s 
larry, 


that has been too long 


ground-bass (a fine work 
flat, Chorale Preludes by 


Felton’s Concerto in E 
and Hollins’s * Concert 
Holst’s Two Psalms were sung at Clapham Congregational 
Church on September 25, The music at this Church is usually 
fa high order, as has been shown in this column f1 
time to time. We note that a recital of Old Church Music 
was announced for October 22, the programme consisting of 
anthems and Motets by Byrd, Tallis, Purcell, Dowland, 
Philips, Weelkes, and Eccard, with Mr. Henry F. Hall 
jirecting, and Mr. Reginald Redman at the organ. 





The enlarged organ at Kingsway Hall was opened, o1 


September 27, by Mr. Gatty Sellars, the organist of the 
Hall. The instrument, originally built by J. J. Binns, of 
Leeds, in 1912, and now enlarged by Messrs. Hill Sons 


and Norman & Beard, consists of four manuals, some forty 
stops, and about the same number of pistons and couplers. 


There are also sets of bells and timpani. 


Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson will conduct a special service 
at St. Paul’s, Onslow Square, on November 13, at 5 p.m., 
and will also speak on the Archbishops’ Report on Church 
Music. His address will be illustrated by the Specia! 
Demonstration Choir, which Mr. Nicholson has 


a view t occasions. 


rganized 


» such 


erected in the 
North 
and 

up 


Messrs. Rushworth Dreaper have just 
residence of Mr. E. Blackburn, at Glan Conway, 
Wales, a three-manual organ of thirty-five stops 
numerous accessories. The specification drawn 


by Dr. Alfred Hollins. 


was 


In connection with the forty-first annual meeting of the 
North Midland section of the I.S.M., at Nottingham, on 
October 11, a musical service took place at High Pavement 
Chapel, when the programme consisted of works by | 

embers of the Society. 


Woodward will lecture on ( 
(Queen Victoria Street, E.C., on November 29, 
illustrations by a small choir. His newly- 
‘ The Cambri ige Carol Book,’ will be 


Dr. G. R. arols at St. Mary 
Aldermary, 
at 3, with 

blished collection, 


drawn upon. 

The ‘Christmas’ Oratorio (Parts I and 2) and ‘Blest 
Pair of Sirens’ will be sung, with full orchestra, by the 
%t. Alban’s Bach-Choir, in St. Alban’s Abbey, on the 


evening of December 16, 

Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper have reconstructed the 
tgan at St. Athanasius Church, Liverpool. The instru- | 
ment is a two-manual, with eighteen speaking stops. 

A fine record of service is that of M. EF. van Kerschaever, 
tganist of St. Saviour’s Cathedral, Bruges; November | is 


the fortieth anniversary of his appointment. ' 


RECITALS 

Soar, St. David’s Cathedral—Sonata No. 4, 
Prelude and Fugue in C, Satnt-Saén 
WWidor; Prelude and Fugue in D, 
Bach; Pastorale and Intermezzo, S/anford; Marche 
Pontificale (Symphony No. 1), Widor. 
Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, E.C.— 
Chaconne in E minor, Auzxtehude; Sonata No. 4, 
ssohn; Air with Variations and Finale Fugato, 
Chorale Sonata in E minor, A/erse/; Fantasia 
and Fugue in G, /arvy; Prelude and Fugue in C, Bach. 


Mr. Josep! 
Mendelssohn ; 
Symphony No. 2, 


vy , 
EN 


Smart ; 


Mr. Herbert Walton, Glasgow Cathedral—Sonata No. 5, 
Rheinberse Fantasia and Fugue, Farry; Piece 
Héroique, Franck —— and Finale (Sonata No. 1), 
Gutlmant ; Toccata in F, Bach; Sonata No. 4, 
Mendelssohi 

Mr. Connell, Town Hall, Johannesburg—Prelude and 


Fugue in C minor, Toccata and Fugue in C, and Prelude 
and Fugue in B minor, Aachk ; Liebestraum, Z7s2¢. 

Mr. W. J. Lancaster, Bolton Parish Church— Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, Back ; Prelude, ‘Hanover,’ /’a771 
Finale in F sharp, Xzetnéerger ; Evening Song, Bairstox 
Grand Piece Symphonique, /ranch. 

-the- Martyr, 


Mr. Philip Miles, St. Alban Westcliff-on-Sea 
-Meditation in Ancient Tonality, Harvey Grace ; Canor 
in B minor, Schumann; Rhapsody No. 1, Herder? 
Howe Trio-Sonata No. 5 (first movement), Bach 
Fugue » (Pastoral Sonata), Aheznberger. 
Mr. J. Albert Sowerbutts, St. Lawrence Jewry—Prelude 
and Fugue in B minor, Healey Willan; Andante in 
3 flat, Dur Variations (from Suite in D minor), 
J. A. Sor f Toccata in F, ach; Finale (from 
Sonata), A’ez 
Mrs. Rees-! ‘edla Woolwich Congregational Church— 


3, Mendelssohn ; 
\ndante 


tenholme ; Sonata No, 
sharp minor, Gzi/mant; 





Prelude in 
Meditation in | 








moderato in C minor, Frank Bridve. 

Mr. A. M. Hawkins, St. Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe, E.C.— 
Passacaglia, Ahetnberger ; Scherzo in B minor, AMealey 
Willan ; Prelude in D minor, Stanford. St. Stephen’s 
Walbrook—Chorale Preludes, * Praise thou the Lord, 
O my soul’ and ‘Adorn thyself with gladness,’ 
Aarg-Eilert ; Four Sketches, Schumann; Solem 
Festival, A’hezn 1 

Mr. H. W. Chuter. Andover Parish Church—Sonata 
No 17, hei Intermezzo in E flat, 2 ahn 
Prelude and Fugue in A minor, Aack ; Legend, Haz 


Grace ; Imperial March, Z/gar. 

Dr. C. F. Waters, St. Lawrence Jewry—Voluntary on the 
Old Hundredth, /wrce//; Preludes on * Martyrdom’ 
and *St. Thomas.’ /arry ; Choral Song and Fugue, 
S. S. Wesley; Sonata in E minor (first movement), 
James Lyon. 

Mr. Charles Stott, Cromer Parish Church—Overture in 
C minor, Alfred Hollins ; Nocturne in D flat, Baz 
Introduction and Fugue, Healey Wellan. 

Dr. M. P. Conway, All Saints’, Eastbourne 
Passacaglia, and Fugue. Healey Willan ; 
(slow movement), AheZnterzer; third Prelude on the 
Kyrie, Bach ; Sonata No. ymantica’), P. 4. Yon, 

Mr. Wilfrid Greenhouse Allt. St. Giles’s Cathedral, 
Edinburgh—Recitals of works by /. S. Bach, César 
Frank, Mozart, Stetrid Karg-Ei and Harvey Grace. 
We give the Back programme: Prelude and Fugue in 
E minor; Chorale Prelude, ‘An Wasserflussen 
Babylon’: Fantasia in C minor; slow movement 
from Violin Sonata; Prelude and Fugue in C. 
Inverallan Parish Church—Two Bourrées, Purced. 
Prelude on ‘St. Michael,’ West Prelude on 
‘Rhosymedre,’ Vaughan Williams; Reverie’ on 
* University,’ Ha Grace; Fugue in E flat, Back. 

Mr. W. C. H. Pearse. All Saints’ Parish Church, Binfield— 
Sonata No Adagio (Sonata No. 3), Largo and Allegro 
(Sonata No. 2), Prelude and Fugue in C, all by Ba 
(Violin solos by Miss F. Shirley: Andantino, J/ar¢i 
Aria, Zenaglia ; Sonata in D, Handel.) 

Mr. John Pullein, St. Mary’s Cathedral, Glasgow—Prelude 
and Fugue in D, G/acounov; Trio in C minor, Bach ; 
Sempre Semplice and (uasi — sia, Aarg-Elert ; 
Theme Varié, Rofart= ; Tuba Tune, Norman Cocker. 


Introduction. 


Sonata No. 4 


3 Re 


ert, 
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Mr. Cyril Pearce, Paptist Church, Lowestoft—Fantasia 
in F minor, M/ozart ; Rhapsody No. 1, Herbert Howells ; 
Introduction and Fugue, Reuse; Evening Song, 
Bairstow ; Toccata (Sonata No. 14), A*etuberger. 

Mr. Robert A. Hodgson, St. Cuthbert’s, Hawick—An 
Elvar programme: Meditation; Prelude and ‘ Angel’s 
Farewell’ ; Slow movement (Violin Concerto); ‘Canto 
Popolare’; ‘Salut d’Amour’; Elegy; ‘Sursum Corda.’ 

Mr. Godfrey Uren, Wesley Chapel, Camborne—Prelude 
and Fugue in C, Chorale Prelude, ‘I give to thee farewell,’ 
and Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, Aack; Minuet 
(* Berenice’), Handel. 

Mr. J. T. Horne, St. Fin Barre’s Cathedral, Cork—Sonata 
in F minor (first movement), W. AH. Sfcer; Idyll, ‘The 


Sea,’ H. A. Smith; Rhapsody on Breton Airs, Saint- 
Saéns ; Finale Jubilante and Fantasia, John £. /WVest ; 
Psalm-Prelude No. 2, Howe//s ; Fantasia in E flat, Saznt- 
Sacns. 


Prof. George Leake, St. Luke’s, Southampton—Con moto 
in D, H. Smart ; Allegro in D, Stanford; Adagio in D, 
EZ. J. Hopkins; Andante in D, A. Aollins. 

Mr. Fred Gostelow, Luton Parish Church—Fugue in G 
minor, Chorale Prelude, ‘Schmiicke dich, O liebe Seele,’ 
Allegro (Trio-Sonata in C), Bourrée in B minor, Back; 
Toccata in C, d’ Evry. 

Dr. Walker Robson, Christ Church, Crouch End—Fantasia 
in F minor, .J/ozar¢; Final in B flat, Franck; Ronde 
des Princess, Stravinsky ; Fugue, Rete; Prelude on 
* Lobe den Herren,’ Aarv- Z: 

Miss E, Salisbury, Fairford Parish Church—Prelude ‘Ein’ 
feste Burg,’ Back ; Concerto in B flat, Handel : Agitato 
(Sonata in LD minor), Aether: Choral No. 2, 
Franck. (Violoncello solos by Mr. Francis J. Hill: 
Concerto in E minor, £/gar ; Sonatas by Marcello and 
Boccherini. ) 


rt 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. E, C. Edwards, choirmaster and organist, Christ 
Church, Lee. 

Mr. Cedric H. U. Embery, choirmaster and organist, All 
Saints, North Peckham. 


Mr. Hugh Fowler, choirmaster and organist, Parish Church, 
Crewkerne; and music-master, Crewkerne School. 

Mr. G. Hl. Harvey, choirmaster and organist, Cathedral of 
the Holy Trinity, (Quebec. 

Mr. A. G, Hazeldine, choirmaster and organist, St. 
Church, Finchley, N. 

Mr. Arthur Kk. Putland, choirmaster and organist, Wesley 


Paul’s 





Church, Fort William, Ontario. 
Mr. Frank Stendal Todd, choirmaster and 
St. Nicholas Parish Church, Carrickfergus, Co. Antrim. 
Mr. Charles R. Willis, choirmaster and organist, St. John’s | 
Presbyterian Church, Kensington. 


organist, | 


Letters to the Editor 
HANDEL AND THE EARL OF EGMONT 
Sirk,—As a sort of pendant to Mr. W. C. Smith’ 
interesting article (J/usical Times, September, 1924) on 
“George III., Handel, and Mainwaring,’ the following 
extracts from the ‘Diary of the first Earl of Egmont,’ an 
Irish peer, and a great admirer of Handel’s music, may 
make an appeal to the lovers of that great composer. This 
Diary covers the years 1734 to 1747, and has recently 
been published by the Historical Manuscripts Commission. 

Under date of January 29, 1734, the Earl writes : 


| 
| 
| 
| 
s| 
| 


* Dined at home, and then went to Handel’s opera 
called ‘* Ariadne.”’ [He paid a second visit to hear 
this opera on April 23. ] 


On February 16 he attended the rehearsal of Handel’s 
“Te Deum’ (at the Crown Tavern), and the other music 
to be performed at St. Paul’s Cathedral on the following 
Tuesday. On March he writes : 


‘After dinner I went to the Opera House in the 
Haymarket to hear Hhandel’s Serenata composed in 
honour of the marriage, called “‘ Apollo and Daphne.” 
The Royal Family was all there, the Prince of Wales 
excepted.’ 


piel 
“J 





On April 2, there is an entry : 


‘I dined at home, and in the evening went to 
Handel’s oratorio called ** Deborah.”’ 


An interesting item appears under date of October 21, in 
connection with Cannons : 

‘The Duke of Chandos having invited the Indians 
to Cannons to dinner, Mr. Oglethorp asked the King 
what he liked best there. He answered politely, 
**The Duke’s countenance.”’ 

On November 5, the Earl went to hear Farinelli : 

‘I dined at home, and in ine evening went to the 
opera, where I heard the finest voice that Europe 
affords, Farinelli, lately come over.’ 


* Ariodante,’ Handel’s new opera, was produced on 
January 8, 1735. A week later the Ear! writes : 

‘I dined at home, and afterwards went to Handel’s 
opera.’ 

On February 28, 1735, the Earl went to one of Handel's 
oratorios ; and on March 12 and 19 he enjoyed ‘ Esther,’ 
or *‘ Hester’ as he writes it. 

‘Alcina’ was produced on April 16, 1735, and the Earl 
notes having heard it on May 14. 

Handel’s magnificent setting of Dryden’s ‘ Alexander's 
Feast’ was produced on February 19, 1736, and the Earl of 
Egmont was present the first night, as we learn from the 
following entry on that date : 

‘In the evening I went to Mr. Handel’s entertain- 
ment, who has set Dryden’s famous Ode on the Cecilia 

Feast to very fine music.’ 


On March 24, 1736, the Earl renewed his acquaintance 
with Handel’s ‘ Acis and Galatea,’ and again went to hear 
it on March 31. He notes under date of April 14 a visit to 
hear ‘ Handel’s oratorio called *‘ Hester.” ’ 

The marriage of the Prince of Wales naturally demanded 
something from Handel, and he composed a ‘* Wedding 
Anthem,’ in regard to which the Earl writes as follows, on 
April 27 : 

*The chapel was finely adorned. . .. Over the 
altar was placed the organ, and a gallery made for the 
musicians. .4a Anthem composed by Handel for the 
occasion was wretchedly sung by Abbot, Gates, Lee, 
Beard, and a boy.’ 

We get a glimpse of Handel’s opera ‘ Giustino,’ under 
date of February 7, 1737, an entry in the Diary supplying 
the information that the Earl’s son Hanmer was present on 


| that day at the rehearsal of if. 
| 


Nothing of Handelian interest is noted in the Diary 
during the remainder of the year 1737, but on March 28, 
1738, the Earl went to Handel’s benefit concert, regarding 
which he makes the following entry : 

‘In the evening I went to Handel’s oratorio, where 

I counted near a thousand three hundred persons 

besides the gallery and upper gallery. I suppose he 

got this night 41,000.’ 

On April 7, 1738, the Earl notes having attended a 
benefit concert for Bertholdi. Nothing else of a musical 
nature is to be found in the Diary for the remaining months 
of the year 1738. 

Under date of January 16, 1739, the Earl attended a 
performance of Handel’s ‘Saul’; and on the 18th the 
Gentlemen of the Vocal Music Club presented ‘ Alexander's 
Feast,’ which he describes as ‘the famous Oratorio of 
Handel.’ On February 3, he went to hear an unspecified 
oratorio by Handel, and on April 4 he writes : 

‘I went in the evening to Handel’s new oratorio 

** The Israelites’ flight out of Egypt,”’. 
and on February 28, 1741, we read: 

‘Went after dinner to hear Handel’s mask of ‘‘ Acis 
and Galatea,” with Dryden’s ** Ode.”’ 

An interesting entry appears under date of March 14, 
1741, from which we learn that the Earl attended the 
concert for the ‘Society of Decayed Musicians’ : 

‘Went to the Haymarket, to a music in favour of 
poor musicians’ widows,’ 
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From other sources we Jearn that at the concert Handel 
performed his Serenata of ‘ Parnasso in Festa,’ while other 
artists included San Martini, Weidemann, Clegg, Miller, 
and Caporale. 

So much obscurity attaches to Handel’s movements from 
April 1 to September, 1741, that the following entry from 
the Diary under date of April 8 is of importance : 

* After dinner I went into Lincoln’s Inn Playhouse to 
hear Handel’s music for the last time, he intending to 
go to Spa in Germany.’ 

No other Handelian reference occurs until February 10, 
1744, when the Earl went to hear Handel’s secular oratorio 
‘Semele,’ which he describes as an ‘opera.’ Five days 
later he again went to hear ‘ the opera of ‘‘Semele.”’ On 
March 2, the Earl was present at the first performance of 
* Joseph ’ : 

‘In the evening went to hear Handel’s oratorio 
called, “* Joseph in Egypt,” an inimitable composition.’ 
So pleased was he that he paid a second visit to hear it 

on March 7. His partiality for ‘Semele’ is evidenced by a 
third visit on December 8. However, in the Diary, on this 
date, the Earl correctly describes it as an ‘ oratorio.’ 

Handel’s new oratorio of ‘ Hercules’ was first given on 
January 7, 1745, and the Earl notes a visit to hear it on 
January 12. He went to hear ‘Samson’ on March 8, and 
he was at the first production in England (it had 
previously been performed in Ireland) of Arne’s oratorio 
* Alfred,’ on March 20, 

Although the Diary is continued to August, 1747, no 
further Handelian references occur. The Earl died less 
than a year later, on May I, 1748.—Yours, Xc., 


W. H. GRATTAN-FLOOopD. 


HANDEL AND KERL 


Sik,—Mr. William C. Smith’s interesting article in the 
October Musical Times, ‘Foot-Notes to Musical History,’ 
with its account of some early printed music at the British 
Museum, has a special interest, as throwing some light on a 
disputed question, viz., whether Handel’s use of foreign 
aterial was concealed, or, on the contrary, perfectly open. 

One of the items which has been most frequently 
criticised is the adaptation, with little alteration, of a Canzona, 
y J. C. Kerl, for the chorus ‘ Egypt was glad ’ in ‘ Israel in 
Egypt’ (1738). This Canzona appears, as Mr. Smith has 
noted, in the British Museum copy of a collection of organ 
ind harpsichord pieces by Pasquini and others, published 
by Walsh in London. This edition, which was a reprint 
(with some additions, I believe) of a collection published by 
Roger, 1704, at Amsterdam, bears—like a similar reprint 
by Mortier, at Amsterdam—no date, so that conceivably 
Walsh’s reprint might have been at some date later 
than 1738. 

However, the British Museum copy removes this possi- 
bility, for in it the name of Hare is added to that of 
Walsh, as publisher. Now John Hare died in 1725, and 
his son, Joseph Hare, in 1733 (see ‘ Grove’s Dictionary,’ 
2nd ed., s.7. Hare), so that the date was certainly earlier 
than 1738, and probably the conjectural dating of the 
British Museum copy, 1715, is not far wrong. 

Here, then, we have a piece popular enough to be 
included in a collection of popular pieces at Amsterdam in 
1704, which collection was popular enough to be reprinted 
by Walsh, a man _ highly unlikely to publish without expec- 
tation of a considerable sale. This Canzona must have 
been well-known to London organists and harpsichord 
players about 1715. There is no reason whatever to 
suppose it was of well-known in 1738. On the other 
hand, seeing that musicians live as long as other people, 

and have equally good memories, it is practically impos- 
sible that some at least should not have still remembered 
i. Dr. Pepusch, for instance, who preceded Handel as 
organist to the Duke of Chandos, was alive and vigorous in 
1738. He was the founder and head of the Academy of 
Antient Musick, and is credited with a fondness for music 
¥ritten, like this Canzona, in one of the old modes. As it 
‘appened, the Academy gave several performances of part 


The theory, then, that Handel introduced this adaptation 
secretly is monstrously improbable. And the ‘secrecy’ 
theory is equally gratuitous when applied to borrowings by 
Handel, or any other early composer. To take an example: 
some twenty years ago it was asserted (see International 
Musical Society’s Journal, vol. vii., p. 35), that the favourite 
melody of Bach’s ‘Mein gliubiges Herze’ (‘ My heart 
ever faithful’) comes from a work by Christian Ritter. 
Supposing this to be true, and that now no proof could be 
given that Ritter’s work was known to anyone else at 
Leipsic in Bach’s time, the imputation of secrecy to Bach 
would be quite unjustifiable. —Yours, &c., 

Manchester. P. 

October, 1924. 


ROBINSON, 


‘A COMMENTARY UPON MENDELSSOHN’ 


S1r,—I have not hitherto thought it necessary to intrude 
upon the interesting correspondence that has arisen over my 
‘Commentary upon Mendelssohn ’—not even so far as to 
thank Mr. Peter Piper for his defence of my point of view. 
But Mr. Wearham’s insinuations I cannot pass without a 
reply. Let me assure Mr. Wearham that I am indeed he 
who accompanied Mr. Goss’s Smoking Concert, which, 
however, in no way ‘ justifies his summary criticism.’ At 
least I have heard and studied Mendelssohn’s music, while 
Mr. Wearham has not had the courtesy to consult even the 
programme, and so see that this accompaniment was not 
written by me, nor yet to attend ‘the little adventure into 
the underworld of music’ which he so fluently condemns. 
Thus at best his is a cavilling comment. But it is worse. 
He has not devoted a moment’s thought to the human, 
artistic, or antiquarian interest of that song and that concert ; 
he condemns me on words quoted from the news-page of the 
Daily Mail; he confuses the solemn with the serious, a 
fault against which I warned your readers in my recent 











' ‘Israel’ a few weeks after its production. 


articles ; and finally, he is guilty of a complete zon seguitur. 
I would suggest to Mr. Wearham that his loudly whispered 
advice would be more welcome and more valuable if he 
would give some sign that he had considered my inexplicable 
activities with a trifle more interest and care.—Yours, Xc., 

Oxford University Press, HvuBErtT J. Foss. 
Amen House, E.C.4. 

October, 1924. 


CHANTING 


S1r,—With reference to the article on ‘Chanting’ by the 
Rev. Donald MacArthur in the October issue of the A/zszca/ 
Times, it is unfortunate that he should take the 7¢ Deum 
as an example, when discussing the chanting of the Psalms. 
The 7¢ Dew wasnever meant for chanting to a psalin-chant, 
and is not constructed on the same lines as the Psalms. 
It is not Hebrew poetry at all. It was never “ pointed’ for 
chanting psalm-wise in the Prayer Book before the 17th 
century. For centuries it never had any but its own proper 
melody. 

These facts are freely brought home to one in a church 
where the practice is adopted of reading the Psalms in 
alternate half-verses. Sometimes this practice is extended 
to the 72 Deum, when the result is simply grotesque. 

I do not want to enter into the question whether it is 
lawful to ignore the ‘the authoritative colon’ in chanting the 
7 Deum, but it is notorious that this is almost invariably 
done, without protest, when the 7e eum is sung to a 
specially-composed, elaborate melody.—Yours, Xc., 


Rustington, EF. G. P. WyatTr. 
Littlehampton, 
y 1924, 


Uctover, 


TRAYHERNE’S ‘MAZEPPA’ GALOP 
Sir,—If any reader possesses a copy of this work, 
published in the ’sixties, I should be glad if he would write 
to me with a view to its sale or loan.— Yours, Xc., 
99, Edith Road, Kensington. W. 14. J. H. Moore. 
October, 1924. 
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THOMAS RAVENSCROFT Sir,—In ‘The Euterpe Round Book,’ edited by 
Str,—I have read Mr. Jeffrey Mark’s article on | Mr- Charles Kennedy Scott, and published by Breitkopt ¢ 


Ravenscroft, in your October issue, with great interest. I 
think, however, that it should be pointed out that he has 
a quite incorrect version of the canon * Hey hoe, 


given 

what shall I say?’ To begin with, it is a nine-part canon, 
not an eight-part canon. Then, it is not in C major, but 
in the Dorian mode. Substitute the C clef for the G clef, 
and the canon will read more or less correctly, beginning 





Mr. Mark’s ending is, however, wrong. It should be: 
~~ eee = 
{Ze =| fa — 
Com za H 
careful copy of all the Ravenscroft 
roun 1 original edition in the British Museum, 
and it is from this copy that I furnish these corrections. 
“Wee be souldiers three’ is also incorrect. Using 
Mr. Mark’s barring, bar © should read 
; x 
Ex. 3 6 eo -—* 
ea 
(no slur ts given), and bar I4 
I $ rs “ 
== 
In bar 9 there should | t (unless my copying is at 
fault). 
I do not understand what Mr. Mark means by saying of 
the version of ‘ Three Blind Mice,’ in ‘ Deuteromalia,’ that 
* the tune does not bearany resemblance to that sung to-day.’ 





ve old tune is obviously the father, or the grandfather, of 
> tune with which we are all familiar. I give it in full 
i 
A > 1 —~ 
a = ——Z ee 
« - = o . = 
, I | 
}-2 e+ ees 
+)? = ; a 
« = _ 
: ! and his merry old wite, Shee 
—2—2— ss. —_2—_ 





th the C clef. —Yours, &c., 


rhe original is a fourth lower, wit 
St. Michael’s College, Heatucore D. STATHAM. 
Tenbury. 
Oct 1924. 
[We sent the above to Mr. Mark, who replies : 


Sir,—In the case of * Hey hoe, what shall I say?’ 
and * Wee be souldiers three,’ I ought to have said that I 
was quoting from memory. Since the time that I first 
saw them (also in the British Museum copy) I have been 
in the habit of singing them to myself from time to time. 
In this way I must somehow have managed to corrupt the 
first into a C majortune. I am obliged to Mr. Statham 
for quoting the authentic text, and can promise him that 
when next I vocalise on this subject I will certainly stray 
back to the Dorian mode. 

With regard to the tune which Mr. Statham gives for 
‘Three Blind Mice,’ I quite agree with what he says. It 
was careless of me not to notice what now seems to be a 
very obvious resemblance.—Y ours, Xc., 

JEFFREY MARK.] 


}September number of the J/usica 


| mere equivalent of ‘ bouché,’ 
| perceive the inadequacy of the evidence he 


Hartel in 1913, I find that Ravenscroft’s Canon, * Hey hoe 
what shall I say?’ is given as follows : 


t= Zz = = 2-0 ej". oo 
, — ~ 

= ~— > “— =e SS + 2 
Sas SS 
ea 


This is obviously a minor tune, just as certainly as the 
one quoted in the interesting article on Ravenscroft in the 
October Musical Times by your contributor, Mr. Jeffrey 
Mark, is a major tune. 

What is the reason for this difference? Perhaps one oj 
your readers, well-versed in the subject (or Mr. Mark 
himself), can throw some light on the matter ?—Yours, Xc. 

28, Hilldrop Crescent, N.7. Fevix Wuite. 


tahoe >: 
Oci » 1924 


THE HORN: SOME ALTEREI 


MEANINGS 


NUTATION OF 


in the 
drawn 


in his interesting article 
7imes, has 
attention to the supposed change that has taken place in the 
meaning of the familiar French term ‘cuivré.’ But in 
laying down that it has, now or at any time, become a 
he slips, in that he fails t 


urnishes in 


Sir,—Mr. Wotton, 


support of so remarkable a statement. 

\s yet he has not managed, from the bonded warehouse 
of his knowledge, to unearth one example from any Frenc! 
composition in which ‘ cuivré’ alone, without any indication 
express or implied, of hand-stopping, means that a closed 
note is to be forced ; even his examples dated after 1904, 
the date of publication of Widor’s ‘ Technique de l’Orchestre 
Moderne,’ conform with Berlioz’s not very precise definition. 
Widor’s book is, in fact, his only material evidence ; fort 
seems hardly to the point to show that certain kind It>lians, 
who presumably had studied their Widor, have taken 
up the neglected ‘ bouché,’ dressed it in Italian costume, 
and sent it out as ‘chiuso’ to do the work of ‘cuivré.’ 
In the absence of support from scores, one looks, and 
looks in vain, for some information on the present practice 
of horn-players in France. After all, it is the player with 
whom such terms usually originate, and on whom rests the 
responsibility of converting them into something more thar 
abstract expressions. May I supply the deficiency? Some 
time ago I consulted a friend—who resides and has played 
the horn professionally in Paris, and is fully acquainted 
with the current methods there—on the exact meaning of 
‘cuivré.’ His reply confirmed my belief that Berlioz’s 
definition alone holds the field; but he emphasised more 
clearly than did Berlioz the necessity for a strong s/orzandi 
on the note, followed by a well-marked diminuendo, Itis, 
in fact, the explosive attack, if one may so term it, that 
produces the desired brassy or strident effect by strengthening 
the upper partials; and it is applicable to open and closed 
sounds alike. 

*Cuivrer les sons,’ then, relates entirely to the method o! 
sound generation, and has nothing to do with such an effect 
as stopping, which modifies the sounds after their generation. 
To neglect this distinction is comparable to confusing the 
light with the lamp-shade. 

The esthetic effect of the open ‘sons cuivrés,’ as the 
quotations from Bizet and Massenet show, resides in the 
imitation of the clang produced by striking a bell or other 
metallic object, and is precisely hit off in the words of Punto 
himself: ‘En frappant fort avec la langue et diminuant le 
son en sorte gwil produise le méme effet que le tintement 
d’une cloche’ (‘Méthode . . . des ler et 2nd Cors,’ Pans, 
c. 1795). It cannot be proved, but I strongly suspect, that 
it was this resemblance to the clang of striking metal that 
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pp 
originated the term. The French language is surely incapable | (a) ‘ Bouché’ (Anglice, *stopped’).—lIts literal and only 
of anything so banal as directing a brass instrument to play | meaning is that the bell is to be occluded by means of the 
like a brass instrument ! |hand. In these days, when the hand horn is no longer 

It can hardly have escaped Mr. Woiton’s attention that, | taught, the majority of horn-players employ but one method 
if composers were to restrict the term ‘cuivré’ to stopped | of stopping, and that is the maximum degree of occlusion 
notes, they would be depriving themselves of any means of | possible with the hand. It was superfluous in the days of 
indicating those open sounds, as in ‘L’Arlésienne,’ that |the valveless horn to mark a note ‘stopped,’ as it was 
have hitherto been familiar as ‘sons cuivrés,’ until some | necessarily either stopped or open according to its position 
new term should arise to take its place. in the scale (the rare exceptions which were obtainable by 

It looks, therefore, as if we had to do with a simple piece | more than one degree of stopping need not be mentioned; 
of carelessness on the part of Widor. In a treatise on | they varied with different players, always, in practice, with 
modern orchestral technique, a writer’s duty is to record|the same result). Consequently a note marked ‘bouché’ 
existing practice, and he has no moral justification for making | cannot mean anything but a fully stopped note, which can 


alterations or innovations in the accepted meaning of|be played fff or /7//, and though while /orfe the tone 
: - 








technical terms. So far as can be made out from the/| becomes ‘cuivré’ of necessity, it ay be made 
English translation of Widor’s book, which is ali that I have | required when played van 

at hand, this is what he has done. But in his final (4) ‘ Sourdine,’ or mute.—This is an external contrivance 
directions (p. ©0 of the translation) he says, in a passage | which simply serves to alter the tone-colour, the latter being 
which Mr. Wotton does not appear to refer : quite different from that obtained by stopping. Again it 
, : ne can be used for Azano or forte effects, while the tone may be 
‘In order to avoid all chance of misunderstanding, brassy or not aS desired. In either case the tone quality 
we must In future conhne ourselves to the two following differs entirely from that produced by hand stopping. It 
formu Con Sordint for all pianrssimo effects; Cute |also differs considerably according to whether a metal, 


rith ) for s od effects forte.’ = : 
(with a for stopped effects forte. wooden, or paper-mache mute is used, a fact that seems t 
No exception can be taken to thi which does not have been overlooked alike by composers and writers on 
s t € t ¢ Sy nen ¢ S 1 }« . . . 
onflict with previous practice; but the fact of his instrumentation. The metal mute holds the day in England, 
"oe ae eee Te eee 7 . | and the wooden mute in France. Low *s are generall; 
not permitting *cuivré’ to stand without in these, his ot eohile ol procter 2 eigen 7 Rw Sen are gene ally 
faal directions, suggests that he was conscious all the time | 024 With the wooden mute, and ‘cuivre ’ effects are ditticul 
sey “A to obtain. Notes played with a mute are less ‘ stuffy’ ir 
that the word is also applicable to open sounds, and greatly lity tt s oanll aemmeadl ini vitae oe 

' 1 , os ug f re le a-stopped nc *s, 

weakens the force of the passages on which Mr. Wotton sr j “merry see a 
relies ( Cuivre,’ or brassy.—This tone-quality is solely 
cies. ¢ ‘ - 

Adequately to discuss the remainder of Mr. W tton’s | dependent upon the method of attacking the notes. It 

Ps | > SLuUS . id . . Ve ' . . i a nal » ° _ ‘ : sodl: ike 
article would be beyond the scope of a letter ; in any case it | requires an experienced horn-player to do it Azavzo, and is to 
would be unprofit able to deal with his instances seriatim, | * C¢™@!™ extent lependent on the length of the crook used 

1 be fitable t al wit atim, | “a8 ape a acliemeee ak 

Possibly I may find an opportunity some day of treating the | = on 4 bore of the nee we (é.2%, it is easier on the 
general subject of hand-stopping, which, as the article shows, eae : 1 cata _ | =" fy tee bore than tt 
is of more than merely antiquarian interest. n that event, | ecnetey tay ngpelinggan 1 t Soe ‘if a no on , . , 

é ) : ssag » enee. an . ial on ae ae 
ny points raised by Mr. Wotton that call for comment will pa —S IS €asy, anc even di uit te oid with some 
fall into their proper places of the old French instruments modernised which are so 
ian UNO ‘ e S ° 

As, however, he contends that notes marked wit! have popular in England. Mr. Wotton mentions a passage in 
liferent values in ‘Tristan’ and ‘ Die Meistersinger sian , Je f a nee pet, ; nt cutré, Xt 
respectively, may I again appeal to authority? On this point | ™@™*!"8& a ee ee calls neither for the cate tapers 
the late Adolph Borsdorf informed me a few months | for hand stopping, and a player who attempted either in the 
the late Ad rsd yrmec a nt a firth t - " > » he ‘ S 
before his death (and illustrated his information by playing — — - bene be hauled over the coals. Iti 
relevant passages) that under Richter, whose principal horn en we nig gyn te g (not enough to alter the pitch . 
in England he was for many years, no distinction was made semitone) ¢ 2 “ produce the ye. tone—no doubt 
in the manner of stopping these notes between the works in on account of he slight lengthening of the air-column but 
yuestion. Having regard to Richter’s career as a horn if this method is employed the pitch must be corrected by 
s . " Pi. - : ee Maen fs a ing-slide. 
player, and his relations with Wagner, it is difficult to see gg slide ; 1 : 

eal > brassy tone is luced by putting a sufficien 
what more authoritative statement can be made on the 2 a eee ee! eee 


, amount of viciousness into the attack, lowed up in fran 
point, unless some further memorandum by Wagner himself | #™°" = : . all —- t : ha nn eg be 
; ; > 2 passages by a small volume of air, an forte passages by : 
¢ unearthed. —Yours, &c., W. F. H. BLANDFORD. ee ee shes saving + a 


Isleworth. large volume, the sound generally being allowed to die away 
more or less rapidly after the manner of a bell. There is 
always a strong accent on the originalattack. Widor, in his 
‘Technique de l’Orchestre Moderne’ (2nd ed., 1904, p. 68), 
says of Sous cuivr ‘Dans la grande force, les virtuoses 
cuivrent les sons ouverts eux-memes, sans le secours de la 
main’ (‘In /ortéss?mo passages players ‘‘ brass ” open notes 
| without the help of the hand’). This passage seems to have 
been overlooked by Mr. Wotton, an omission which is likely 
to mislead in the light of the remainder of Widor’s remarks. 
ae ; This explains the example quoted from Berlioz’s * Damnation 
(a) The part is marked ‘ Bouché,’ or —. |de Faust,’ and bears out my point that the ‘ cuivré ’ effect 
(4 PD - .s *Sourdine.’ | is quite feasible either open or stopped. 

| The marking of the ‘Carillon’ of ‘L’Arlésienne’ as 

| Chiuso is obviously a blunder, but cajuszvis hominis ¢ 
(N.B. is seldom used in modern French scores |ervvare. The proper term to have employed was A/efa/lico, 
except to indicate exactly how many notes are covered by | according to an Italian hora-piayer now in Il aris, and 

the term ‘ bouché’ placed at the beginning of a phrase.) | formerly of the Scala at Milan. 

_ Before going on to explain what these terms mean to a| As to the example from the ‘Cappriccio Espagnole,’ we 
horn-player—but not necessarily to the score reader (and have already seen that in these days there is but one — 
Notes 


leave to disagree with Mr. Wotton when he says, ‘the | are not necessarily ‘brassed * because they are stopped, and 
Igncrance | the passage is always played in France with a slight 

es marked, namely, / instead of m/ 
mf instead cf / for the second, but 














a 





Sir,—After carefully reading Mr. Wotton’s article in 
the Musical Times, I fail to follow the writer’s point. Is he 
trying to elucidate or create a mystery? There is no doubt 
nthe mind of the orchestral player—in this country, at any 
rate—as to what he has to do under any of the following 
circumstances : | 


‘ 


(c) é - >»  *Cuivrez.’ 


mechanical part does not concern us.’ It does. 
of the complex and, by the layman, little understood | alteration of the xan 
technique of the horn is, undoubtedly, the main cause of | for the first half, and 
altered meanings such as those to which Mr. Wotton refers. without any ‘ brassing."—Yours, Xc., 

ltis therefore necessary to explain the means by which the} Paris. R. MORLEY PEGGE,. 
various tone-qualities are produced. October, 1923, 


XUM 
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PRIEST-ORGANISTS 


Sir,—Dr. Moody is fond of his gibe, but unconvincing in 
wgument. He asserts, giving no reasons, that the position 
and duties of a priest-organist are outside the priestly office. 
I differ, and I gave my reasons last month. I suppose 
we shall each continue to hold our own opinion, for this is 
the fundamental point. This will be my last letter to you 
yn the matter. 

Dr. Moody wishes absolutely to exclude priests as 
Cathedral organists, because the position of organist, he 
says, should be held by men who have been trained for a 
specialised branch of the musical profession. It is good to 
find that he has now limited his argument, and no longer 
supports the original condemnation of all priest-organists as 
such, for the acceptance of that principle would rule out 
three-quarters of the Church organists in existence. 
Every one knows that the full-time trained professional 
wganist is by comparison a vara azis even in large towns. 
Most organists are half-timers, so Dr. Moody’s gibe about 
ill-prepared sermons recoils upon his own profession, for I 
make no doubt he knows how frequent are thoughtless 
accompaniments and ill-prepared voluntaries! The average 
Church organist gets his living in business or professional 
work, and adds from 410 per annum upwards to his income 
by his work as organist. There is no valid reason why, 
inder present conditions, he should not do so, nor why a 
priest should not do the same. 

With regard to Cathedral priest-organists, those few 
holding this office at present are, I believe, qualified under 
Dr. Moody’s own requirement. The amount of time which 
each priest-organist spends on the different sides of his work 
is his own affair, and is measured by results, both spiritual 
and material. I leave this point for them to fight out with 
Dr. Moody! But I think there is no need for jealousy. 
There are never likely to be very many priests who by 
reason of training and experience are capable of filling 
Cathedral posts. Nevertheless, the doors of the organ-lofts 
can never be bolted and barred to priests until all 
professional organists form themselves into a trade union 
an admit none but whole-timers. 

But I think that there is a side to this question which has 
never fully been faced and thought out. It is this: Why, 
in some cases, is a priest-organist sought for or appointed ? 
Dr. Moody suggests ‘backstairs’ considerations. Now I 
certainly do not wish to claim for clergy any spiritual 
monopoly. But, with very great respect to lay-organists, 
of whom I myself was formerly one, and with many of 
whom I am in fairly close touch now, I venture to suggest a 
possible answer. First, there is abundant need in some 
cases for the subordination of self and technical work in 
service accompaniment to the fuller expression of the true 
spirit of the words sung; and for a more real endeavour to 
give both congregation and choir every chance adequately 
to express their worship in song. Again, many organists 
are either indifferent or opposed to the great revival in real 
Church music now taking place, while many priests are very 
interested in it. How many Church organists have read the 
‘Archbishops’ Report’ on Music in Worship, issued last 
year? Fifty per cent., I wonder? How many organists 
are really studying to make use of plainsong in the light of 
recent research, or singing to Anglican chants in speech- 
rhythm? Once more, some simple knowledge of liturgical 
studies is essential, but often lacking. The need for all this 
can be traced right through many services, from the 
beginning of the introductory voluntary to the close of the 
concluding one. 

The theological studies of a priest do now, in several 
colleges, include a certain amount of Church music, and 
there is always the study of liturgies. Musical priests are 
keenly interested in the musical and liturgical researches 
and work of such men as the Rev. Dr. Woodward, the Rev. 
Dr. Fellowes, the Bishop of Truro, the Bishop of Ripon, 
the Rev. G. Palmer, Sir Richard Terry, Prof. Charles 
Wood, and others, because they know that they are making 
contributions of real value to Divine worship. 

In fact, many clergy to-day often know much more about 
what is really good and fitting in Church worship and about 
music generally than they did even a few years ago. May 





I dare to ask that some organists, for their part, will study 


more deeply the liturgical and devotional aspects of the 
worship of the Church ?—Yours, &c., 
(Rev.) A. M. Samson, 
P.S.—Will Mr. T. Francis Forth kindly accept my 
thanks for his helpful letter ? 





Sik,—Mr. Forth has put a great case for the priest. 
organist, and makes one very good suggestion—admit such 
organists as are suitable to the office of deacon. No one 
can deny that the organist is a very important minister in 
the Church service; at least, a bad organist would do far 
more damage to the congregation’s feelings than a bad 
priest, let the priest preach or sing the service never so 
badly. Admitting organists to Holy Orders would give 
some recognition to them which is generally lacking, and 
since they could then be admitted as assistant-curates (for 
musical duties), possibly their salaries could be augmented 
from curate funds and other sources which supply grants 
for curates. There would also follow an improvement in 
the vexed question of security. Curates discharged on the 
whim of a vicar have a right of appeal to the bishop. A 
year or two ago the R.C.O. asked that a similar righ 
of appeal might also be allowed to organists, but nothing 
happened. 

As to the parochial duties of such a deacon-organist, | 
think they should be confined to music, and there is plenty 
that could be done. There is a great movement on foot to 
establish in all villages musicians who can lead the village 
clubs in the ways of good music, establish community 
singing, village orchestras, and so on. Could any better 
parochial work be found for anyone than this? It is 
parochial, ad needs a musician. 

I also think this way out (deacon-organists) would achieve 
the purpose of Mr. John Newton. I think Iam right in saying 
that he does not object, in the abstract, to organists taking 
Orders ; but he fears a certain few take orders as a back- 
stairs way to high positions. If all were in Orders this 
would be obviated. — Yours, Xc., 

“VENTA BELGARUM.’ 





S1r.—Dr. Moody’s letters are interesting—most of al 
in their ingenuous begging of the question : 

‘When a man presents himself for Holy Orders [he 
writes], he devotes his life, or ought to do so, to a work 
which has no concern with the highly-specialised and 
exacting duties of a Cathedral organist.’ 


If this means anything, it implies that every clergyma 
cught to be a parish priest, and must be regarded as i 
renegade if he be not that and nothing else. But why 
Dr. Moody gives no reason. The Bishops, certainly, d 
not agree with him. According to immemorial custom they 
continue to ordain as Priests of the Church schoolmasters 
Fellows of Colleges, and other learnéd men, entirely 
independent of the parochial system of the Church. Some 
of themselves, indeed, have never been assistant-curate: 
or vicars. 

Are other professions to be judged by the same standard 
Ought every medical man to be a general practitioner? Iss 
barrister betraying his class when he takes up journalism 
or a solicitor when he becomes clerk to a County Council 
And the professionally-qualified musician : What ought be 
to be, I wonder, if the principle be applied to him? 

No. We have travelled far from the state of society It 
which every clerk found it advisable to be a Clerk if 
Orders. It is improbable that any future Bishop will b 
also Lord Chancellor of England, but priesthood is not 
bar to any learned profession, and its value in many walks 
of life is becoming increasingly apparent. 

There is another point of view which demands con 
sideration. Some callings seem of themselves to be distinc 
calls to the ministry. Such are those already mentioned ‘ 
the schoolmaster and college don, but none more clearly 5 
than that of a Cathedral organist. For centuries his ofne 
has been growing in importance, as the science of orgat 
building has advanced, until he now occupies what is ofter 


the most prominent position in the conduct of divine service, tbo 


and, to some minds, it must appear unseemly to find the 
organ-stool occupied by a layman. His ‘ highly-specialise¢ 
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———— 
and exacting duties’ are largely theological. Unless 
religion is to take second place to music in our Cathedrals, 
how can he be regarded as fully qualified to discharge them, 
if he be not a priest as well as a musician ?—Yours, Xc., 
SACERDOS MUsICUS. 

Sir,—The letter from ‘A Provincial Organist’ shows 
how important it is for musicians to band together locally, 
and by their united efforts counteract the effect of such 
unfair competition, which enables a clergyman to obtain an 
additional source of income at the expense of the well- 
qualified musicians who confine themselves to one profession. 
| would suggest that such a case as your correspondent 
brings to our notice should be referred to the Bishop of the 
diocese and to the patron of the benefice, for surely those in 
authority would agree that this mercenary conduct is not in 
keeping with the high calling of a priest.—Yours, Xc., 

October, 1924. L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. 

|This correspondence must now cease. —H11 TOR. j 
THE ALTO DIFFICULTY 

Sir,—In the average Church choir of men and boys the 
alto part is represented (!) either by a couple of boys with 
broken or breaking voices, or by a baritone or two singing 
falsetto. The balance is bad, and the tone either feeble or 
over-aggressive. The responsibility for the part being 
thrown on one or two singers it is inevitable that frequent 
mtretemps should occur through the absence of a singer: 
the part is either missing or less adequately represented 
than usual. A choirmaster who has arranged to sing an 
unaccompanied service or anthem often has, at the eleventh 





hour, to substitute another work, or if there are no important 
leads, to supply the missing part on a quiet organ stop. I 
have often wondered why composers and publishers do not 
meet the case of hundreds of such choirs by bringing out 
simple anthems and services for s.T.8. These need not 
necessarily be new; many well-known works of the 
simpler sort (especially those with organ accompaniment) | 
could be arranged easily and effectively for three voices. | 
Unless I am mistaken, a great deal of Franck’s Church | 
music, as well as the choral parts of his * Psyche,’ were 
written for s.T.8.; and I believe a great deal of other | 
Church music in France is laid out in the same way, | 
bviously in order to get over this alto difficulty. The| 
advantages of such arrangements would be many. Chief | 
among them would be the saving of time at rehearsal, the | 
strengthening of bass and treble parts (as no singers would 
have to be withdrawn to supply the alto), the removal of | 
uncertainty in making plans for unaccompanied singing, Xc.., | 

Perhaps an even greater gain would be the ending of | 
the fetish of four-part writing. Anybody who has to do} 
with our old glee composers will testify to the delightful 
ellect obtainable from good three-part unaccompanied 
singing. 

Another way out of the difficulty would be the dropping 
of the alto part in favour of an extra bass part. Most 
hoirs are fairly strong in the bass department, and could 
without difficulty provide a first bass part. (I do not 
suggest dividing the tenor part, on account of the scarcity 
f real tenors. Moreover, if there were no alto part the 
importance of the higher tenor register would of course be | 
increased.) Is there a hymn-tune book, or a selection of 
tunes, issued for s.1.B.? If not, I suggest that a well 
arranged and inexpensive book of the kind would be widely 
appreciated. Perhaps some of your readers struggling with | 
this particular difficulty in male-voice Church choirs will let 
us know what they think of the above suggestions.— 
Yours, &c., CHOIRMASTER. 
Streatham Hill, S.W. 2. 

October, 1924. 








GOLDMARK’S ‘THE QUEEN OF SHEBA’ 


SIR,—With reference to the query by ‘Opera Lover’ in 
the last issue of the J/sstca/ Times, re Goldmark’s opera 
‘The Queen of Sheba,’ I may say that I was present at a 
performance of this opera by the Carl Rosa Opera Company 
wout fifteen years ago, and I believe Miss Doris Woodall 
was ‘the Queen.’ I have a copy of the vocal score 





(published by F. Lucca, now Ricordi, of Milan), and it is 
clear that the part of ‘the (Jueen’ is scored for mezzo- 
soprano.—Yours, &c., 
2, Bradmore Road, H. S. BAY uiss. 
Wolverhampton, 
October, 1924. 


ru CENTURY ‘SOCIETIES OF SINGERS’ 

Sir,—I have lately acquired Boyce’s Cathedral Music in 
score, published in 1788. 

In the first four pages is given a list of subscribers, 
among whom is mentioned ‘The Society of Singers of 
Kingstone.’ From the same list one gathers that 
comparatively few towns of England had their Society of 
Singers, so that the Royal Borough of Kingston was 
important musically at that time. 

I should be glad if you, or any reader, are able to throw 
further light on these * Societies uf Singers’ which flourished 
in those days.—Yours, \c., GEORGE J. FREEMAN, 

45, Chatham Road, 

Kingston-on-Thames. 
October, 1924. 


“A NEW SYSTEM OF MUSICAL NOTATION’ 

Sir,—Having submitted the highly-ingenious ‘ Parson’s 
Notation ’ to several tests, I am convinced it is worthy of 
more than passing notice, and sincerely hope it may meet 
with enough approval to make its adoption possible. It 
would undoubtedly be easier, and of greater value, than 
Tonic Sol-fa, and after sufficient practice the figures would 
convey pitch and intervals. Its great merit is its simplicity, 
and the merest tyro learns the notes without the least trouble. 

It is no easy thing to launch, but with sufficient support, 
and a publisher who would take the matter up, it could be 
done. As Mr. Parsons says, there is no need to unlearn the 
present notation. My own feeling is, it would supersede the 
present system. I find myself in disagreement with the 
inventor only over his remarks on memory-playing. One 
plays from memory not because of the difficulty of watching 
the notation, but because it undoubtedly engenders a better 
and more individual performance.—Y ours, Xc., 

21, Boundary Road, N.W.3@. R, J. PITCHER. 

October, 1924. 


MUSIC AT SOUTHAMPTON 

Sir,—I trust you will allow me to comment on the 
statement in the J/wsica/ 7imes that it is a reproach to 
Southampton that we have not held a Musical Competition 
Festival. 

During the past four years one who is now recognised 
as belonging to the front rank of violinists has been 
associated with other artists in over fifty concerts and 
recitals in our town, with an average attendance of about 
sixty persons! Last week Madame d’Alvarez sang to an 
audience of about four hundred! Surely one might con 
sider this an even greater reproach to the musicians of 
Southampton than the fact that we do not hold a compe 
tition festival. There seems such a spirit of apathy and 
prejudice,-and in our narrow provincialism we become 
fearful that perhaps another can do things better than we 
can. We lack the real fire of enthusiasm for music and, 


| regarding our art as a mere commercial enterprise, we turn 


aside from high and noble sentiment. Is it the craze 
for examinations that has contributed to the present 
conditions ? 

Plans are already laid for a great Beethoven festival in 
1927. Shall we rise to the occasion ?—Yours, Xc., 

10, Westwood Road, FRANZ SOMERS. 

Southampton. 
October, 1924. 


NEW ORGAN AT SHANGHAI CATHEDRAL : 
A CORRECTION 

Sir,—Under ‘Church and Organ Music’ in your July 
issue, the announcement is made that the new organ for 
Holy Trinity Cathedral, Shanghai, had been recently 
erected, and opening recitals given by me. As many former 
residents of Shanghai, now scattered in various parts of the 
world, who regularly read the .)/wstca/ Times, are interested 
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in this matter, I shall greatly appreciate a correction of this| he wrote on Coleridge-Taylor for one of the leading 
statement. | American musical quarterlies. Then, again, Coleridg. 

The new organ is not yet installed, but is in course of con- | Taylor’s Op. 75, “The Bamboula,’ a rhapsodic dance {, 
struction by Messrs. Harrison « Harrison. The instrument | orchestra—first produced at the Norfolk Festival, U.S,4 
s expected to arrive at Shanghai next March, and it is| in 1911, and frequently heard here (it was recently broadcy 


hoped that the dedication and opening will take place | from London)—is based on a West-Indian negro theme, ap 


uring September. the Overture to the ‘Song of Hiawatha,’ Op. 30, No. 3, ly 

The recitals announced as having been given were, of | an African air as its principal subject. In addition, at th 

course, upon the present instrument.—Yours, Xc., request of the Oliver Ditson Co., he wrote his Op. ; 

Holy Trinity Cathedral, R. C. YounG ‘Twenty-Four Negro Melodies.’ These were transcribed 

Shanghai. anid ist for the pianoforte, and five of them appeared also as Trig; 
August, 1924. and exist in full orchestral garb, but still in MS. 


One of the * Four African Dances,’ Op. 58, is based on 

| negro melody, and there remain (at present in MS.) a sloy 

‘BY SPECIAL REQUEST’ movement for violin and pianoforte on ‘ Deep River,’ ap 
a slow movement for violin and orchestra on ‘ Keep 








oR, CI pulous profiteers, ‘r jadd-hogs, agg Ser es | from sinking down,’ which was played by Miss Maud Powe 
eo =e — See = ae = had their at the Norfolk Festival, U.S.A., in 1913.—Yours, &c., 
lograpners, no have described with extreme minuteness 
their imperfections, t ehaviour in this world, and their 53, Hunter Road, J. H. SmiruHer Jacksoy, 
probable abode in ld to come. But no one seems to | Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
have adequately sur lemerits of those selfish creatures October, 1924. 


tution of one piece for another in a 
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o * request he sul 





rogramme already 


\t a recently forthcoming Promenade Concert, Berlioz’s 


THE WRONG BUS 


* Fantastic’ Symphony was down for performance. But on S1x,—Your correspondent, Mr. Nichol, gives a corre 
l’ress informe s that “by special request’ | version of l’rout’s words for the Fugue in C minor. But 

’ } } } touted y} ‘ p e : as sa} ’ . 
had ecn substituted. Who are these} his version right for the E minor (Book 2)? Some yea 


| whence their power to over-ride a management? | ago the Organist and Choirmaster gave this Fugue in f 


they desire to spoil the enjoyment of a large} score as a supplement, with Prout’s words as follows 











mueie.lovers mr » g , _" 2 , ‘ : ; 
music-lovers: inat } a large number i As I rode in a penny bus, going to the Mansion Hous 
apparent to anyone o has attended a performance of the | Off came the wheel 
ao oe i Down went the bus, 
these dogs in the manger possess exce “~ : “ J , 
shat the ay : el, nag Ae eager ingly All of the passengers fell in a heap 
estric sical ideas is obvious from their choice sub- : . 
restrt 3 1 musical ide vious from their choice of sub On the floor of the rickety thing.’ 
stituted works. Some one wh vould * request ’ Spohr’s a 
: ’ "Pp : his fits much better than the Bank bus, no slurs bein 
* Consecration of Sound,’ or a Symphony by Raff, Goetz, This fits \ . . , ’ 
4 necessary. ours, xc " £ 
yr Gouvy, in the place of some threadbare item, would have — . C.F, 
ny secret sympathy, even though I disapproved his 
principles. But no! Itis these threadbare works that they , : —— 
: eas , , : Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Nichol, has quote 
ariably select. When they have objected to a Symphony ’ - . 
“ert aR “1 ’ | Prof. Prout’s words to the second Fugue correctly. T 
Vv B riioz or Schul ann, they must at times be puz ed as to ° . 7. 
3 Sgpir gm, ; __.1. | words—which were given to us at an I.S.M. Conference- 
hich to choose out of the six or seven orchestral works . ‘ - 
sae “weqess for Fugue 10, Book 2, are slightly different from the 
c n 0) , bhe ie. , . , oe 1 
. 13 . - | quoted by Mr. Nichol in the .)/ustca/ Zimes for October 
Unfortunately, these kill-joys, in order to achieve their | 7% by Mr. . : 
seltish ends, write to the management, whereas the trusting ‘As I rode in a penny bus, going to the Mansion 
mnocents who pay the unmagement the compliment of House, off came a wheel, down went the bus ; all the 
‘lieving in its good faith, do not. If this be so, the passengers fell in a heap on the floor of the rickety 
nocents must write too, pointing out that they are looking thing.’ 
forward to hearing some particular work. 


We have the words to all of the forty-eight Fugues, 2 


Lut what I want to know is, why these monkey tricks ; : ‘ “ 
; have heard Prof. Prout play them at various I.S.) 


the slang seems appropriate) are confined to the musical 


.3 ’ . . » » ere s : . ‘ -lover.- 
world? If I book a seat for the New Theatre. I do not | Comferences. He was, indeed, a true Bach-love 

expect to find that ‘by special request’ Somebody’s | ‘OU xe, A LIVERPOOL TEACIIER. 
Performing Geese will fill the programme instead of Bernard October, 1924. 


Shaw’s ‘Saint Joan.’ If I go to a scientific lecture on 
Cro-Magnon man, or the Einstein theory, I run no risk of | 
ing presented with a slip, stating that ‘ by special request ’ 
Madame Istar’s ‘Cheery Chats with Congenital Idiots’ will 
e given instead of the lecture. No! It is merely in the 

sical world that these things happen, and it is not to the 
redit of the musical world. 


Sir,—Mr. Ernest Nichol’s recollections of Prof. Prou 
words to the E minor (‘ Forty-Eight,’ Book 2), of Bach 
different from mine. As this is one of the very best, may 
give my version (which has the advantage over Mr. Nich 
in that it has ove syllable to one note)’ 


I may have written warmly, but I am not vindictive. ‘As Isatona penny bus 
I conclude with the sincere hope that the ‘* Pathetic’ | Going to the Man-sion liouse, 
did not interfere unduly with the conversation of the Special- Off came a wheel, 
Requesters,— Yours, Xc , Tom S. Worron. Down went the bus, 


\ll of the passengers fell in a heap 
On the floor of the rickety thing.’ 


St. Leonar«d’s-on-Sea. 
——-— —Yours, Xc., E. MARKHAM LEE 


RAG-TIME | [Some letters are held over for want of space.—| 

Sirn,—With reference to Harry Farjeon’s interesting — 
article in the September issue of the .J/ustcal Times on | ; : ey 
* Rag-Time,’ surely he has overlooked what Coleridge-Taylor| Barclay’s Bank Musical Society opens its season 
has done for negro music? I need scarcely remind you of | (Queen’s Hall in December with Feélicien David's ‘T? 
his Op. 63, ‘Symphonic Variations on an African Air,’| Desert,’ and a selection of part-songs to be sung by = 
produced by the Philharmonic Society in 1906, the| choir. The list of works proposed for the orchestra alor 
subsequent neglect of which moved Mr. Herbert Antcliffe to | includes Moussorgsky’s ‘Une Nuit sur le Mont Chauve 
write a special article in .l/usival Opinion a few months | the ‘Tannhiauser’ Overture, Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Patheti 
back, and also to deal with it at length in an article | Symphony, and Coleridge-Taylor’s Ballade in A minor. 
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Ego 


of November, 1864: 


Sirty Dears 


From the .)/ustcal Times 

\t the Bristol Church Congress, on October 15, 
Mr. John [lullah read an interesting paper on ‘Church 
Music,’ in which he commented very ably upon the manner 
in which the choral services were conducted in the present 
day, and pointed out the many difficulties which beset 
new incumbent who desires that the music in his Church 
should be efficiently performed. The principal portion of 


his address, however, was directed against the employment 


ff boys in the choirs of Cathedrals; and this question he 
ymsidered not only in relation to the music, but with 
reference to the boys themselves. ‘.\ choir boy,’ he 
said—‘I mean now a boy called upon to assist at one, or 
more often two, services every day—has, in comparison | 
with other boys, his chances of receiving a good education 
seriously diminished. A large portion of his time, and | 
more of his energy, are consumed not merely in the all 


but exclusive study of one difficult and engrossing art, 
in the exercise of that art as a profession.” To remed\ 
this evil he proposed the employment of women in place 
f boys; and urged as a strong reason for so doing that 
the second parts in the great choral works of Ifaydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, and even Mendelssohn, are 
uniformly written for the contralto, or lower female voice. 
lhe address was listened to with the greatest attention. 


Sbarps and flats 


the Goods’ (Wagner).—B.B.C 
News. 

A successful performer will never broadcast Broad- 
casting is all right for unsuccessful artists an d for hyenas at 


Band: ‘Entry of 
programme in Avening 


he Zoo, and things like that.—Zzone/ Por 

The time has gone by to treat jaz with contempt. It is 
anew musical development.—4. B. /Valh/ey. 

Ah, you thought I was fat! It is all wrong; singers 


have no need to be fat.—Ga//?-Curct. 

I have adhered to formal morning dress—swallow-tails— 
for the Cathedral functions, and I would like to see this 
general, especially as such costume is at once graceful and 
dignified.— Legh Henry. 

Many hymns make the singer describe himself as a 
worm. —Speaker at the Church Congre 

I thank God there is not a single worm in our Hymnal. 
The Chairman of the Congregational Union. 
_lama farmer. Yes; my farm is at Catskills, my home 
in Minneapolis. Of course I don’t go out ploughing or 
anything like that, but I love to be among my animals.— 
Galli-Curct. 

.. . the worst and infinitely larger body of journalists, 
its parasitic lick-spittles and toadies, who remind 


one of the unimaginably foul and loathsome elementals 
which they declare gather round the besotted carcase of a 


man in the infra-bestial coma of helpless blind drunken- | 





s, drawn to him by the vile emanations, and feeding 
and drawing sustenance, vampire-like, from his abject 
eastliness.— A aikhosru Sorad/?. 


“The ‘Amateurs’ Ercbange 


Under this heading we parry free of charge, announce- 








ments by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate with | 


a | 


but | 


one of | 
nothing so much as the descriptions which occultists give | 


of an 
for 


know 
meeting 


player wishes to 
music combination 


Lady violin and viola 
orchestra or chamber 


rehearsal in W. or S.W. London. Morning or after- 
noon.—Mrs. CRONIN, 119, Ribblesdale Road, Streatham, 
S.W.106, 


There are vacancies for new members in the East Finchley 


Orchestra.—Hon. secretary, Miss CALLARD, 24, South- 
wood Lawn Road, Highgate, N.6 (tele.: Hornsey 502). 


Viola players, second violins, and ’cellist, capable of playing 
principal and solo in good orchestral music, are invited 





to apply for membership in the Dorian Symphony 
Orchestra, Westminster, 5.W. lKehearsals, Mondays, 
7-30.—Prospectus post free from the SECAETARY, 
30, The Green, Twickenham. 

Lady pianist, experienced in quartet playing, wishes to 
meet instrumentalists for mutual practice, or would 
accompany vocalist. Good sight-reader. Any time, day 
or evening. S.W. district.—N. E. E., c/o J/usical 
Time 

Wanted good amateur instrumentalists wishing to gain 


orchestral experience. Practice, Sunday 
4, Fairland Road, Romford Road, E. 
Lady viola player wants practice in chamber and orchestral 


mornings.— 


15. 


music. London or S.W. suburbs. —OMEGA, c/o J/usiva 
77 wes. 

The Battersea Polytechnic Choral Society has resumed 
rehearsals. Mondays, 8 to 9.30. Vacancies for all 
voices. 

Wanted for Brotherhood Orchestra in West Ham, first and 
second violins, clarinet, trombone, and side-drum and 
effects. Trombone and side-drum found.—A. E. K., 
12, Sussex Street, Barking Road, E. 13. 
3ass vocalist wishes to meet other singers for trios and 
quartets.—C. Dawson, ‘ Aysgarth,’ Shirley Road, 


Croydon. 
Applications are invited from orchestral players to join the 


newly-formed Insurance Orchestral Society of London. 
Rehearsals in the City, Tuesdays, 5.45 to 7 p.m. 
Works by Elgar, Holst, Bantock, Grainger, and 
Vaughan Williams will be rehearsed. Conductor, Mr. 
Harold Rawlinson.—Communications, Xc., to Mr. 
Tuomas WALLACE, 60, Watling Street, E.C.4. 


ylanist (gentleman) for 
4 
Time 


Cellist wishes to meet moderately good players of the violin 


to meet 


c/o 


Instrumentalist wishes 


mutual practice.—V., Musical 


and pianoforte, with view to practice of easy trios, Xc. 
East Dulwich.—C, S., c/o .)/ustcal Time 
Organist (young), commencing study of orchestral con- 


as sub-conductor to 


ducting, offers services (voluntary) 
State time and 


any good London amateur orchestra. 


day.—C. L., c/o Wusical Times. 

Pianist (lady) wishes to meet vocalist, violinist, or ‘cellist 
for mutual practice ; or would form trio. S.E, district. 
—M. G., c/o .l/usical 777 

Vacancies for first tenors in Wood Green Adult School 


Male-Voice Prize Choir. Write, CONDUCTOR, 48, Upper 
Park Road, New Southgate, N.1I1; or call, Tuesdays, at 
8.30, at Practice Hall, 341, High Road, Wood Green, 
Trained ogee (lady) wishes w meet accompanist weekly 
for study. London. —M. S., c/o .V/ustcal Times. 
| Chiswick and } deme P hitha armonic Society (conductor, 
| Mr. David M. Davis) would especially welcome men’s 
voices for ‘Il Trovatore’ (concert version) and *‘ King 
Olaf.’ Vacancy for double-bass, and others in choir and 
orchestra. Practices at Chiswick Town Hall, Mondays 
| (orchestra) and Thursdays (choir).—Hon. orchestral 
| secretary, E. Lesiir SIKES, 223a, Hammersmith Road, 
W.6. 
Accompanist wishes to meet vocalists and instrumentalists 


others. | with extensive repertories of the classics.—37, Palace 
Wanted a good accompanist (lady) for mutual practice. | Square, Upper Norwood, 5. E. 19. 
One or two evenings a week. Western district.—| Davenport Musical Club, Stockport, has vacancies for 
V. K. C., c/o Musical Times. amateur instrumentalists for small orchestra. Also 
Brotherhood Orchestra, Oakley Place, Old Kent Road, S.E., vocalists. —Hon. secretary, Miss TETLOW, 137, Buxton 


has vacancies for lady and gentlemen instrumentalists. 
Good library. — A. PEARSON, 30, Wrigglesworth Street, 
Monson Road, 
at 3 p.m, 


XUM 


New Cross, S. E. 14; or Sunday afternoon, | 


Road, Stockport. 

Soprano wishes to meet accompanist for mutual practice. 
N.W. London.—J. G., 22, Hillfield Road, Hamp 
stead, N. W.6. 
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Lady pianist (L.R.A.M.) wishes to meet vocalist or instru- 
mentalist for mutual practice. —A. Z., c/o .)/usical Times. 
Sunbury Choral and Orchestral Society would welcome 
amateur instrumentalists (strings and wind). Practices 


Tuesdays, at 7.30, in St. Mary’s Parish Room, Sunbury-on- | 


Thames.—Hon. conductor, Mr. H. POOLge, 7, Littleton 


Cottages, Shepperton. 


‘Cellist required to join violinist and pianist for weekly | 


practice in West-End studio.—Miss L. Kay, Belmont 
Hotel, Highbury New Park, N.5. 

A few more strings are required for the Tudor String 
Players, meeting at Victoria every Thursday. Good 
reading and regularity essential. Byrd, Bach, Handel, 
&e.—C, J. Bares, 76, Leighton Road, Ealing, W. 13. 

The Tudor Singers require a tenor and 
reading and regularity essential. Meetings on Fridays at 
Victoria. Byrd, Morley, Palestrina, &c.—C. J. BATEs, 
76, Leighton Road, Ealing, W. 13. 


bass. 


Tenors and basses in East London are invited to join | 


St. Stephen's, Bow, Choral Society. Tuesday evenings. 
Bach’s ‘tooth Psalm’ and the People’s Palace Festival 
Competition Music.—Conpucror, 32, 
Road, E. 18. 


Amateur instrumentalists, must be good readers, wanted to 


assist in Disabled Orchestra. S.W. district. 
Rehearsals, Thursdays, Musical Director, JOHN 
MASON, 2, Wardo Avenue, Fulham, S. W.6. 

Lady violinist wishes to meet pianist and ’cellist for mutual 

practice. —Twoevenings a week. S.W. district preferred. 
B. S., c/o A/usical Times. 

Vocalist (soprano) wishes to 
mutual practice. One evening a week. Near Clapham. 

» 197, Elmhurst Mansions, Clapham, S.W. 4. 

Highgate Village Orchestra. Practices every 
evening at North Hill Hall (33, North Hill), Highgate, 
N.6. Vacancies for good strings, flute, oboe, bassoon, 
and _ horn. Programme includes Beethoven’s fifth 
Symphony and ‘ Prometheus’ Overture, ‘ Ballet Egyptien,’ 
“Reine de Saba,’ Butterworth’s ‘Shropshire Lad,’ and 
German’s ‘Merrie England.’—Applications to Mr. 
PereER FARQUHARSON, ‘ Heather Hill,’ Bloomfield 
Road, Highgate, N.6. 

Brotherhood Orchestra, North Hill Hall (33, North Hill), 
Highgate, N.6, has vacancies for new members, ladies 
and gentlemen. Tuesday evenings. —Conductor, Mr. 
PeTER FARQUHARSON, ‘ Heather Hill,’ Bloomfield 
Road, Highgate, N.6. 

Enthusiastic amateur players, violin, viola, ’cello, bass, and 
wood-wind, urgently wanted to complete small crchestra 
in Highgate district. Weekly.—CoNnpucTok, 27, Anson 
Road, Tufnell Park, N.7. 

\mateur viola and ’cello players required for Civil Service 
Orchestra. Rehearsals, Thursdays, 
Hon. SECRETARY, High Road, 
(Tel. : Chiswick 1824). 

The 
’cello, brass, and wood-wind players. 

suites, 


Soldiers’ 
7.30. 


3;0.— 


W.4 


5.30 to 7. 


50, Chiswick, 
Kensington Orchestra has vacancies for good amateur 
Thursdays, 8 to 
being 


4.45. Symphonies, overtures, Xec., are 
practised with a view to a concert in the New Year 


Orchestra plays on the first Sunday in each month in 
Lancaster Road Church, Ladbroke Grove, W.—Hon. 
secretary, S. H. Krssets, 57, Kempe Road, Kensal 
Rise, N. W.6, 

Trebles, altos, tenors, and basses desirous of assisting at the 
fortnightly evening services at St. Paul’s Church, 
Aldgate, E., are asked to communicate with F.R.C.O., 
22, Shelley Avenue, Manor Park, Essex. Good music. 


Besides assisting the choral performances of the Croydon 
Philharmonic Society, the Croydon Symphony Orchestra 
has chosen the following works for its season’s programme : 
Borodin’s Symphony in Lb minor; Beethoven’s 
Symphony ; d’Erlanger’s Vianoforte Concerto (Pouishnoff) ; 
Holst’s ‘Perfect Fool’ Ballet; ‘Italian Serenade’ and 
*Willo’ the Wisp,’ by W. H. Reed; Borodin’s ‘ Prince Igor’ 
Overture and Dances; and ‘ I’heeton,’ by Saint-Saéns. 


Good | 


Marlborough | 


neet lady accompanist for | 


Tuesday | 


fifth | 


ee 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 

The Academy re-opened for the new academical yey 
|on September 22, with a large number of new pupils for 
| the ordinary curriculum, the teachers’ training course, anj 
| the special course for conductors. 
| One important change in the course of study takes place 
this term with the introduction for the first time of the 
“Review week.’ This is a week near the end of each term 
| in which the regular lessons cease, their place being taken 
by courses of special lecture-lessons, lectures, recitals, an 
concerts. The Review week for the present term begins 
jon December !, and the lecturers announced include 
| Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson, Prof. T. P. Nunn, 
Professor of Education in the London University, Mr, F, 
| Roscoe, of the Teachers’ Registration Council, an 
| Mr. Leonard E, Hill, of the National Institute for Medica 
| Research, all of whom will lecture upon subjects up 
| which they are leading experts, and which will be oj 
| interest and value to serious music students. The recital 
| include a viola recital by Mr. Lionel Tertis and a pianofort 
| recital by Miss Katharine Goodson. On Wednesda 
| afternoons, November, 5, 12, and 26, lectures will be giver 


| in Duke’s Hall by Mr. Percy Scholes. 

The following scholarships have been awarded 
Josephine Troup Scholarship (composition) to Gladys M 
Cohen (London), Olive M. Pull being commended 
|Goring Thomas Scholarship (composition) to Godfre; 
| Sampson (Gloucester), Sir Michael Costa Scholarship 
| (composition) to William Alwyn (Northampton), Clifford M 
|Curzon being highly commended. Elizabeth Stoke 
Scholarship (pianoforte) to Dorothy Phillips (Glasgow), the 
following being highly commended: Ellen E. McCartney 
Kathleen E. Fenton, Enid M. Stacy, Constance A. Cox 
and Mary W. Walter. Elizabeth Stokes Open Scholarshi; 
(pianoforte) to Doris Hibbert (Nottingham), Clifford M 
Curzon being very highly commended. Thalberg Scholar 
ship (pianoforte) to Clifford M. Curzon (London). Res 
Scholarship (female vocalists) to Margaret Hale (Bedwas, 
Mon. ), Grace Reynolds and Jessie Hewson being very high! 
commended, and the following commended: Margare 
Wilkinson, Stella Browne, Vera Kneebone, and Mar 
Fuller. John Stokes Scholarship (baritones) to Ian B 
Anderson (Southport), Walter J. Burchell being com 
mended. John Stokes Open Scholarship (baritones) t 
Glyndwr T. Jones (Llanelly). Broughton Packer Bat 
Scholarship (violin) to Edna M. Moore (Grays, Essex 
Michael Yager being very highly commended, and Cyril H 
Hellier highly commended. Henry Smart Scholarshi; 
(organ and composition) to Owen le P. Franklin (London 
Maud Mary Gooch Scholarship (organ) to Montague T 
Matthews (Watford). Ross Scholarship (wind instr 
mentalists) to Helen Gaskell (Twickenham), for ob 
playing. Ada Lewis Scholarships have been awarded a 
follow : Singing, to Irene G. Morden (Ilford), Margaret T 
Godley being very highly commended, and Irene Kk. Hite 
and Muriel D. Sargent commended ; pianoforte, to Hild 
Sor (London), Marion G. J. McTurk being very high! 
commended, and the following commended: Dorothy B 
Tichbon, Mary W. Walter, Constance A. Cox, and Hild 
M. W. Noble; violoncello, to Stanley E. Tizzard (London 
Kathleen J. Jacobs being highly commended. Alexande 
Roller Prize (pianoforte) to Gerard Moorat (Boulogne-sut 
Mer). 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

The Christmas term marks the opening of a new Colleg: 
year. Sir Hugh Allen, the Director, gave his termina 
address to a gathering of students and friends that coul 
barely find room in the concert hall. The summer vacation, 
so far from acting as a soporific to a strenuous life, seems 
to have sent the students back to the College more insatiable 
than ever, and by the time these lines are in print 
the first half of the term will have produced six concert 
|(two being orchestral), a Patron’s Fund rehearsal fo 
| executive artists, and a dress rehearsal of extracts from 
| * Faust,’ *Pagliacci,? and ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ wit! 
| scenery and full orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Cairas 
James and Mr. Griinebaum. The operatic class is paying 
| tribute to the late Sir Charles Stanford, who directed the 
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class for over thirty years, and has in rehearsal, under the} STROLLING PLAYERS’ AMATEUR ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. 
direction of Mr. James and Mr. Waddington, the composer’s —Concerts at (ueen’s Hall, under Mr. Joseph 


‘Shamus O’Brien,’ one of his most brilliant and charac- 
teristic achievements in the domain of light opera. It is 
hoped that this will be ready for performance in December. 

The ballet class is giving its attention to works by 
College composers, and has in preparation a new mime-play 
by Gavin Gordon-Brown, who has not only written the 
music but has devised the choregraphy, with the aid of 
Lady George Cholmondeley and Miss Penelope Spencer. 

Once more the generosity of Mr. W. W. Cobbett 
has to be recorded, this upholder of chamber music having 
offered prizes to the amount of fifty guineas for the best 
performance at the College concerts of the current term, 
preference being given to works by British composers, 
especially prize works of former Cobbett competitions. 

A competition for operatic exhibitions for men singers 
was held at the beginning of the term, when the following 


were the successful candidates: Albert Stanley Digney, 
Charles Draper, Karl Melene, Arthur Robert Poole, 
and Edgar Williams. 

TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


The term opened auspiciously, for in the first few days 
it was seen that not only would the number of students 
show an advance on any previous term, but that the average 
number of subjects taken by individual students would also 
be greater. 

Then, too, Sir Richard Terry’s inaugural address on 
‘Tudor Instrumental Music’ proved most popular to the 
students, and deservedly attracted a goodly number of 
the outside public. Moreover, not to be too insistent, an 
added sense of its merit may be gathered from the fact 
that Sir Richard’s remarks were made the subject of an 
informative leading article in one of the important London 
daily newspapers, 

Three concerts were given during the past month by 
professors of the College, as well as two ‘special’ concerts 
by students—the success of which afforded further proof of 
the live nature of the work carried on by the College. 

\t the recent distribution by the Bishop of London to 
Ordination candidates, three of the four prizes awarded for 
Elocution, &c., were won by members of Dr. Oldroyd’s 
Clergy Voice-Training Class. 

The alterations and considerable improvements to the 
College Library are nearing completion, and it is hoped to 
hold the dedication ceremony to the memory of the late 
Sir Frederick Bridge sometime in November. 

Several distributions of certificates gained in provincial 
Centres in connection with the College scheme of Local 
Examinations were held recently. Dr. bk. F. Horner 
attended as the representative of the College. 


COMING SEASON 


CONCERTS IN 


THE 


ORCHESTRAI LONDON 


ROYAL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—Seven evening concerts 
at (Jueen’s Hall, the first six on Thursdays. 
Dates and conductors: November 20, Wilhelm 
Furtwingler; December 4, Bruno Walter; January 29, 
Eugéne Goossens; February 26, Ernest Ansermet ; 
March 19, Felix Weingartner ; April 2, Paul Klenau ; 


April 27 (a British programme), Hamilton Harty 
(see p. 1002), 
QUEEN’s Hatt SymMpHONyY CONCERTS. — Twelve 


Saturday afternoon concerts at ()ueen’s Hall, conducted 
by Sir Henry Wood. Dates: (October II and 28), 
November 8 and 22, January 10 and 24, February 7 
and 21, March 7 and 21, April 25, and May 9. 


Lonpon SymMpHONY ORCHESTRA,— Twelve Monday 
evening concerts at (Jueen’s Hall. Dates and 
conductors . (October 20, Albert Coates); November 3, 


Albert Coates ; November 24, Wilhelm Furtwangler; 
December 8, Bruno Walter; January 12, Vladimir 
Shavitch ; February 9 and 16, Furtwiangler; March 9 
and 23, Felix Weingartner ; April 6, Georg Schneevoigt ; 
May II and 25 (the ‘Choral’ Symphony with the 
‘anharmonic Choir), Serge Kussewitzky. 





Ivimey, on December 11, February 19, and April 23. 
The programmes include Holbrooke’s ‘ The Birds of 
Rhiannon,’ Cowen’s ‘ Concertstiicke ’ for pianoforte and 
orchestra, (:oossens’s ‘ Symphonietta,’ and two Tone 
Poems by Frank Bridge. 
AMATEUR ORCHESTRA Of Lonvon.—Concerts_ at 
Kingsway Hall on January 19 and May 4, under 
Mr. Wynn kReeves. Symphonies, Concertos, Xc. ; 
Moussorgsky’s *‘ Une Nuit sur le Mont Chauve.’ 
BARCLAY’s BANK Musica Society (AMATEUR).— 
Concerts at Queen’s Hall on December 12 and April 9. 
The ‘ Pathetic’ Symphony, Coleridge-Taylor’s Ballade 
in A minor, Moussorgsky’s ‘Une Nuit sur le Mont 
Chauve,’ Xc.. under Mr. Herbert Kouse. Also choral 
music under Mr. H. W. Pierce. 
CIVIL SERVICE ORCHESTRA announces a concert at 
Queen’s Hall on November 27, under Mr. B. Patterson 
Parker. Haydn’s * London’ Symphony, Beethoven’s 
fourth Pianoforte Concerto (Miss Irene Scharrer), and 
Handel’s ‘ Water Music.’ 


TH! 


CHORAI. CONCERTS IN LONDON AND SUBURBS 
RoyaL CHorat Sociery.—Fight concerts at the Royal 
Albert Hall on Saturday afternoons. Dates, 


works, and conductors: (October 18, ‘Elijah,’ Mr. 
Albert Coates) ; November 15, Elgar’s ‘ The Spirit of 
England’ and Dame Ethel Smyth’s Mass in D, Dr. 
Malcolm Sargent; December 20, Carols, Mr. H. L. 
Balfour ; January 3, ‘ The Messiah,’ Mr. H. L. Balfour ; 
January 31, ‘Hiawatha,’ Mr. Eugene Goossens: 
February 28, ‘ The Dream of Gerontius’; March 21. 
Mass in B minor, Mr. Hamilton Harty. The last 
concert of the season is the performance of ‘The 
Messiah,’ under Dr. E. C. Bairstow, on Good Friday, 
April 10. 

ALEXANDRA PALACE CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAI 
Society (Mr. Allen Gill).—(October 11, ‘ Elijah’); 
November 15, the third Acts of * Tannhauser’ and 
‘Lohengrin’; December 6, ‘ The Song of Hiawatha’ ; 
February 7, the Mass in B minor; March ‘The 
Dream of Gerontius’; May 2, ‘The Apostles.’ The 
customary Good Friday performance of ‘The Messiah’ 
will not be given. 

Bacu Cuorr (Dr. Vaughan Williams).—‘Stabat Mater’ 
(Stanford); ‘God’s time is the best’; ‘St. Matthew’ 
Passion. 


BATTERSEA ANID WANDsWORTH CHORAL UNION (Mr. 
D. Ritson Smith). — ‘Phaudrig Crohoore’; ‘The 
Wreck of the Hesperus’ (Anderton); ‘The 

. Mountebanks * (Easthope Martin); part-songs. 

BROMLEY CnHorat. Society (Mr. Frederic Fertel).— 
* Merrie England’; selections from operas. 

CENTRAL CROYDON Musica Sociery (Mr. H. Leslie 
Smith).—‘ Meg Blane’ (Coleridge-Taylor); ‘Tom 
Jones’; Brahms’s * Requiem’; ‘The Messiah.’ 

CHISWICK AND GUNNERSBURY PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 


(Mr. David M. Davis).—* I] Trovatore’; *‘ King Olaf.’ 
Civit. Service CuHorr (Mr. Rutland Boughton).— 
December 4, Bach’s *‘ Sleepers, wake’ and Boughton’s 
‘The City’; February 4, Elizabethan music; April I, 
Bach’s ‘ Be not afraid’ and Bainton’s Choral Symphony, 
‘Before Sunrise.’ Programmes are long and varied, 
and include chamber music. 

TemPp_te CuHuoraAt Socrery (Mr. Allan Brown). 
‘Elijah’; *The Messiah’; ‘Christmas Oratorio’ ; 

‘ The Creation’ ; * Requiem ’ (Verdi) ; ‘ The Crucifixion.’ 
CROYDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA AND PHILHARMONK 
Society (Mr. W. H. Reed and Mr. Alan J. Kirby). 
—*The Dream of Gerontius’; ‘Hiawatha,’ Parts I 


Ciry 


and 2; ‘A Song of Destiny’ (Brahms); part-songs. 
CrYsTAL PALACE CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY 
(Mr. Walter Hedgcock.—‘ Merrie England’; ‘The 


Black Knight’; ‘ A Tale of Old Japan’; ‘ Blest Pair 
of Sirens.’ 

EALING CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL Society (Mr. A. C. 
Praeger).—*‘Ave atque vale’ (Stanford); * Walpurgis 
Night’; “The Desert’; *‘ The Spectre’s Bride’; * Hero 
and Leander.’ 
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EALIn -HILHARMONI Society (Mr. E, a ea Cnorat Sociery (Mr. Vincent Thomas) 
Williams).—* Athalie’; *The Dream of Gerontius >| —‘Be not afraid,’ ‘I wrestle and pray,’ ‘ Blessing 
Carmen.’ glory, and wisdom,’ and ‘‘iod so loved the world: 
EvtHamM Cnorat Society (Mr. Ernest Leeds).—‘* The (Bach); “Cum sancto spiritu’ (Mozart) ; “The Princess’ 
Rebel Maid’ (Montague Phillips). | Stanford) 3 St. Cecilia’s Day and *Acis and Galatea’ 
FIN EY Musica Socrery (Mr. A. C. Cundell).—|.. (Handel) ; Liebeslieder Walzer Brahms), 
or ; | WILLESDEN GREEN AND CRICKLEWOOD CHORAL Sociry 
\ Tale of Old Japan | ; . : M . bd, 
. R (Mr. F. W. Belchamber).—* Merrie England’; ‘The 
a ROW AND GREENHI CHot Sx ETY (Mr. F. W. Redemnti ; ? 
elchamber).—' Stabat Mater’ (Rossini); * The | wyscank Cy, 
vw ddine cr). eee Mec! — soe “1, , te WIMBLEDON Cuorat Sociery (Mr. Kenneth A. Brown) 
=cic y rr st ciean ; i.e ochnes 4 ‘ ; a . 1 : » 
om vill rt 100 acvean es Cloches de —‘ Hiawatha’; * The Golden Legend. 
Corneville | WIMBLEDON PHILHARMONIC SociRTY (Mr. F. Wilment 
. P . } _ \ ae ‘ “ > on r - ‘ 
biGH A Ci SOCIETY Mr, F. Cunningham Woods). | Bates).—‘A Tale of Old Japan’; ‘The Wedding of 
John Gilpin’ (Cowen). Shon Maclean’; part-songs. 
L.N. E.R. Mustcat Society (Col. W. Johnson Galloway). | Woopsipe Cuorai Sociery (Mr. N. Appleton).—‘ The 
—*‘ Christmas Eve’ (Dr. Stanley Marchant). Bard of Avon’ (Gaul); ‘The Wedding of Shon 
L X CHorat Sociery (Mr. Arthur Fagge).—Mass Maclean’; * Il’haudrig Crohoovre.’ 
in D (Beethoven); ‘The Kingdo miscellaneous. | ROVINCIAL SOCIETIES 
; . . ) n ~ : Ir. BARNSLEY Str. CectLiaA SocrETy.—’ Acis and Galatea’: 
Ilenry Kiding).—* The Last Judgment The Kebel cenen: * The Mesto’: ‘The A la § 
Maid’ (M yntague | hilli »S gis titi * eS rg poe a 
, “5 en ee BATH CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL Socigery (Mr. H. T, 
\ , < ' “ane) The . se . ’ ° 
Mint FItit M Al. Society (Mr. L. A, Cane rhe Sims).—* The Spectre’s Bride. 
Messiah. BELFAST PHILHARMONIC Society (Mr. E. Godfre 
) ‘ Sr. Mary Cray Cuora AND 3rown).—* Elijah’; * Toward th: nknown Region 
ORCHI Ss ' Mr. Sydney Smith).—* The |} (Vaughan Williams); ‘To Wonder’ (Norman Hay); 
Pied Piper of Hamelin’ (Walthew); ‘Christmas Day’ *The Dream of Gerontius’ (conducted by Sir Henry 
Holst ‘Fantasia on Christmas Carols’ (Vaughan Wood). 
Williams) ; Passion Music (Haydn). BIRMIN iM Pacn Sociery (Mr. J. Bernard Jackson),— 
AN I) r ¢ RA LN .) 1ES \! * Praise the Lord, all ve heathen.’ * If thou but sufferest 
Sor Mr. Allred B. Choat).—Three concerts at (;od to guide thee,’ ‘ King of Heaven. he Thou welcome’ 
the Crystal Palace. ‘.\ Princess of Kensington’; * Tom Bach): * King Arthur’ (Purcell); “Whatsoe’er ye do 
Jones’; * King Olaf.’ Buxtehude). 
| b’s PALACE CHORAL Si \wp OkcHESTRAL | BIRMINGHAM FesTIvAL Cuorat Society (Mr. Adrian C. 
_— ames” e - a ius? *Sea’ Sv =" 
Sociery (Mr. Frank Idle).—‘ Elijah,’ ‘Cavalleria a ; = Dream of Gerontiu Sea fur ae 
Rusticana’; ‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin Parry \ aughan ili ams) 5 Blake ( iraham Godfrey); 
saat? (Mastin): ©The Messiah ° Mass in B minor; * The Messiah. 
: “a : > oe ;o1.TON CHOR JNion (Mr. 7 as Booth and 
LHARMON Cuorr (Mr. C. Kennedy Scott) Boi HORAL UNIO {Mr ae : ae 
ed 9 : ~—aste Ml tales Mr. Hamilton Harty).—‘ The Rebel Maid’ (Montague 
Concerts at ‘Jueen’s Hall « November 13, the i nen .- 4 - %, 
: . i + , Phillips): ‘The Messiah’; ‘At the Fastern Gate 
B minor Mass: May 21, Henschel’s ‘ Requiem, (Maclean! ‘Kubla Khan’ Colerid Tavlor 
% 6 > ? sc > . %. BR | Mé é ; uDdla a age - ay . 
Brahms’s ‘ Alto Rhapsody,’ and ‘St. Patrick’s Breast- ‘Elijah.’ . ” a yio 
plate,’ by Arn ax; ance of > B : .. . . . 
plat by Arnold Bax ; performance of the : minor Bosrow CworaL Society (De. Gordon A. Sleter< 
Mass for children on November 29; Delius’s ‘ Mass of | : ; hah , ges e 
of : aos . : ys) The Messiah’; St. Matthew’ Ilassion. Monthly 
Life’ for the Royal Philharmonic Society on April 2 ; : - 
i. ~. ohiagr : ors chamber concerts and song recitals. 
the ‘Choral’ Symphony for the London Symphony | . . weer » 2 
Sutbenten én Vow on “| BRADFORD FEsTIVAL CnHoraAt Society (Dr. E, C 
cnes ay <>. nad rs 8 a ’ ‘ - 
; Bairstow).—* A Vision of Life’ (Parry); ‘The Pie 
-ntsenenellig ay 7 ae. mo » ORCHESTRA Piper of Hamelin’; ‘Elijah’; ‘Stabat Mater 
wy } \ . ; } : or the P . 4 eee 
evan © Sens W. ils rab Hiaw atha I , the | (Stanford) : Mystical Songs (Vaughan Williams). 
Fallen”; “Cavalleria Rusticana fom Jones’; * The} Braprorp O_p CHorat. Society (Mr. Wilfrid Knight 
Messiah. | —* Requiem’ (Verdi) ; "The Messiah’; * Samson an 
PURLEY CHORAL UNION (Mr. Harold Macpherson).— | Delilah.’ 
*Blest Pair of Sirens’; ‘The Golden Legend’;| Bruitiovse Cuorat Society (Mr. W. Singleton).— 
*Requiem’ (Brahms). * The Sun- Worshippers’ (Bantock) ; ‘ Ode to the North: 
Sr. JAMEs’s Cuorat Soctrry, EpMonron (Mr. J. W, East Wind ’ (Cliffe). 
Barran),.—*‘ The May (Jueen’; * Olivet to Calvary.’ BRIGHTON AND Hove Harmonic Society (Mr. Percy 


S t LONDON PHILHARMONIC Society (Mr. William H. 
Kerridge). ‘Elijah’; ‘Stabat Mater’ (Dvorak); 
‘Hymn of Jesus’ (Holst): “Hymn to Dionysus’ 
(Holst); ‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin’ (Parry); 
part-songs and madrigals 

SourH-West CHORAL Sociery (Mr Arthur R. 
Saunders).—‘ Fantasia on Christmas Carols’ (Vaughan 
Williams); cantata choruses by Elgar; folk-songs | 


arranged by Holst; part-sorgs and madrigals. 


| 
| 


Surron Musicat Soctrry (Mr. H. L. Balfour).— 
‘Tom Jones’; ‘St. Cecilia’s Day’ (Handel); ‘ Bon- } 
bon Suite’ (Coleridge-Taylor). 

[TWICKENHAM Musicat Socirery (Mr. E. Thornton 


Lofthouse).—‘ Song of Destiny’; Three Carols with 
orchestra (Warlock). 

West LonpON CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAI 1ETY (Mr. 
William Holmes).—‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding - Feast’; 
‘Kubla Khan’ (Coleridge-Taylor); oratorio choruses. 

West Lonpon CHorAt Union (Mr. Fred A. Simpson).— 
*‘Melusina’ (Hofmann); ‘The Mystic Trumpeter’ ; 
‘King Olaf’; ‘ King Estmere’ (Holst). 

West MIDDLESEX Musica. Society (Mr. C. Stanley 
Smallman).—‘ Faust’ (Gounod); ‘The Revenge’; 
‘The Seasons.’ 


So 





| 
| 


* Tannhauser, 


* The Golder 


Taylor). — ‘The Ancient Mariner’ ; 
Act ‘The Dream of Gerontius’; 
Legend.’ 

BUDLEIGH SALTERTON MusIcAL Sociery 
Fowler).—* The Song of Hiawatha.’ 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERS! Ty MUsIcAI tETY (Dr. C 
RKootham).— Magnificat (Bach); ‘ Requiem’ ( Mozart 
* Falmouth’ (R. F. Woodman). 


(Mr. Hugi 


Sor 


CarpirF BLue Risson Cuore (Mr. Jenkyn Morris). 
‘The Revenge’; * Requiem’ (Mozart); ‘The 
Messiah.’ 

CLECKHEATON PHILHARMONIC Socrery (Mr. Charles 
Stott).—‘ Songs of the Fleet’ (Stanford), and 
miscellaneous. 

CLEVELAND HARMONIC MALE-VoicE CHuoIR AN 
CreintAN Gtee Society (Mr. Gavin Kay).— 
‘Lucifer in Starlight,’ Ballade, “War Song 2 


the Saracens,’ and other part-songs of Bantock. 
CockerMouTH Harmonic Society (Mr. W. L, Parkin). 
* The Bohemian Girl.’ 

CoLcHESTER AND Districr Musicat Society (Mr. 
W. F. Kingdon).—‘ Elijah’; ‘The Black Knight’; 
‘Ode to Music’ (Parry); ‘Songs of the Fleet 
(Stanford) ; madrigals. 
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CovENTRY PHILHARMONIC SociEry (Mr. C, Matthews). 
—‘Hiawatha’s Wedding- Feast’; ‘The Mystic 


Trumpeter ’; ‘The Messiah’ ; 

*God’s time is the best.’ 

CriEFF CHORAL AND OPERATIC SOCIETY 
Turner).—‘ Les Cloches de Corneville.’ 

DerBY CHORAL UNION.—‘A Tale of Old Japan’; ‘ Blest 
Pair of Sirens’; ‘The Apostles.’ 

DuNDEE AMATEUR CHORAL UNION (Mr. C. M. Cowe). 
—* Requiem’ (Brahms); * Wachet auf’ (Bach). 

FALKIRK AND District CHORAL UNION (Mr. James 
Love). —* The Banner of St. George’; ‘Songs of the 
Fleet ’ (Stanford) ; * Blest Pair of Sirens.’ 

FAVERSHAM PHILHARMONIC Society (Mr. W. J. Keech). 
—‘ King Olaf’; *‘ The Rose of Persia’ (Sullivan). 
GAINSBOROUGH MUSICAI IETY.—° The Mystic 
Trumpeter’ (Harty); ‘ Songs of the Fleet ’ (Stanford 

*Ode to the West Wind’ (Jenkins). 

Grascow CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL UNION 
Wilfrid Senior). —The ‘Choral’ Symphony (conducted 
by Felix Weingartner); ‘The Creation’ * The 
Messiah’ ; ‘ Sea-Drift ’ (Delius) ; Magnificat ‘Bach) ; 
* The Music-Makers.’ 

NLDFORD CHORAL Sociery (Mr. 
‘Everyman’ (Walford Davies). 
HALIFAX CHORAL Society (Dr. A. C. Tysoe}.—‘ Requiem’ 

(Verdi) ; “ The Messiah’; ‘ The Music-Makers.’ 
HUDDERSFIELD CHORAL Society (Dr. Henry Coward).— 

‘Omar Khayyam’; ‘ The Messiah’; ‘ Elijah.’ 

HuLL HARMONIc Soctrry (Mr. Walter Porter).—‘ Faust’ 

Gounod) ; ‘ The Messiah’ ; * Elijah.’ 

VocaL Society (Dr. Henry Coward).—‘ The 
Golden Legend’ ; fhe Annunciation’ (Maclean); 
‘The Messiah’; ‘The Dream of Gerontius’; ‘ Ode 
to the North-East Wind’ (Cliffe). 

IsLINGTON CHORAL Society (Mr. Ronald Chamberlain).— 
* Hiawatha’; * The Creation’; ‘A Tale of Old Japan’; 
“The Inchcape Rock’ (Bridge); ‘ Romance of Spain’ 
(Vincent Thomas). 

Keswick CHORAL SOcIETS 
Revenge.’ 

KIDDERMINSTER CHORAL Soctery (Mr. J. Irving Glover). 
—‘ Elijah’; ‘ Everyman’ (Walford Davies). 

LAUNCESTON CHORAL Society (Mr. C. Stanley Parsonson). 
—*The Messiah’; * Hiawatha,’ Parts I and 2. 

LeepDs CHORAL UNION (Dr. Henry Coward).—* The 
Flying Dutchman’; *‘ The Messiah’; * Faust’ (Berlioz) ; 
Mass in D (Beethoven); ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens.’ 

Leeps PHILHARMONIC Society (Dr. E. C. Bairstow).— 
“Sea ’ Symphony (Vaughan Williams) ; ‘ The Messiah’ ; 
* Requiem’ (Verdi). 

LEICESTER CHORAL UNION.—‘ The Kingdom’; ‘ Song of 
Destiny’ (Brahms); ‘Choral Fantasia ’ (Beethoven). 
LEICESTER Musicat Society (Mr. C. Hancock).— 

‘Elijah’; ‘St. Matthew’ Passion. 

LEICESTER PHILHARMONIC Society (Sir Henry Wood).— 
“Faust ’ (Berlioz) ; ‘ The Messiah’; Mass in B minor. 

LINCOLN MusicaL Soctety (Dr. G. J. Bennett).—‘ The 
Flying Dutchman’; ‘ Christmas Oratorio’ (Parts |! 
and 2). 

Liverpoo!. Weis CHorari. Union (Mr. Hopkin 
Evans).—* Kynon’ (Evans); ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens’ ; 
“The Messiah’; ‘Sea’ Symphony (Vaughan Williams) ; 
“The Dream of Gerontius.’ 

LocHGELLY CHORAL UNton.—‘ Song of the Bell’ (T. Mee 
Pattison) ; part-songs. 

Lonc Eaton Cuorat Sociery (Mr. C. E. 
“Merrie England’; ‘A Tale of Old Japan’; 
Wedding of Shon Maclean.’ 

MANCHESTER VocaL Society (Mr. Harold M. Dawber). 

Part-songs by Cornelius and Stanford; madrigals; 

“Drum Taps’ (Ernest Bryson) ; ‘Songs of the Open Air’ 

(J. R. Dear); ‘Jesu, Priceless Treasure’ ; 

Israel.’ 

MIDDLESBROUGH MusicaL Union (Mr. Gavin Kay).— 
‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin’ (Walthew); ‘ Hiawatha’s 
Wedding-Feast’; ‘The Messiah’; ‘The Dream of 
Gerontius.’ 


(Mr. J. D. 


SO 


Powell).— 


Claud 


Hu1 


(Mr. H. W. Brown).—‘ The 


Riley).— 
* The 


* Requiem ’ (Brahms) ; | 


(Mr. | 


‘In exitu | 
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NELSON CLerF CLuB (Mr. Cecil H. Bateson). —‘ The Fair 
Maid of Perth’ (Bizet); madrigals and part-songs ; 
Blackpool Festival Music. 
, SOCIETY Arthur E. Sims).— 
in B minor (with the 


(Mr. 
7» Mass 


WPORI CHO! Al 
*The Dream of Gerontius 
Bristol Choral Society). 

Nortu Starrs District 

James). —‘ The Messiah’: 


NI 


CHORAL Sociery (Mr. Jobn 
‘The Apostles.’ 
I 


NORWICH PHILHARMONIC Soc! Dr. Frank Bates). 
—‘Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day’: Mass in B minor; 
*Choral’ Symphony; two orchestral concerts. 


NOTTINGHAM SACRED HARMONIC Society (Mr. Allen 
Gill). —* The Light of Life’ (Elgar): ‘The Battle of 
the Baltic’ (Stanford) ; ‘ Toward tne Unknown Region’ 
(Vaughan Williams); ‘The Messiah’; ‘ Hiawatha’; 
Mass in B minor. 

PERTH CHORAL SOcIeTry 
* Hiawatha’s Departure’ ; 


(Mr. Stephen Richardson).— 
*The Messiah’; ‘ Elijah.’ 


POTTERIES CHORA Society (Mr. Carl Oliver). 
* Elijah.’ 
Pupsrty CuHorat Un:ton (Mr. H. H. Pickard).—‘ The 


Golden Legend’; ‘ The Messiah’; ‘ Phaudrig Crohoore’ 
and * Songs of the Fleet’ (Stanford). 

RicHMoND (Yorks) CHorat Sociery (Mr. Arthur 
Fountain).——Fantasia on Christmas Carols (Vaughan 
Williams); folk-song arrangements; ‘ Requiem’ 
(Brahms). 

RivoON CHORAI I’faft).—* Cavalleria 

* William 


Society (Mr. P. R, 


Rossini’s 


Rusticana’; Choral Fantasia on 
Tell.’ 

ROCHDALE PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRAL AND CHORAI 
Socrery (Mr. F. Leach). —‘ The Barner of St. George’ ; 
* Requiem’ (Brahms). 

Sr. Heten’s Grier Civ p. 1003). 

ScCUNTHORPE CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY (Mr. 
H. C. Burgess). —‘ Hiawatha’; ‘ Elijah.’ 

SHEFI Musica Dr. Henry Coward),— Mass 
in I) (Beethoven); ‘Sleepers, wake’ (ach); ‘The 
lessiah’; ‘Samson and Delilah.’ 

SITTINGBOURNE AND Disrricr MustcaL Society (Mr. 


W. J. Keech).—‘ St. Paul’; ‘ The Mikado.’ 


So 1AM PHILHARMONIC Society (Mr. G. Leake). 
‘Samson’; Cantata No. 207 (Bach); ‘John Gilpin’; 
(Dunhill) ; ‘Songs of the Sea’ (Stanford); ‘A Tale of 
Old Japan’; ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens.’ 

SOUTHPO} Unirep Cuorr (Mr. C. Kingsley Killip).— 

Merrie England’: * Hiawatha’; * The Messiah.’ 

STOCK PO Vocat Uxron (Dr. Thomas Keighley).— 
* Faust’ (Berlioz); * The Creation.’ 

STOK#-ON-TRENT CuHoral. Society (Mr. Ernest C. 
Redfern).—‘A Song of Freedom and Joy’ (Bainton) ; 
‘The Messiah’ ; ‘ Hiawatha.’ 


PontTyrripp (Mr. Alun 
‘The Dream of Geron- 


CHORAL SOcIETY, 
*The Messiah’: 


TABERNACI 
Dummer). 
tius.’ 

TWYNHAM 
Revenge’; 
part-songs, \c. 

UCKFIELD AND DIsTRICc1 
Revely).—‘* Judas Maccabveus.’ 

WEst BRIDGFORD CHORAL SOCIETY 
Hughes).—‘ The Messiah’; ‘ Elijah’; 
Japan.’ 

West Bromwicu CHorat Society (Mr. G. W. Shephard). 
—‘ The Dream of Jubal’; ‘The Voyage of Maeldune’ 

‘News from Whydah’ (Balfour Gardiner). 


Mesicat Socrrery (Mr. F. J. Lord).—* The 
selection from “The Bavarian Highlands’ ; 
MusicaL Soctery (Mr. H. R. 


(Mr. W. Moulton 
*A Tale of Old 


| (Stanford) ; 


| WESTON-SUPER-MARE CHORAL Soctery (Mr. F. G. 
Cooper). —‘ Hiawatha.’ 

WiNpsoR AND Evon CHorAL Socrery (Mr. B.C. S. 

Everett).—* Hiawatha,’ Parts 1 and 2; ‘Requiem’ 
(Brahms); * The Dream of Gerontius.’ 


WOLVERHAMPTON CHORAL Socrety (Dr. Ernest Darby). 
—‘The Mystic Trumpeter’; ‘The Revenge’; part- 
songs. 





| The three years’ scholarship offered for children under 
| fifteen by the London Violoncello School was won by David 

Ffrangcon Thomas, of Swansea. Mr. Herbert Walenn was 
| the adjudicator. 
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BRUCKNER CENTENARY | 
By JouN F. PORTE 


| 

The centenary of Anton Bruckner has come and gone in | 
silence. To many musicians he is now but a name, while to | 
the younger generation he is probably quite unknown. Yet | 
Bruckner was a composer esteemed by Wagner (who 
accepted the dedication of the third Symphony) and was 
championed not only by his distinguished pupils, Nikisch, 
Mottl, and Mahler, but also by Richter and, later on, 
by Richard Strauss. At the first general rehearsal of 
Bruckner’s second Symphony the remark was made, ‘If | 
Brahms were capable of writing such a Symphony the hall 
would totter with a storm of applause.’ Of course that 
was in partisan days, for Bruckner was a Wagnerian. 
Posterity has decided the relative merits of Brahms and 
Bruckner, and there is no appeal against its decision. 

Born at Ansfelden in Upper Austria on September 4, 1824, 
Anton Bruckner early began to experience the poverty and 
hardship which were to dog his footsteps for much of his 
bitter career. The son of a poorly paid teacher, he was the 
first of a family of twelve. At the age of twelve he lost his 
father, who had taught him a little music, and was taken into 
the Jesuit College of St. Florian at Kalksberg, where he 
was soon put in the choir. Eventually he became organist 
at the Cathedral at Linz, and it was here that his happiest 
days were spent. As a choral conductor he must have been 
esteemed, for Wagner sent him the final chorus of * Die 
Meistersinger,’ which he performed with the Frohsinn 
chorus before the work was given as a whole. The friend- 
ship between Wagner and Bruckner was a great influence on 
the latter. Always at heart a child, he adored the master 
and often wept over the poignant passages in the music 
dramas, even at the narration in Act 3 of ‘ Tannhiuser.’ 
The friendship brought him the lasting enmity of the 
anti-Wagnerian critic at Vienna, Hanslick, who had 
previously been well-disposed toward his music. 

\s an organist, Bruckner was universally acclaimed. In 
1869 he attended a congress at Nancy. There his playing 
was so outstanding that he was immediately invited to Paris, 
where he gave a highly successful series of recitals. He 
returned to Vienna, and later, in IS7I, accepted an 
invitation to give a series of recitals on the new Albert Ha!l 
organ in London, Owing, it is said, to an injudicious 
advertising of his powers as an improviser, he was not at 
once successful with the London musical critics of the 
period. Some people blamed the now familiarly curious 
acoustics of the hall. Bruckner used to become so absorbed 
in his organ improvisations as to be oblivious to all 
else. At the Crystal Palace he was so lost in his playing 
that the organ blowers became exhausted, thus bringing the 
performance to an abrupt conclusion. 

Bruckner’s music reflects the same trait as did his organ 
playing. His nine Symphonies are of inordinate length, 
some of them requiring an hour and a half for performance. 
He was a pioneer of the ‘colossal’ in Teutonic music. 
London heard the third Symphony for the first time in 
r8or, and the seventh in 1887, both under Richter. The 
works were not so enthusiastically received as in Germany 
and Austria, Vienna gave Bruckner an honorary degree of 
Doctor, the occasion being an imposing féte in his honour. | 
He died in the same city on October 11, 1806, leaving | 
instructions for his ‘Te Deum’ of 1844 to be used as the 
Finale of his ninth and last Symphony. 

Bruckner was a ponderous kind of worker, his output 
being small in number but bulky in form. Besides the 
Symphonies, there are a few Masses, a String ()uintet, and | 
some detached pieces. He was a man of extremely simple 
heart and outlook. In conversation he was said to be unable 
to sustain any subject but music. He never married, 
because, he said, his own childhood had been so wretched | 
that he could not accept the responsibility of founding a 
family until it was too late tor his consideration. A 
monument to his memory was erected in the Vienna 
Stadtpark in 1899. Bruckner Festivals were held at Linz, 
where he was organist to the Cathedral, in 1902 and 1904, 
The city voted a fund for annual performances of his works | 
for twenty years after 1904. A Festival at Munich in 1909 | 
consisted entirely of Beethoven and Bruckner Symphonies. 
Miniature scores of some of Bruckner’s works, also | 


ithe Reger), and we had 


symphony pianoforte transcriptions, are obtainable, ang 
probably wil! receive the attention of those interested jn 
a composer whose music was once pitted against that of 
Brahms and which shared a whole Festival with Beethoven, 


London Concerts 


PROMENADE CONCERTS 

The attendance of the King and Queen at one of the last 
Promenade Concerts of the season was a token of goodwill 
that everybody appreciated, the more so because it was 
entirely spontaneous. There is, surely, no possibility of th 
cessation of the ‘Proms.’ They have become part of the 


| Londoner’s bundle of life—a very happy possession, one of 


the best signs of his musical health, and a token of the 
value of the democratic spirit in art. Sir Henry Wood a 

Mr. Robert Newman have seen the fat years and the lean 
together. The concerts simply must continue. It is good 
to have the official declaration, in the sheet summarising the 
season’s work that is always put into the last programme, 
that ‘the change in the character of the Tuesday 
programmes has been a success on the whole,’ and that 
‘the attendance compares favourably with that of last year.’ 
There is, too, a word of good omen about the public’s 
evident delight in Bach, whose name appeared twenty-six 
times during the series. Next year, then, we may hope for 
a repetition of the plans that, experimentally put into 
action this year, have been fully justified. Novelties will 
probably appear again, after a season’s absence ; we ought 
to hear what is going on in composition, and a reasonable 
leaven of new things will not drive away the new ‘Prom. 
public. Only one thing remains to be desired—that a larger 
public than that now able to attend may be enabled to hear 
these programmes. They are of fine educational value and 
artistic worth. May we not hope for a scheme that will 
give Sir Henry an audience, not of thousands, but of 
millions ? 

(one or two people of distinct personality were heard in 
the last few weeks of the season. Mr. Victor Schivler 
played the Reger Pianoforte Concerto to which we were 
introduced last year. It is heavy weather most of the 


| time—austere, rugged, unamiable music that yet has power, 


and makes one feel sure that the composer knows where he 
is going, even if we cannot always follow his somewhat 
tortuous thought. His harmonic idiom is often attractive in 
its spare, stark way. I liked Mr. Schidler very much. 
His is clean, clever playing, highly intellectual. ‘ He 
would be fine in Brahms,’ I thought—and he was, for the 
rule about ‘ no encores in the first part of the programme 
was waived for him (a tribute to his playing, rather than to 
a distinguished performance, 
splendidly broad and dignified, of a Brahms Rhapsody. 

M. Solito de Solis has played several times, but always 
he has chosen showy things. I find him brilliant but not 
deep, and scarcely an ideal concerto player. His last per 
formance, of Liszt’s ‘ Todtentanz,’ brought down the house, 
and thrust home in my mind the impression that the average 
man likes noisy foolishness just as well as lovely sanity ip 
music; he has no conscience—no artistic conscience— 
at all. 

Miss Jelly d’Aranyi touched noble heights of emotion it 


ithe slow movement of the Beethoven Violin Concerto o 


the Royal night. The last movement seems to me one of 
those in which Beethoven was not at his best; but many 
will doubtless differ about that. 

Miss Anna Hegner is another extremely capable violinist 


|—the kind of player with whom you feel perfectly sale 


Her work in the Mozart 
exceedingly resourceful. 
Among memorable orchestral performances I would name 


\ major Concerto (K. 219) was 


| those of Bax’s Variations (with Miss Cohen as the soloist— 


clever, but to my mind rather hard on this occasion); of 
the three-pianoforte Bach Concerto ( Messrs. Clifford Curzon, 
Norman Franklin, and Reginald King), a perfect bit of team- 
work by all hands ; of the Tchaikovsky Variations in G, and 
of the ‘Casse Noisette,’ that Sir Henry does with such 
delicious effortlessness ; and of many other things, such 5 
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THE 
the two Brahms Hungarian Dances, the ‘Manfred’ 
Overture, and the three ‘Planets’ on September 18, 


amazingly powerfully presented. In such highly-finished 
performances we savour in essence some of the many 
choice qualities in this orchestra. W ith a few exceptions, 
its playing of the hundreds of works in the ten-weeks’ 
season has been notably fine. The strain of sixty-one 
consecutive nights’ playing and conducting must be very 





reat, 

4” the demonstrations of affection, warm and pro- 
ynged, on the last night of the season, Sir Henry and 
his players had their reward for endless pains. and a 
renewed assurance of the  public’s gratitude for the | 
jevotion of its old friends. W. R.A, 


GALLI-CURCI 


Madame Galli-Curci’s concerts at the Albert Hall were 
preceded by fanfares and flourishes. The lady had zealous | 
friends, and they rather overdid the preliminary trumpeting. | 
What mortal creature could have lived upto it? True, the 
\lbert Hall was filled for the first appearance of a singer | 
known only by tales of her American vogue and by her 
gramophone records. 

She was not the first of these gramophone lions, and the 
truth was again established that a gramophone reputation 
has its dangers. Madame Galli-Curci sang very beautifully | 
and had a great success. But we felt at both concerts that | 
there was a slight—oh, ever such a slight—disillusionment, | 
and it was not one which could be put down to any short- 
coming of the singer. These folk had probably said, ‘If on 
,mere machine that voice sounds so admirable, must not | 
the reality be something divine?’ Well, it is too much to} 
require a mortal, however exceptional, to be ‘divine’ to| 
der. Madame Galli-Curci is a singer of the first rank— 
only the ingenuous public seems to have expected that trees 
and the mountain tops that freeze would bow themselves 
when she did sing. 


Music should not be asked to work mythological | 
wonders. [t is at a certain peril to music, indeed, that it is 
asked to enchant, by the means of a single exponent, an 


Albert-Hall-full of people. Verhaps at the present day only 
apianist could do it without any declension from a good | 
musical level. Pianists to-day have the advantage over all 
ther music-makers in addressing an audience more or less 
instructed in the technics of the performance. The pianoforte- 
playing public is so much vaster than the singing or fiddling | 
public, and the pianist consequently never has to descend | 
from the level of the best he can do, for the sake of a big 
audience. The better he does, the bigger his public. 

This accomplished Madame Galli-Curci cannot count on | 

towds capable of appreciating the fine points of her art, as | 
aCortét ora Hofmann can. A Hofmann may have in his | 
audience one barbarian butting in with clapping hands in | 
the wrong place in the F minor Ballade, but the rest are | 

onnoisseurs. At Madame Galli-Curci’s concerts one felt 

there was a large proportion of barbarians. However little | 
sympathy may be called for by a young lady lucky enough | 
to earn a thousand guineas a day, one ventured to feel ri 
little sorry for Madame Galli-Curci. The appreciation of 

the fine points of vocal technics is not the fashion. 
hint that it sometimes 

professional commentators. Madame Galli-Curci probably | 
felt as though she were singing, like Orpheus, to the beasts 
f the field. 

On the strength of her singing of the things she does best 
she could not command a full Aibert Hall. The things she | 
lid best passed generally unnoticed by the mass, which was | 
waiting for something more thrilling or more affecting. At} 
the same time it is not in the nature of the ambitious Ar7ma 
nna to be satisfied with a small select circle of listening | 
connoisseurs. This tonna comes from the land | 
far excellence of big crowds, and she has learnt to adapt | 
herself, Hence the curiously mixed effect of her concerts. | 

Any music written on or for the Mediterranean shores she | 
sings exquisitely. But those are not the lands of affecting | 
music, but of music that is formal and ornate. She is a| 
lovely singer of classical Italian music. The middle of her 
Yolce is a ravishing instrument, warm and flexible. Her 
‘orid singing was only a shade less delightful. We had | 


Let us | 


is not cultivated even by the| 


prima 





|} the long 


| with Madame Frieda Hempel. 


expected a coloratura singer, but found that fireworks above 
the stave were not her principal art. The beautifully 
drawn line of her pure canfasile style was her true achieve- 
ment. It touched the ideal, and we did not want her to 
put into it any poetry or feeling. It was poetry as it was. 
Her selections included ‘Se tu m’ ami’ (Pergolesi), ‘ Pur 
dicesti’ (Lotti), and operatic pieces of Bellini, Meyerbeer 
(‘ Ombra Leggiera’ and the Berceuse from the same opera), 
Donizetti, Verdi, Thomas, and so on. Several of these 
composers are little considered nowadays, but it must 
be admitted that, executed on this instrument, they all 
sounded delicately musical, and one had heart searchings. 
Compared with some of their neighbours on the programmes, 


| Donizetti and Meyerbeer seemed positively aristocratic. 


Madame Galli-Curci also sang some songs of Bishop, who 
sounded jejune but not objectionable. But like most Italian 
singers, she has only sketchy notions of foreign languages. 
Her broken English was quaint enough, and of course 
pleased the simple, but really the application of this 
elaborate vocal art to such things as ‘Robin Adair’ was in 
run tasteless and absurd. She also essayed 
German, but was ill advised, for she has not the least feeling 


| for the romantic quality of ‘Who is Sylvia?’ or Schumann’s 


*“Mondnacht,’ and courts damaging comparison 
There is no need to go into 
the sad story of her modern ballads, mostly American, and 
all unpalatable. The reason for them was made clear by 
the audience’s attitude. Here was something to which it 
could immediately take! Family reasons no doubt dictated 
the choice of compositions by Mr. Homer Samuels, her 
accompanist and husband. But—to go back to our 
comparative remarks on singers and pianists—all this 
activity was of an order to which no instrumentalist of any 
standing would have descended. The things were not even 
well sung. 

Let us say that the new singer’s personal attractiveness 
something which the gramophonists must add by 
imagination to her discs. Why not be frank, and admit 
that the looks of a performer, and the impression gained 
from attitude and behaviour count enormously in the 
winning of the public? Is not something of Kreisler’s 
vogue to be put down to his air of distinguished, romantic 
melancholy? Madame Galli-Curci is a Mediterranean 
beauty, graceful and exotic in a way that makes you think 
of Naples or Seville. ot 


simply 


1S 


SINGERS OF THE MONTH 


JOHN MCCORMACK 


Mr. John McCormack, singing here after more than ten 
years’ absence, had an audience entirely prepared to idolise 
him. His concert was the first of the Sunday afternoon 
series at (Jueen’s Hall. The audience was, one gathered, 
largely Irish, and no singer could have had a heartier 


reception. The programme was of good music. Mr. 
McCormack began with some Scarlatti and Handel. His 
second group included Schubert, Brahms, and Wolf. There 


were the inevitable Irish folk-songs, and at the end a mixed 
bag. Mr. McCormack chose a beautiful song of Frank 
Bridge, and a poorish one by Chadwick. 

Mr. McCormack is an altogether finer artist than of old— 
he is, in fact, transformed. It was curious how he imparted 
to everything he sang a wistful, tears-at-the-heart-of-things 
expression, whether obviously called for or no. Together 
with admirable technics, this expression gave a peculiar 
attraction to the Scarlatti piece (*‘Caldo Sangue’) with 
which he began. But it did not suit Handel particularly, 
and we wished the singer were a little heartier. But Mr. 
McCormack has evidently specialized. And, indeed, it is 
something to do one thing perfectly. The studied expression 
of a fascinating melancholy is this clever artist’s speciality. 

He has developed an excellent platform manner. He 
stands with an artless and submissive look, and he sings 
in a way that té the layman looks effortless and almost 
thoughtless. We who know, know that every inflection of 
such singing has been prepared in years of training. In 
Scarlatti, his style was more Italian than that of any 
contemporary Italian. The critical ear was quite delighted. 
Later on the limitations of this singer became obvious, but 
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he continued to charm. There were 
sentiment to keep interest alive. 


one must allow that 
enough shades in his 

Mr. McCormack’s power lies primarily in his faultless 
diction, and in his complete control of breath. Ile has 
perfected his sense of the amount of breath required for a 
given phrase. Ile uses this sense with acute fineness. The 
only thing to be said against his diction is that it is too 
consciously good, and this perhaps was the reason why his 
rustic Irish songs were less satisfying than other things. 
There was an opposition between this rather ‘ precious’ 
troubadour and the 


utterance of the preened, self-consciou 
idle spontaneity of such songs. But needless to say, the 
audience was all feeding from his hand. It did not 
mind the rather stereotyped pathos of this ingratiating 
Hibernian—that pathos of Irish woe which has become so 
lucrative an asset of many artistic businesses the world 
over, 

At the end of the concert one could imagine Mr. 


lly packing up his precious voice, as a 

necklace. Less than with the truly 
feel with him that the man was the 
song, the song the man. Mr. McCormack one felt to be 
standing outside carefully regulating the works. 
and with a hand all ready to readjust whatever should 
autifully prepared effects. 


McCormack caref 
woman her pearl 
supreme artists did one 
the 


tne 


song, 


go wrong with the | 


ttt NGEI 

Mr. John Barclay gave a concert better than the usual 
at .Folian Hall. He is a baritone, with free, loose, low 
notes such as a bass desires. He started better than he 
finished. By the end of the programme his voice had 
begun to wear. The young man had tackled a great 
1 too great—variety of songs, from Debussy at his lightest 
to sea-chanties. At his best we had good, manly 
resonance, and bright consonants and shapely vowels. In 
Brahms, Mr. Barclay was best in ‘Nicht mehr zu dir zu 
gehen.” In Debussy’s ‘Sentimental Colloquy’ he used 
a quasi pharlando tone to good eftect. An agreeable 
‘Tarantella’ by Francis Toye was the best of the 


novelties. 


Mr. Bertram Ayrton’s singing won a decided measure of 
admiration at the same hall. Sometimes his tone was on 
the dull side, but he often managed to retrieve a position by 
a vivid splash. Ilis range is not great, or at least he was 
not easy all through his compass. About the high E flat 
he was often uncertain whether to open or shut his tone. 
In his delivery there was a touch of Mr, Plunket Greene’s 
nonchalance, and one was reminded of the same singer bv 
the programme itself. This ranged from an air from Bach's 
*Pheebus and Pa to Parry (‘Follow a Shadow’ and 


‘Nightfall in Winter’) and Stanford (* Fairy Lough’). 


Miss Jeanne Jouve sang at Wigmore Hall. There is such 
a volume of tone in her performance that mere words were 
mostly drowned. After a while it became very pleasant to 
ch sight of just one or two on the surface—they broke 
the monotony. Miss Jouve has an uncommonly fine voice, 
and well manage:|, too, considering its size. But she tried 
to make it do inappropriate tricks, and sang nursery songs, 


t 








just as Dame Clara Butt will persist in telling us about 
pansies. Perhaps her *‘Widmung’ (Schumann) was as 
effective as anything she sang. If Miss Jouve could 


cultivate a brighter quality, we should say that the operatic 


stage was her place. 


Miss Joan Muirella, at Wigmore Hall, sang with a pretty 
soprano voice, but did not really justify her appearance 
there. She is immature. Whenshe has enttrely eliminated 
the quality of caricaturishness from her words she may return, 


Miss Perla Siedle was one of the first arrivals of the new 
season. llersoprano voice was appealing, and she managed 
it well as a rule. But she used it without much imagination, 
or perhaps it was that she was so nervous that she could do 
no more than get through her songs. This nervousness 
spoilt many of her vowels. In Bach’s * Echo’ Song, the 
phrase ‘Das macht der Wind’ recurs frequently, and every 
time she failed to give the last word its due singing space 
She sang Durante’s ‘Danza, danza’ really well, but was 
bothered by the breadth of Cesti’s ‘Intorno all’ idol mio.’ 


Miss Isobel McLaren sang at Wigmore Hall. She 
| was styled a contralto, but her voice was a mevzo-soprano 
inclining to full soprano, notwithstanding that her present 
top notes are not good. They might be good if the voice 
were more lightly poised. In slender tones Miss McLaren’s 
voice was often beautiful. She showed the temperament 
of a singer, and with soundly-based technics might do well. 
She was best in Brahms. But she slowed down some of 
her songs into dirges—Wolf’s ‘ Verborgenheit,’ for instance. 
There was no sense in such a snail’s pace. 
Mr. Augustus Milner has an admirable voice. This is 
not to say that he always uses it admirably. He did not 
keep to the standard he had set himself in Berlioz’s 
*Villanelle,’ and Busoni’s ‘ Flea’ Song. These, by the way, 
were songs which might have betrayed him badly if his 
technics had not been firmly established. But elsewhere in 
the programme Mr. Milner insisted on putting more into h‘s 
singing than the music could conveniently bear. He over. 
wrought the details; he gave an exaggerated nasal quality 
| to certain vowels, and his way of arrival to several high 

rescendos was painfully obvious. On the whole he was 
too lachrymose, even considering the melancholy character 
of a proportion of his songs. Is he a fine singer in the 
making? We should say ‘ Yes,’ if he could know the effect 
of his singing on the ears of others. Obviously he is eagerly 
| intelligent, and we look forward to his curing his defects, 
which, after all, are not radical. 

At her interesting recital at Wigmore Hall Miss Sarat 
Fischer did not allow her operatic experience to interfere 
unduly with her lyrical singing. Her voice seemed fuller 
and more flexible than when we heard her at Covent 
Garden. Only Miss Fischer must pay more attention to her 
high notes. In taking wide intervals she was not always 
self-assured, and the result was often a kind of rash, 
experimental upward thrust, instead of a calm and clean 
flow at the middle of a note. H. J. K, 


DELIUS'S VIOLIN SONATA 

‘The Music Society’ is rather a little Society for such : 
big name. Such a name seems to embrace much. The 
little Society which meets at St. John’s Institute (just behind 
Westminster Abbey) has a restricted embrace, but what it 
gets hold of is usually good. 

The concerts are between tea-time and dinner-time. 
One sits in a deck-chair, and smokes. The hall is crypt- 
like, and rather too resonant. At the first meeting this 
winter there was a programme of modern English chamber 
music—and everyone there (Mr. W. J. Turner, of course, 
excepted—if he were there), seemed to like it. 

Indeed, such English chamber-music as we heard— 
| Vanghan \Williams’s Phantasy (Juintet, Bax’s Oboe (uintet, 
and a new Violin Sonata of Delius—might reasonably 
expect a welcome. But we live in days of strange music: 
lovers. ne might say that many are in truth music-hater 
I have just been reading Mr. Turner’s book !), and only 
endure music in this life in hopes of a remittance of 
purgatory. 

And none of these three pieces would succeed in beguiling 
those others who can take to nothing between the extremely 
archaic and the purest of atonality. Mr. Albert Sammonsand 
Mr. Howard-Jones played Delius’s Violin Sonata, called, 
like its predecessor, ‘No. 2.’ It is a brief work, to the 
point. The composer has deigned to come outside his wood. 
He tells you that there was all the time a real human being 
amidst all those thick silvan shadows. The violin sings 
with an eagerness that is almost naif. There are mercifully 
lew notes for the pianoforte. (The fewer notes are always 
the better on that instrument; and that is a truth which 's 
just dawning on the human race.) There is one movement, 


or rather, three short linked movements, and no sonata-form 


arguments—just a lyrical expansion. é 

| And surely (if only I could forget Mr. Turner’s native 
| predisposition against music!) Bax’s Oboe (Quintet 
lis, too, recognisable by all as_ truly _ beautiful 
| music? This composer, indeed, cannot or will not 
| clinch his statements firmly. Heaven forbid an excess 0! 
| full-closes, but Bax’s style does sometimes seem 
| disclose a failure to affirm quite cheerily and decisively. 
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(Purcell), ‘The Shepherds of the Delectable Mountains’ 
(Vaughan Williams), ‘ Markheim,’ ‘ Fireflies,’ and ‘ Music 


| Comes * (Napier Miles), and ‘ Master Peter’s Puppet Show ’ 


| 
The Quintet has an abundance of free and affecting melody. | 
The actual sound is lovely. And the dreamy monody 
the oboe is protagonist, and the strings are its refiections) 





is brief. This is one of Bax’s works with which the | (Manuel de Falla), Whether Bristol people are going to 
listener could fancy an intimacy. The oboe was Mr. Leon | retrieve their reputation before the end of the week I cannot 
Goossens’s. Cc. say, but the sight of the hall on Monday and Tuesday was a 
——— | deplorable reflection on the lack here of intelligent musical 

CHORAL CONCERTS | curiosity and of recognition of a public-spirited enterprise. 


Dr. Malcolm Sargent conducted all these pieces, and 
}enhanced his reputation, which seems to grow month by 
month. He is an extraordinarily gifted young man, and is 
certainly destined to play a big part in English musica! 
doings. At present he is not a finished opera conductor, 
because he lacks a special sympathy with singers. After 


‘Elijah’ has opened the season of London’s two major 
choral societies—at the Alexandra l’alace, on October 11, 
Mr, Allen Gill conducting, and at the Royal Albert Hall a 
week later, Mr. \lbert Coates conducting. This is routine 
work, and quite salutary in practice, for although ‘ Elijah’ 
may be the milk pudding of oratorios, it is well cooked— 





that is to say, its choral 


chorus. 


of Elijah’s music by Mr. Horace Stevens. 


\t the other end of the scale—numerically 


music is well written for the 
We expect the Royal Choral Society and the 
\lexandra l’alace Choir to sing it well, and they both did. 
The matter most worth noting in each case was the singing 


only— 
October 18 gave us the Oriana Singers, twenty strong, at 


| all, in opera—or in most operas—singers are soloists, and 
| ought not to be unduly dragooned. In ‘ Dido,’ Dr. Sargent 
ruled every one like a martinet, and gave no more latitude 
| to the voices than if they had had merely subsidiary parts in 
| the texture. This point seems to me worth dwelling on, 
| for it is not peculiar to Dr. Sargent. Three present-day 
| conductors out of four are ruthless towards their singers 


¥olian Hall. This is not a commentary of Mr. C. Kennedy (we have even known Sir Henry Wood to incline that way). 
Ssott’s on the quality of his larger Oriana Choir. Twenty | It is a pity they do not go in for singing themselves. ‘ 
or sixty, well-trained singers give us the same satisfaction in Miss Astra Desmond was a stately Dido, though not in 
ur beloved Tudor music, and if this device of inner | her best voice. Mr. Johnstone-Douglas delivered well that 
selection—a sort of sub-committee—has the effect of giving | wonderful piece of recitative of 1 neas. Phe other singers 
us more concerts of this kind. so much the better. x i Misses Muriel Tannahill, Génce Andrews, Doris 
| Kinghorn, Kathleen Beer, and Messrs. John Russell, Tom 
Goodey, and John Dean. 
QUEEN’S HALL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA | But though the performance gave sincere pleasure, and it 


he Saturday afternoon Symphony Concerts of the New 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra began on October 11. Sir Henry 


was good to see this recognition of an English classic that 
should be universally known, the impression cannot pass 


; Pegi : 
: , |that we had ideal singing of Purcell. Purcell himself 
Wood conducted three representative works of the showy] — \ Bing , . 
; rea ser tag .*,| would probably have considered it not nearly musical 
and exuberant 10th century in Berlioz’s ‘Fantastic’ | : . : 
; — are, = : a tee a j} enough, and would further have been surprised that so few 
Symphony, Tchaikovsky’s Francesca da Rimini,’ and] -; , a 23s : \ 
. 7 | of the words—to exhibit which clearly he had taken such 


Strauss’s “Don Juan ’—a pretty, historical sequence, but one 
To judge 


that was rather lacking in moments of serenity. 
from this programme and that of the first L.S.O. concert, 
uur art began with Berlioz’s magnificent motley. But 
symphony concerts exclusively on these lines become a 
strain on the senses—such a glare of scarlet and gold. 
Rachmaninov played in his own Concerto (No. 3) in D 

more 19th century, though it may be dated 20th. 
take it as we take a novel of its time, a novel once read 


jor its story, a palpitating novelty, but now interesting for | 


its associations, or as a manifestation of an era—‘ Ah, so 
this was 18y7 !° 
Rachmaninov remains, personally, one of the most appre- 
ciated of musicians in the London of 1924, and he had 
a fine tussle with the applauders—over the bone of an 
encore. He won. 
OPERA AT BRISTOL 


Bi 


ISTO!, October 15 


Mr. P. Napier Miles began a week of opera in 
Victoria Rooms, Clifton. on Monday. It was one of those 
enterprises which seek to break away from the conventional 
forms of music-making usual in the English provinces. In 
some ways—for instance, in the *:esthetic’ fashions adopted 
in Purcell’s ‘Dido and .Eneas’—it resembled the neigh- 
bouring Festival of Glastonbury. And, as at Glastonbury, 


the principal promoter’s own work had the leading place in 


the scheme. 

But Bristol naturally boasts a more convenient hall than 
the cramped little upper chamber at Glastonbury, and, 
moreover, it has an orchestra—the Bristol Symphony 
Orchestra. This name has a grand and reassuring sound ; 
the reality is a little less impressive. When you look round 
the size and obvious wealth of Bristol, you are surprised 
that the Symphony Orchestra of such a city should be so 
poora thing. On Monday night the players did not shine, 
and in fact in one piece—Mr. Napier Miles’s ‘ Fireflies’ 
they were superseded by a pianoforte. On Tuesday night 
twas a relief to see some reinforcements from London on 
the scene. 

Mr. Napier Miles had collected a number of good 
singers to perform in the six pieces of the repertory, and 
staging gave evidence of intelligence and taste. The | 
Programmes comprised the following : ‘Dido and Aineas’ 


XUM 


We} 


| 
. : 
‘Music Comes’ is 


delicate pains—came through. 

Cloudy diction was indeed a common fault in this company 
of singers. and so grave was it that any of them who take 
their art seriously should examine themselves to find where 
is the flaw in their technics. To the listener it seemed that 
with some it was a radically unsound production, and in 


others a lack of vitality. A buoyantly vital singer would 
| surely wish to impress and convince his hearers more 
than these. Mere tone is not the whole of singing, or 


certainly not the whole of operatic singing. 

From the words which came over the orchestra in this 
comparatively small hall, one could not have guessed the 
drift of any of Mr. Napier Miles’s compositions. Al} 
three of these were the product of a skilled pen and a 
refined taste. ‘Markheim’ seemed most to possess the 
elements of effectiveness. This little opera struck me as the 
composition of a musician irresistibly impelled towards 
operatic writing, but at the same time recognising the 
| disheartening operatic conditions in England. Abroad, he 
would have made three Acts of * Markheim,’ and probably a 

This one Act is a sort of sketch of an eventual 
The sudden murder of the antiquary by Markheim 
would then have room to be prepared. The arrival of the 
sinister ‘visitor’ makes a moment of capital theatrical 
horror, and his tempting of the murderer is truly dramatic. 
It all calls to be expanded, but the composer (and how 
naturally !) has said to himself, ‘Of what use?’ and he cuts 
it down to an anecdote. ‘ Markheim’ was well sung by 
Messrs. Steuart Wilson, Arthur Cranmer, and Tom Goodey. 
We think the piece deserves the consideration the 
B.N.O.C. 

‘Fireflies,’ in spite of some exceedingly graceful music, 
was rather farther from the mark. To be frank, we never 
|had-a notion of what was the argument between this 
Columbine and Harleguin (Miss Muriel Tannahill and Mr. 
Steuart Wilson). Its dimensions were so much beyond any 
ordinary operatic duet that there must have been some body 
|to the argument. The libretto was by Julian Sturgis. 
| Perhaps if the singing had possessed more sensuous charm 


success. 


| work. 


of 


| the piece would have remained more safe from the danger of 


becoming tiresome. 


a Choral Ballet (text by John 


Freeman), which has frequently been seen at Glastonbury and 


elsewhere. The score well exemplifies Mr. Napier Miles’s 
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pleasant talent, with less ambitious music. It is rather | 
pale music, but it falls gratefully on the ear, for while | 
it essays no audacity it does possess a certain gentle 
character and independence of its own. 

Dr. Vaughan Williams’s beautiful scene from ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ is curiously little known. One recalls only a 
performance or two at the R.C.M. It is very characteristic. 
Who else knows how to diffuse this sense of a high stillness | 
and a deep-breathing awe? The singers were Messrs. T. D. 
Alexander, Tom Goodey, Arthur Cranmer, Johnstone- 
Douglas, and J. Dean. 

The last piece—Manuel de Falla’s * Puppet Show,’ a scene 
from * Don ()uixote ’—was a 4onn uche. It is said that | 
nowhere had this brilliant trifle before been given in public. 
We witness, along with Ion Quixote, a puppet show, nearly | 
related to Punch and Judy, telling of the Princess | 
Melisendra’s rescue from the Moors by a Knight of 
Charlemagne. The showman’s boy narrates the ballad in 
a high-pitched recitative. Wetake as much delight in the 
gay and droll puppets as the simplest Don Quixote’s 
contemporaries ; and all the while there is a curious, lively, 
brightly-painted music going on—open-air music of fair- 
ground noises, nasal rustlings, and occasionally | 
recognisably Spanish turns of phrase and rhythm. It is an| 
extraordinarily witty and engaging little score It ends, of | 
course, with Don (uixote, excited to madness by the artful 
story, laying about him with his sword to the damage of | 
the puppets and the terrifying of the audience. 

Mr. J. B. Trend’s translation was used. Miss Tannahill 
sang the narrative cleverly, though we did not hear her} 
words. Mr. Arthur Cranmer was Don Quixote. The con- 
ducting was a brilliant feat of Dr. Sargent—the little piece | 

! 
| 
| 
| 


voices, 


is full of queer places. Mr, Cuthbert Smith's puppets were 
capitally right and jolly. Londoners will relish de Falla’s 


Puppet Show’ when it reaches them. 


Competition festival Record 


BLACKPOOL FESTIVAL 

[The outstanding features of this week of music (in the 
order of their occurrence) were the Tudor music on the 
opening day; the chamber music and orchestral work on 
the second ; the operatic classes on the third ; the vocal solo 
work occupying the third and fourth days; and the choral 
singing on the closing day. Reference to aspects of the 
juvenile competitions will be found in the School Musi 
Review. It is just two years since the introduction at this 
Festival (Sir Richard Terry said ‘ for the first time at any | 


festival’) of an attempt to cultivate interest in the solo 
writing of the Elizabethan lutenist poet-musicians—an 
interest which it was hoped would develop along as| 


serious lines as it had done gradually in the ordinary vocal 
solo classes. Its study was introduced in the two-fold hope 
that it would, e.g., do for England what the cultivation of 
national folk-tune has done in Scotland, and also that this | 


ludor-study would purify the too-prevalent style of solo| 
singing, just in the way that madrigal work has | 
purged choral singing of many impurities—in short, that it | 


same 


would contribute materially to the elevation of a finer 
musical style. Of course these ideals cannot be accomplished | 
in one year, or in five. The growth may seem almost 


imperceptible, but it is showing—showing to the extent | 
that Sir Richard Terry this year chose to make some 
comment analogous to that of pruning, in the interests 
of the later musical life of the plant. The problems} 
of the orchestra and chamber music have bafiled the 
Northern festivals for years; progress in these two branches | 
of musical activity has seemed so slow in comparison with 
the rapid advance in choral art. Why?—and, How can it 
be remedied? have been the all-important questions, It 
was difficult enough in pre-war days, and the obstacles 
to progress seemed to multiply after the peace. And then 
came one of those amazing transformations which for two | 
years has meant the allocation of one hall fur two sessions to 
chamber-music entrants alone, and, what was much more 
encouraging, a big crowd of attentive listeners. So in the | 
orchestras ; last year a ‘ Marching Song’ of Holst, and five | 
or six bands on a night—in mid-week tov, which meant men 


| 


| missing (say) wind part. 


| ultimate victor. 


| in Beethoven’s ‘ Coriolanus 


and women getting leave of absence from business. This 
year Mendelssohn’s ‘ Ruy Blas’ Overture brought five bands, 
two approximating reasonably to the description ‘ fyjj 
orchestras,’ and those two able to give really good per. 
formances. The others, not so strong numerically, resorted to 
the device of ‘ cueing in,’ some instruments making shift for a 
Although here full sonority was 
lacking, and some themes fell strangely on the ear in theirnew 
colouring, yet there was abundant evidence of true musicianly 


feeling. Possibly the use of ‘Carmen’ (as against ‘ Fidelio’ 


| last year) was responsible for the rather embarrassing entry in 
the operatic classes. 
one trio (the ‘Card Scene’), and the great quintet were heard 


No fewer than three songs, two duets, 


in competitive classes all the afternoon and evening of the 
third day. The Blackpool audience must know its ‘ Card 
Scene’ by heart, for it heard ten performances in succession, 
The difficulty ahead of the selection committee will be to 
find an opera of which such a_ condensed or (in 
*Co-optimist’ parlance) * potted’ version can be provided 
Soloists who desire to excel at Blackpool have to cultivate 
great versatility in addition to much hard vocal work, 
Gone are the days when you could, by singing * Who is 
Sylvia?’ ‘ Aufenthalt,’ or ‘ Les Divinités du Styx’ very well 
at this Festival, get your foot on the ladder of success, 
as did Miss Clara Butterworth or Miss Lucy Nuttall 
(just to instance a couple of notable Blackpool 
winners). Now a bass must do Haydn, Schubert, and 
Moussorgsky; a tenor Bach, Bax, and Borodin, and do 
them all well, before he can merit distinction here. This 
encouragement of all-round competence has been carried to 
extraordinary lengths. The baritone (from Bedford) and 
the bass (a butcher at Bradford) were two instances of the 
sort of thing which it is possible to hear only at this Festival. 
The performers go through the hurly-burly of the preliminary 
competitions, which constitute a kind of refining process, 


| are proved again and again, sixty voices being reduced to ten, 


and then to five, and narrowed down gradually, to the 
You need nerve and staying-power, as 
well as uncommonly good vocal equipment to win through, 
Distinguished members of the Carl Rosa, Moody- Manners, 
and latterly of the B.N.O.C., know something of the ‘ Rose 
Bowl’ classes at Blackpool; their experiences there must 
have been of incalculable value to them in their later 
careers. On its choral side, we had the experience of 
hearing in one day more good choirs than have ever before 
been gathered together in one place; and, for the most 
part, the music was worth all the pains expended on its 
preparation. C. HL. 


MEXBOROUGH.—The seventh Festival occupied three 
halls for two days (October 3 and 4), and was highly sue- 
cessful in every way. The singing of the Birdwell Working 
Men’s Club Male-Voice Choir was one of the features of the 
Festival. The tests were ‘The Siege of Kazan,’ by C. M. 
Edmunds, and Bantock’s ‘ The Fond Lover.’ An orchestra 
from Barmboro’ Colliery, conducted by Mr. W. Williais, 
did excellently in Holst’s ‘St. Paul’s’ Suite for strings and 
> Overture. 


Six entries =six first prizes: surely this must be a record. 
The feat was achieved at Blackpool by Mr. Percy M 
Dayman, who carried off the Daz/y News Challenge Shield 
for full orchestras (fifty players) for the third year ™ 
succession ; the Hargreaves Rose Bowl for church choits 
(twenty-four voices); the Duckworth Cup for church choits 
(thirty-five voices); the Stansfield Trophy and Smith Rose 
Bowl for ladies’ choirs (an open class in which were tweniy 
entries); the Franceys Trophy for mixed-voice choirs (sixty 
voices); and the first prize for string orchestras. Mr. 
Dayman is an insurance manager, who manages to spare 
time to conduct the Blackpool Amateur Symphony Orchestra, 
the Blackpool Lyric Choir, the Lytham St. Anne’s Orchestral 
Society, the Blackpool Choral and Orchestral Society. and 
a church choir. On Sundays he plays the organ! .\s 4 
combination of business man and successful musical 
enthusiast, Mr. Dayman will be hard to beat. 


We have received the syllabus of the third Elizabethan 
Music Competition Festival (February 23, 25, 27, and 25, # 
Kingsway Hall). It is, as usual, a fine list of delightful 
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old music of great variety. There are classes for large and BRISTOL, — The choir and _ orchestra formed by 
small choirs (church and otherwise), girls’ clubs, schools, Xc.,| members of the staff of Messrs. Frys’ works gave the 
and a particularly attractive section for vocal duet, trio, | major part of the programme of the first concert in Central 
quartet, and quintet, for male, female, and mixed voices. | Hall on October 4. The organization has been rearranged 
The instrumental side is of course strongest in the string | with a view to undertaking work of wider variety than the 
department, with works for three, four, five, and six players. | Cecilian Choral Society did. Mr. Charles Read is the 
Copies of the Syllabus are to be had from the hon. secretary, | conductor.——On October 8 the Symphony Orchestra’s 
Mr. A. H. M. Kempe, 36, Connaught Square, W.2. ; season opened with Mr. Albert Coates as guest-conductor. 

| Brahms’s Symphony in C minor, Tchaikovsky’s ‘Romeo 

jand Juliet? symphonic poem, and Borodin’s ‘Danses 

| Polovtsiennes’ were the orchestral programme, and songs 


Music in the orovinces were given by Miss Pauline Pastore. 
BURNLEY.—An excellent series of Municipal concerts 
- ‘ | has been arranged, at prices from 3s. 6¢. to 6d. The first, 
ABERDEEN.—Sketch programmes have been issued of the |on September 28, brought the Habergham Glee Union and 
\berdeen choral and orchestral concerts. They run as} the Manchester Wind Trio, and the second, on October 5, 
follows: November 14, the Scottish rchestra under |the Municipal Symphony Orchestra, Miss Miriam 
Weingartner ; J yecember it, he Hy mn of Jesus,’ Blest Licette, and Miss Beatrice Harrison. ‘ Hiawatha’ was the 
Pair of Sirens,’ selections from * Parsifal’ and the B minor | feature of the programme arranged for October 26. The 





Mass 5 February 5, Berlioz’s * Faust.’ Mr, Willan | concert of November 23 is for children. The Hallé 
Swainson conducts the last two concerts. .\ MeW|QOrchestra comes on November 30, to play under Mr. 
‘Aberdeen Junior Choir’ is being formed by Mr. Swainson. | ffamilton Harty. The Municipal Choir gives ‘The 

\LNWICK.—A branch of the B.M.S. has recently been} Messiah’ on December 28, and Verdi’s “Requiem’ on 
started, and within a few weeks forty-seven members hac | March 29. Concerts on January 25 and February 22 will 
been enrolled. be given by the Municipal Symphony Orchestra, of which 

BANGOR. —At the first concert of the season, on October 2, | Mr. Fred Myers is conductor.——The Burnley Clef Club, 


the works performed included Brahms’s Trio in C. Mozart’s | Which is a branch of the British Music Society, has an 
Trio in E, and Handel’s Violin Sonata in A. Mr. E, T. | unusually varied and enterprising programme of thirteen 
Davies lectured on ‘ Music Appreciation.’——.\t the second | concerts, For November the scheme is a concert of 
concert on October 9, the Prelude from * Sleepers, wake ’| Blackpool Festival Competition music on the I4th, and 
Bach), Tchaikovsky’s String ()uartet, Op. 11. a ’Cello|@ lecture-recital by Mr. Kutland Boughton on the 28th. 
Sonata by de Fesch, a Trio, ‘Celtic Prelude,’ by Rutland | Rt 
Boughton, and Mozart’s String (Juartet in I) minor 
were performed.——The Choral Society is preparing the 
‘St. Matthew’ Passion. 


kY St, EpMunp’s.—On October 7 Miss Dorothy 
Sexton, a local violinist, gave a recital, assisted by Miss 
Dorothy Callender (pianoforte) and Miss Myrtie Stewart 
|(vocalist). Brahms’s Violin Sonata in D minor was the 
BaTH.—The winter season opened on October 7, with Mr. | chief item. 

Jan Hurst and his orchestra cf fifteen players—the acquisition 
of the orchestra being a new venture, Weekly symphony 
concerts will be given. 


\RDIFF.—The Council of University College of South 
Wales and Monmouthshire has decided that the chamber 
concerts given on Saturday evenings, which have hitherto 
been carried on with the voluntary help of members of the 
College staff, shall in future be regarded as a necessary part 
of the work of the musical department. The members of 
the instrumental trio also undertake concert work in towns 
and villages in the area served by the College. The concerts 
during the coming winter will number twenty-five. 


BIRMINGHAM.—The City of Birmingham Orchestra | 
opened its season with a Symphony Concert on October 38, 
Taking his place for the first time as permanent conductor, 
Mr. Adrian C. Boult drew from his players no more than a 
passable performance of Brahms’s Symphony in C minor, 
There was too little light and shade in the playing, and it 
lacked the imaginative qualities without which Brahms is | ; f 
ull and grey. Strauss’s ‘Don Juan’ was hardly eager CHACEWATER.—A musical society has been formed for 
enough, but in ‘The Flying Dutchman’ Overture the | general instruction in music, under the direction of Mr, D. 
Orchestra was heard to great advantage. The novelty of | Behenna, organist of St. Agnes’ Parish Church, 
the concert was Armstrong Gibbs’s * Vision of Night.’—— DUNFERMLINE.—The Choral Union has been resus- 
Aseries of nine Saturday afternoon children’s concerts has | cjtated, and Mr. A. M. Henderson, organist at Glasgow 
een arranged. At the first of these Mr. Boult explained | University, has been appointed conductor. 
each piece before it was played, and showed a real under- | ; ; 
standing of the child-mind. An audience of school-children| EXr1ER.—The season opened on September 29 with 
crowded the hall.——At the first popular Saturday night | two concerts, given by the London String Quartet, at one of 
concert the third * Leonore’ Overture of Beethoven and the} Messrs. Paish’s series. 


second ‘ Arlésienne’ Suite of Bizet were included in the | — os 
programme. Miss Winifred Browne, whose technique | HARROGATE.—Mr. Basil Cameron and the Municipal 
improves at every hearing, played Rimsky-Korsakov’s | Orchestra are making Harrogate a musical centre of some 
Pianoforte Concerto. ——At the Sunday concert at the | portance. The weekly Symphony Concerts maintain a 
Futurist Theatre the orchestra gave some really fine playing | high standard in their programmes of classical and modern 
in Beethoven’s second Symphony and the * Shropshire | Works. The following have been | recently 5 or 
Lad’ Rhapsody of Butterworth. Mr. Samuel Saul sang a | oe s sme ee Saar Mn aca Reso 9 
‘Fidelio’ Aria ¢ so )vorak songs, ——Th idland | “100s fOr pianorone and Orchestra (Mis ing ’ 
Musical Rectang ~ bee see br a of he ‘on Cowen’s ‘The Butterfly’s Ball,’ the " Jupiter’ Symphony, “a 
October 6. In order to offer seats at cheap prices the | Harp Concerto by Pierné (Miss Hilda Atkinson), Arensky’s 
rchestra was dispensed with, and Mr. G. D. Cunningham | V@Flations ona theme by Tchaikovsky, Delius’s On Hearing 
substituted on the organ. ——At one of the Mid-day concert the First ( uckoo es Spring and Summer Night, Mozart's 
series the Elizabeth Trio gave some charming madrigals. |‘ Ein kleine Nachtmusik,’ and Beethoven’s first and third 


; : | Symphonies. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—Sir Dan Godfrey opened the thirteenth | ~? P 


season of symphony concerts at the Winter Gardens on | IpswicH.—The season of municipal music opened on 
lctober 9, with a programme typical of Bournemouth | October 8, when the Conservatoire Ensemble Class, con- 
music: Beethoven’s seventh Symphony, de Falla’s ‘ Three- |ducted by Mr. Sydney Robjohns, played movements from 
Cornered Hat’ Suite, Rachmaninov’s D minor Concerto} Purcell’s ‘Golden’ Sonata, Mr. Noel Ponsonby played 
played by Miss Maud Agnes Winter), and Chabrier’s| Bach organ music, and the Ipswich Male Choir sang 
‘Gwendoline’ Overture. A feature of the season is to be| Walford Davies's ‘Hymn before Action’ and Grieg’s 
aseries of appreciation lectures for children, given by Sir | ‘ Landerkennung.’ Mr. A. H.. Welburn gave shore 
van Godfrey. | explanations of the music. 
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LInLirucow.—Mr. Thomas Peterson Lamb, organ‘st of 

Seri’s Parish Church, Edinburgh, has been appointed 
conductor of the Choral Society, in succession to Mr, 
Archibald Russell, resigned. 


ot 


LIvERPOOL,—The new music season shows no diminution 
in activities. New departures include band concerts at 
Philharmonic Hall and New Brighton Tower, for which the 


Grenadier, Welsh, Scots, and Coldstream Guards are 
engaged, with prominent singers.——The Rushworth 
Orchestral series will again include children’s concerts. 
——Mr. Tobin has a scheme for repertory opera at the 
David Lewis Theatre. —— The Philharmonic Society’s 
syllabus announces that a foreign guest-conductor, 
M. Monteux, will conduct a modern British work— 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Tallis’ Fantasy. Other conductors 


will be Weingartner, Sir Landon Ronald, Sir Henry Wood, 
Mr. Eugene Goossens, and Prof. Granville Bantock (who 
will conduct ‘Omar Khayyam.’)——The Mossel concerts, 
which opened on October 11, will include an appearance 
of the English Singers.——-Mr. Sam Vickers announces 
‘celebrity’ concerts, and chamber music will be catered for 
by the Rodewald Society, the B.M.S., and Mr. John 
lobin’s Informal concerts. The B.M.S. has instituted a 
contemporary music circle which will give four concerts of 
modern works, played by professional artists. Mr. Tobin 
also arranged four concerts of modern music.—— 
The Welsh Choral Union, Liverpool Choral Society, 
and the P.O. Choral Society, are already preparing 
oratorio, the first-named being engaged on ‘Gerontius’ 
and Vaughan Williams’s ‘Sea’ Symphony. —— At 
Sandon Studios, on October 10, Mr. George Hill, with 
Mr. Norman Peterkin, gave a recital modern song, 
repesenting Stanford, Delius, Holst, Howells, Bliss, 
Warlock, Peterkin, and Gibbs. Some by Miss 
Muriel Herbert, a Liverpool composer, were included 

A concert comprising sea shanties was given by a male 
juartet on October 12, the ‘Shipmates’ being Mr. Courtenay 
Bickley (skipper), Mr. Edwin C. Titherington (mate), 
Minns Cowley (reefer), Mr. Douglas Munro (bos’n), and 
Mr. Tom Smith (donkeyman, and accompanist). ‘ Elog’s 
eye man’ and ‘ Rio Grande’ were the shanties, and Elgar’s 
* Inside the bar’ and the ‘Song of the Volga boatmen’ were 
——The Euterpean Ladies’ Orchestra, conducted 
I and 


has 


o! 


songs 


also sung 
by Miss Greta Scott, played music 
Wagner in Rushworth Hall on October 15. In Crane 
Hall, on the same date, Mr. Frank Bernand (pianoforte), 
Mr. Louis Cohen (violin', and Miss Ethel 
(vocalist) gave a recital.——Visiting artists have included 
maninov, Moiseiwitsch, and Madame Galli-Curci 


by Beethoven 


Rac 


MANCHE enough, the opening 
concert of the winter season was the first concert of the 
Municipal ser‘es, in which the Hallé Orchestra, under 
Mr. Hamilton Harty, played to an audience such as has 
never before been seen at an orchestral evening at 
Manchester.—-—The fortnight of the B.N.O.C, has done 
siently well to ensure a longer visit in the spring. ——The 
opening Hlallé concert was the first the four purely 
orchestral evenings, and had as its main interest Brahms’s 


\ppropriatel) 


STER, 


ol 


Symphony No. I. 
now well under way, the Hamilton Harty evenings having been 
devoted in the first instance to works for chamber-orchestra, 
most notable being the ‘Siegfried Idyll,’ played by a band 
of the size for which it was written. The second, on 
October 20, was a recital of music for voice and pianoforte 


which gave Manchester its first true impression of the range | 


of Miss Olga Haley’s art. I have frequently written of the 
interpretative power of the Catterall (Quartet in the latest 
Beethoven (Juartets. On October 15 the players were even 
more convincing in the C sharp minor. Four * Lancashire 
Sketches ’ by George Whittaker, of Rochdale, had a genuine 


Lancashire melody as the basis of the opening number | 


—‘ Bowton’s Yard,’ a Scherzo styled, ‘ From a Cotton Town,’ 
which gives a curious impression of the smoke and grime of 
this birthplace of John Bright, an atmosphere in which the tart 
humour and high spirits so typical of self-made Lancashire- 
men seem to thrive. The annotations in these Catterall 
programmes over the well-known initials of Mr. Samuel 
Langford add very appreciably to the interest of the audience. 


Mr. | 


Penhall | 


-——T hree of the chamber music series are | 


a 
seventeen of the Moericke songs at a mid-day recital o 
October 17, Mr. R. J. Forbes being at the pianoforte, 
the opening Brand Lane concert, Rachmaninov played bjs 
third Concerto, and Sir Dan Godfrey made his (I think) fry 
appearance here. C.H. 


NEWCASTLE.—The Chamber Music Society’s hundrej 
and ninety-second concert, on October 17, was provided 
by the Léner Quartet, who played Dohnanyi’s Quartet jp 
D flat, Haydn’s F major, and Beethoven’s F major,—~ 
The local branch of the B.M.S. listened to a lecture op 
October 11, given by Mr. Hubert J. Foss, on the music 
Peter Warlock (Philip Heseltine). The membership of th 
branch is sixty-five. 


— 


PLYMOUTH.—On September 27 Mr. David Parkes: 
Orpheus Society, consisting of three hundred voices, ap 
the Royal Marine Band, conducted by Mr. P. S, G 
©’Donnell, gave an operatic concert, with selections frop 
* Paradise and the Peri,’ ‘ A L.ife for the Czar,’ and ‘ Faust 


Seu ruror?.—Three orchestral subscription concerts ax 
to be given on November 28, February 26, and March 27 
under the direction of Mr. J. E. Matthews. The principa 


artists are Miss Myra Iless, Miss Sylvia Nelis, and Mr 


Albert Sammons.——F our concerts are announce: by th 
Southport United Choir. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—At University College, on Octobe 


15, Beethoven’s second Sonata for violin and pianoforte 
pianoforte music by MacDowell, and songs by Baumer 
Walthew, and Sinding were performed.——On October 1; 
Shirley Parish Choir sang sea chanties, including ‘Ri 
Grande’ and ‘Shenandoah.’ A Trio for clarinet, ’cello, an 
pianoforte, by Mr. A. IP. McDonell, was played, with th 
composer at the pianoforte.——A choir of three hundre 
senior children from the Central Schools, conducted by 
| Mr. F. Permain, sang in the Coliseum on October16. The 
items included ‘The lark’s awake,’ ‘ Lift thine eyes,’ an 
“The Viking Song.’ 








Mr. L. Webb as conductor. Hitherto Tetbury has hadn 
musical organization. 
| THAME.—The Choral Society, suspended during recer 
| seasons, has been revived, and *‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast 
is in rehearsal, 


| 

| 

| , . . 

| TrrsurY.—A choral society has been organized, wit 
| 

| 

| 

| 


IRELAND 


| A fine new organ was opened at the Jesuit Church 
| Limerick, on September 18, Organ recitals were given by 
Mr. W. O’Shaughnessy (the organist of the Church) ané 
Mr. T. H. Weaving, organist of Christ Church Cathedral 
Dublin, and vocal solos were contributed by Mr. Josep 
O’Mara. The organ was built by Messrs. Telford & 
Telford, of Dublin, and is a fine three-manual instrument 
well voiced, and thoroughly up-to-date. 

Miss Jean Nolan gave a song recital at the Abbe 
Theatre, Dublin, on September 10, and displayed her nr 
vocal charms in groups of songs representing the variow 
Continental schools, as well as some of Purcell’s ever-fres 
melodies. Miss Nolan is now en route for America, wher 
| she has been engaged for an extended tour. 

The Sunday Afternoon Concerts were inaugurated at L 
Scala Theatre, Dublin, on September 28, when the famoa 
Glasgow Orpheus Choir, under Mr. Hugh S. Roberton 
drew a crowded house. A _ varied programme Wé 
| presented, and delightfully sung. On the following night 
}an almost similar programme was given at Belfast, at the 
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Assembly Hall (Fisherwick Place), before a thronge 
| endienee. The final choral item, the ‘Old 124th’ Psala 
was lustily sung, and the audience joined in vigorously. 

Mr. Joseph Mary Crofts was awarded first prize by the 
Feis Ceoil committee for the best unpublished collection ‘ 
old Irish airs. 
| Mr. W. J. Moneypenny, the accomplished organist © 
Newry R.C. Cathedral, died recently, after twenty-five 
| years’ service. ne. 
Dr. Larchet resumed his lectures on Music at University 
College, Dublin, on October 14. These lectures will be 


Mr. Charles Neville continues his Hugo Wolf recitals, giving | continued on Tuesdays and Fridays in Michaelmas term. 
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Mr. Arthur de Meulemeester, organist at Clonard R.C. | 


Church, has been honoured by the King of the Belgians 


with the title of ‘Chevalier,’ on account of his services to | 


music, and his good work on behalf of Belgian refugees 
during the war. His Church was one of the earliest to 
introduce Gregorian chant (on the Solesmes tradition) in 
Ireland a quarter of a century ago. He also edited a 
Catholic hymn-book now in use, and has composed Masses, 
songs, and pianoforte music. 
Mr. J. Vine, organist of St. Jude’s Church, Belfast, 
conductor of the ()ueen’s Island and Ulster Male-Voice 


Choirs, has been appointed conductor of Lisburn Choral and 


Orchestral Society. 

The Ministry of Fducation 
refused to sanction the holding of 
Strabane Technical School. 

Mr. E. Godfrey Brown, conductor of Belfast Philhar- 
monic Society, has been appointed musical director of the 
Broadcasting wireless station at Belfast. The station is to 
commence operations shortly, and programmes and artists 
are already arranged for. 

During the summer season just closing many excellent 
military and brass hands have played at Bellevue, the 
plateau overlooking Belfast Lough, a resort easily reached 
by tramcar from the city. The parks were also the resort 
of music-lovers in the summer evenings to hear band music. 
A feature of these was the playing of bands of flutes in four 
and more parts—a form of band music specially cultivated 
in Northern Ireland. 

Belfast Philharmonic Society has opened its season with a 
performance of ‘ Elijah,’ under Mr. E. Godfrey Brown. The 
first part of the work was broadcast. 


has 
in 
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THE CANADIAN COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 


The annual Convention of the C.C.O. was held at Ottawa 
on September I and 2. The C.C.O. from small beginnings 
has become an institution representative of the best organ 
talent in Canada. Members from Montreal, Toronto, 
Ottawa, Winnipeg, London, St. Thomas, and other points 
were present, and interesting reports of activities in these 
various centres were read. The president, Mr. Charles E. 
Wheeler, presided over the meetings, and spoke of his recent 
visit to England and the Continent, and his pleasure in 
meeting church and cathedral organists there, who expressed 
much interest and goodwill towards the C.C.O. 

Special features of the open meeting were the papers 
read by the Rev. Dr. Voorhis, formerly head of the choir- 
training school at the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York, Dr. Albert Ham, Toronto, Dr. J. Percival 
lilsley, Montreal, and Mr. J. D. Gilchrist, St. Thomas, 
Ont., all of whose remarks prompted a spirited general 
discussion. 

Atthe annual dinner, held at the Chateau Laurier, the 
president presented the diplomas to those successful in 
passing the Associateship and Fellowship degrees of the 
College. The Convention closed with an organ recital in 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, at which the following 
programme was played : 





duction, Passacaglia, and I ein E flat minor ” 
Harvey Rous (‘Westminster Presbyterian Church, Toronto 
Fantasia C. } 
Song of Symeon Cha 
Prelude, !mprovisation on an Advent theme “ 
Mr. AktTHUR EGexton (All Saints Anglican Church, Winnipe 
rmezzo and Fugue from Sonata in E flat (Op. 161) A an 
M HO J. CRAWFOF St. Paul's Anglican Churc} 
Tor 
e and | ein E minor BR 
Dr. A ep E. Warrexean (Christ Church Cathedral, 
loront 
> —* Kol Nidrei u 
Miss Hecen Lancpon 
Choral in A minor r ranck 
Prelude Solennelle us J 
Mr. Harotp Greason (Director of the Organ Department, 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, New York 
Scherzo Caprice Pu ; Vanshield 
Ariel Bonnet 
Allegro from first Symphony ] utr 
Mr. J. E. F. Martin (Church of St. James the Apostle 
Montreal! 





| 
Next year the Convention will be held at Toronto. 
Among the officers elected for the coming year are: 
Sir Hugh Allen, patron; Dr. Albert Ham, hon. president ; 
Mr. Charles E. Wheeler, president; Dr. H. A. Fricker, 
Mr. W. H. Hewlett, Mr. Richard Tattersall, and Dr. 
Healey Willan, vice-presidents. 


Musical Wotes trom Hbroad 


GERMANY 

The general aspect of musical affairs has considerably 
changed owing to the return of normal conditions. The 
number of orchestral concerts announced for the season is 
very large, but their quality will not satisfy those who are 
tired of always hearing the same works. Many foreign 
artists who had avoided Germany on account of the bad 
economic situation are again available, but they are not 
bringing anything new with them. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
remembered as a pianist who had been particularly in favour 
with the public, made his reappearance as conductor of the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, giving good interpretations 
of some classical and fairly modern works. 

The death of Busoni has struck deep. The public con- 
sidered him a great virtuoso, and musical circles acknowledged 
him as composer. His musical legacy is important. What 
will become of his ‘Faust,’ which he did not live to finish? 
Busoni was one of those problematic artists who, proceeding 
from one experiment to another, leave the great mass of 
music-lovers behind them. His mind was never at a stand- 
still; but it is the definite quality of stability which after 
all affords the public enjoyment. It is curious to see how 
this man, in his first period, wrote music that was striking 
in its freshness, and how at a certain moment his spontaneity 
became undermined by intellectual processes which never 
came to finality. At a Busoni commemoration held by one 
of his pupils, the pianist Edward Weiss, the Roth Quartet 
gave a very animated performance of the String Quartet, 
Op. 19, a work full of the vitality and gaiety of Busoni’s 
earlier manner. It was very well received. In the 
*Geharnischte’ Suite, a symphonic work of four movements, 
performed at the first Philharmonic concert of the 
season under Furtwangler, we see the process of Busoni’s 
creative mind much more developed. This Suite was 
written at Helsingfors, when the composer came under the 
influence of northern men and countries. Though martial 
rhythms are predominant, the local landscape is reflected in 
the music. Finnish and Russian composers had undoubtedly 
impressed their characteristics on Busoni. At this time 
colour became personal to him, and with it thoughtfulness 
without sentimentality. On the whole the Suite produced 
a rather unexpected effect upon the visitors at the 
Philharmonic concert. Like subscribers in general, they do 
not, however, want to be troubled by problematic works, 
and remain attached to their Beethoven and Brahms. 


On this occasion we heard three songs by Richard 
Strauss, thin in substance but very melodious. Their 
melody has nothing to do with the poetic words by 


Holderlin, which serve only as a pretext. The orchestral 
colour leaves nothing to be desired, but its wealth constantly 
threatens the singer’s voice, which, on this occasion, ha 
ditliculty in making itself heard. In this connection it may 
be remarked that Strauss has just published a long preface 
to his new ‘Intermezzo,’ preparatory to its performance at 
Dresden. It is some time since the famous composer has 
resorted to words before proceeding to deeds. He chooses 
this way of approach to the public for fear of misunder- 
standings which might be provoked by his work. He says 
that since the plot has been taken from every-day life the 
melodious substance of the music is necessarily little, and 
| that he has aimed at a new departure in transforming speech 
into the language of music. He confesses himself guilty in 
the past of overloading his orchestral parts and overwhelming 
his singers, but he adds that conductors and artists might 
| réasonably have cloaked this fault with the mantle of 
| Christian charity. What he aims at now, and what he begs 
conductors to observe, is the perfect clarity and distinctness 
of the verbal text, this being the sole means of securing the 
| effect which the new work is designed to express. 
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Schénberg’s fiftieth birthday was celebrated all over applauded with convinced’ enthusiasm Madam 


> 


Germany and Austria. His new pianoforte pieces, Op. 23, 
were heard for the first time, and upset most of the hearers. 
They are an attempt to write polyphonic atonality for the 
pianoforte, with complete disregard of the instrument. 
Those who expected effects of sonority were disappointed, 
and probably those who could take an interest in theoretical 
experiments performed on the keyboard enjoyed it very 
much. At all events the pieces as played by Heinz Jolles— 
1 pianist whose programmes are of unusual interest—were 
well received, even by the numerous sympathetic 
hearers who had come to pay Schinberg their tribute of 
devotion. For the present, the Schonberg of ‘ Pierrot 
Lunaire’ seems to be the most attractive. 

ADOLI 


not 


WEISSMANN, 


NEW YORK 

When A. D. Juilliard died and left his millions for the 
aid of music and musicians, the trustees were long at sea 
as to the best ways of using the money. There was so 
much of it that the difficulties seemed rather to be increased 
instead of lessened. The fund received the somewhat vague 
cognomen of the ‘ Juilliard Foundation,’ and some of it has 
een spent on rather doubtful projects, but the plan of 


giving a hundred native students of ability a 


free fellowships have closed, and, at the date of writing, the 
competitive examinations are beginning. Among the judges 
are Richard Aldrich, Henry Hadley, Lawrence Gilman, 
Charles M. Loetiler, and Ernest Schelling—a 
combination of critics and composers. The 
competent 


so many recognised leaders has been brought together in 
this country up to this time.’ 
list of vocal instructors. The pianoforte teachers’ names 
are led by Ernest Hutcheson, Josef Lhevinne, and 
Dohnanyi. The instructors for the stringed instruments 
will be César Thompson (of the Ithaca Conservatory), 
Paul Kochanski, Georges Enesco, and Felix Salmond. 
The American composer, Rubin Goldmark, will instruct in 
composition. 
those who are exceptionally gifted, a formidable 
professorial array should be able to develop their talents to 
the benefit of the musical world. 

Often a storm is presaged by a deathly stillness. This is 
always the musical situation in the early Fall. After the 
summer concerts are over there is an interval of blankness, 


such 


and then comes the deluge. By the time this appears 
in print we shall be listening to five orchestras, and 
every afternoon and evening the smaller halls will} 


afford a generous list of recitals. Of course the orchestral 


concerts are pre-eminent, and perhaps the most important | 
While our | 


item concerning them is a change in conductors, 
local organizations have made no great changes, the Boston 
Symphony Society, which each winter comes to New York 
for a series of concerts, brings this year a new conductor, 
Serge Kussewitzky. In his five years at the head of the 
Orchestra, Mr. Monteux has wrought the players to such a 
high state of efficiency that Kussewitzky can ask for no 
better instrument to play upon; his degree of success 
depends entirely on himself. 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza announces two novelties for the 
Metropolitan opera season, viz., ‘Jenufa,’ by the Czecho- 
Slovak composer, Janacek, and ‘Giovanni Galurese,’ by the 
better-known Italian composer, Montemezzi. 

M,. H. FLInt. 


PARIS 

A two-month Wagner season, given at the Champs- 
Elysées Theatre by the Dutch National Opera of the Hague, 
is rather an unexpected event at this time of the year. 
October is, indeed, a month of preparatory work. Artists 
and public, hardly back from summer resorts, spend a 
fortnight or so looking about themselves. A full-swing of 
Wagner galas, beginning as early as October 7, could but 
startle the Parisian public. Good audiences came, however, 


musical | 
education has taken definite shape, and promises to give them | 
a real ‘foundation’ for their musical life. Applications forthe | 


rare 
teachers are | 
and famous, and the trustees have announced | 
that ‘ Probably no organization of music-teachers containing | 


Marcella Sembrich heads the | 


If the judges restrict the fellowships only to | 


| from the government of his native city. Occasion was taken 


| 

|} and 
| Poolman- Meissner, an admirable Isolde, and Mr. Alber 
| Van Raalte, the well-known Dutch conductor, who 
|reading of ‘Die Meistersinger’ Overture may be ranked 
as a masterpiece of the art of conducting. j 
| Madame Marguerite d’Alvarez I understand, , 
| favourite London singer. Her English admirers came jy 
great numbers to cheer her at a recital given at the Sal}, 
|Gaveau on October 14. The Parisian public had 
| content itself with what seats had been left unpurchased }y 
the visitors, The programme, rather incongruous in jt 
composition, was sung with musical comprehension an4 
sufficiency of voice that were certainly above the average, 
Madame d’Alvarez was at her best in the charming melody 
‘La Zagalina,’ by I. Tabuyo, and the * Water-Boy,’ a negn 
song which, though a naive and, for us, a novel thing, wor 
unanimity of praise. 

Genuine Spanish music was rather poorly represented jr 
this programme. Some of the best de Falla, Turiiia, Salazar 
Torroba, might have been advantageously included insteas 
of third-rate works that so poorly depicted Spanist 
sensibility. But it is never too late to do better, and w 
hope that Madame d’Alvarez will visit us again with; 
better programme, and with the same deep, warm, an 
sympathetic voice we were pleased to listen to. 

PETRO J. PErTRiDISs, 


Is, 





TORONTO 

The season here seems tobe commencing cautiously, N 
concerts were announced before October, when we wer 
promised the Paul Whiteman Orchestra, Schuman 
Heink, Maria Jeritsa, and Geraldine Farrar. The New 
Symphony (Orchestra has managed to secure sufficient fund 
to launch ten concerts, only half the number we enjoyed 
last year. But even this is gratifying, in view of the fac 
that the scheme has been only indifferently supported by th 
people with maney and influence. Unfortunately musi 
|} and business in Toronto are not on as intimate terms as the 
| might be. 
| At last we have a permanent string quartet, organize 
under the auspices of the Ilart House Syndicate at th 
University. Five concerts have been planned, and th 
announcements show a rather unusual (for this county 
mixture of classical and modern works. The members¢ 
| this promising venture, who have been practising steadily 


Harry Adaskin, Milton Blackstone, and Boris Hambourg, 
H. C.F, 


VIENNA 


rHE MUNICIPAL MUSIC FESTIVAI 


The new musical season is governed so far by the secon 
Municipal Music Festival. The first, in 1920, was ont 
more moderate scale, owing to post-war economic difficulties 
The official opening this year was one of the mos 
impressive manifestations ever connected with the cause @ 
| music in the history of Vienna. Thirty thousand peopk 
assembled for the opening speech by Mayor Seitz from th 
steps of the City Hall, and heard the first performance ¢ 
Richard Strauss’s very latest composition, a ‘ Fanfarefl 
especially composed for the occasion. This sweeping piece 
of festive music was performed in the tower of the City 
Hall. A salient feature of the scheme was the announce 
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ment that the Municipal government had determined 
inaugurate the Festival as the first of an annual serits 
The design is not to uphold the much-vaunted Viennes 
‘tradition,’ or to revive memories of the great Austriat 
classics, but to encourage modern composers, and to givt 
their works a prominent place in the concert schedule 
The first to be honoured was the most significant 
contemporary Viennese composer, and the one mos 
persistently misunderstood and belittled by his countrymen 
—Armold Schénberg. The recent celebration of his fiftieth 
birthday brought him, for the first time, official recognition 
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if 


to give the first performance anywhere of his chorus ‘ Friede 
auf Erden.’ It was sung by the chorus of the Staatsoper, 
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under the baton of Felix Greissle, Schénberg’s son-in-law 
and disciple. Several other Schonberg premieres were 
promised for the Festival, among them a production of his 
hitherto unperformed mime-drama ‘ Die gliickliche Hand,’ 
at the Volksoper. 


A NOTABLE MUSICAL EXPOS!TION 


While Schonberg has been neglected at home and 
honoured abroad the very reverse has been true of Anton 
Bruckner. The centenary of Bruckner’s birth coincided 
with the Municipal Music Festival. Austria’s love for 
this man was voiced in an unprecedented manner in 
Parliament recently, when all deputies arose as one man to 
pay homage to his memory. A memorial tablet has been 
unveiled on the house where Bruckner dwelled for two 
decades, and where most of his great Symphonies and 
Masses were written. Preparations are now in hand for a 
particularly suitable monument to the master. It is planned 
to rebuild and modernise the historical organ at St. Florian’s 
Convent—Bruckner’s favourite instrument, and, at the} 
same time, the landmark of his sepulchre, as, at the 
composer’s wish, his mortal remains were interred under 
the console. 

Bruckner and Schonberg were both prominent in the 
exposition assembled for the Festival, and displayed in | 
the Municipal Museum under the collective title, ‘From 
Bruckner to the Present Generation.’ One room was | 
completely occupied by rare and interesting manuscripts of | 
Bruckner, ranging from his school-books to the ounagpagen | 
of his great composition. Another room peacefully united 
Johannes Brahms and his great opposite, Hugo Wolf, and | 
another was dedicated to Gustav Mahler. Schonberg and | 
his pupiis—Alban Berg, Anton Webern, Paul A. Pisk, 
Hans Eisler, Egon Wellesz, and Rudolf Réti—occupied a | 
special room, and among noteworthy objects were a portrait | 
of Schinberg, by Oscar Komoschka, and one of Berg, | 
painted by Schonberg himself. 


TWO STRAUSS PREMIERES 
The Staatsoper’s share in the Music Festival consisted of | 
afew performances of Richard Strauss’s older works and of | 
operas by various Austrian composers. These productions | 
of frequently - heard works were designated ‘festival | 
performances,’ but they differed in nothing from the] 
ordinary répertoire interpretations. The same true of | 
what the Staatsoper ambitiously termed a ‘complete | 
Mozart cycle,’ in which a ‘ restudied’ * Magic Flute’ was no | 
better, scenically and musically, than the usual Staatsoper 
standard. There have been two novelties at the | 
Staatsoper so far, both staged for the Festival, and both, 
significantly enough, works of Richard Strauss. 
One of these was a re-shaping of ‘Le 
gentilhomme, the Prelude to ‘Ariadne auf 
Theatres would not produce a play-opera which called 
for a double cast. so Strauss has made it all opera, using 
and expanding the original incidental music of ‘ Le bourgeois 
gentilhomme.’ The music proved of very light weight, 
hampered in fact by the rather obsolete and poorly-adapted 
Moligre play. Some delicate instrumental colour and 
graceful rhythm proved, however, as is customary with 
Strauss, a redeeming feature ; but it must be said that by 
far the best passages were those which Strauss frankly 
borrowed from the music which Jean Baptiste Lully once 
wrote for Molitre’s comedy—e.g., the Minuet in G major 
which furnishes the Prelude for the second Act. Undeniably 
this Strauss premiere was a failure, which assumed such 
forms as to cause visible discomfiture of the composer, who 
presided at the conductor’s desk. 
The second Strauss novelty was a ballet entitled ‘ Die 
Ruinen von Athen,’ with music based on Beethoven’s 
work of that name, and on the same composer’s ‘Die 
Geschipfe des Prometheus.’ Hofmannsthal, Strauss’s 
librettist, had written a scenario designed to combine the 
Music of both ballets, and Strauss arranged the music— 
much on the lines of modern musical comedies hashed up 
from the immortals, The feature of the entire piece is the 
plendid opportunity it affords for the display of fine 
Eroupings and choregraphic art, and Heinrich Krdller, the 
hallet-master, made the best of his chances. Even better 
nthe same respect was Gluck’s ‘Don Juan’ ballet. This 


is 


bourgeois 
Naxos.’ 








XUM 


| passing reference. 


| services. 


| is one of the four ‘tragic ballets’ of Gluck, and is based 
onascenario by Gaspero,Angiolini. It consists of no less than 
thirty-one short pieces, to which Kroller has added a piece 
from Gluck’s ‘ Alceste’; this furnishes the accompaniment 
for a sort of explanatory prelude which aims at offering a 
psychological insight into the character of the hero, Don 
| Juan. Gluck’s music sounded beautifully, and the ballet 
carried great historical interest, aside from its purely <esthetic 
| qualities, as the forerunner of the school of ‘ psychological’ 
}and tragic ballets which found its sequel in Strauss’s 
‘Legend of Joseph.’ Richard Strauss himself conducted 
both works, and the orchestra played brilliantly. 
PAUL BECHERT. 





Obituary 


We regret to record the following deaths : 


JOHN BROWNING LOTT, organist at Lichfield Cathedral, 
| at Buxted on September 29. He was born at Faversham 
| in 1849, and was a chorister at Canterbury Cathedral. Hy 
held posts in that city at St. Dunstan’s and St. Paul’s, and 
became assistant at the Cathedral in 1873. His long term 
| of office at Lichfield began in I88I. He conducted the 
| Lichfield Musical Society for twenty-five years. 

{Dr. W. H. Harris, a former assistant of Mr. Lott, writes : 
Mr. J. B. Lott’s long and faithful service as organist of 
Lichfield Cathedral calls for something more than a 

He belonged to that august body of 
English Cathedral organists of a past generation, whose quiet. 


retiring personalities were reflected in their organ playing 


}and especially in their accompaniment of the Cathedral 
I remember how frequently he astonished even 
his best friends by a masterly accompaniment of such things 
as Wesley’s ‘ Wilderness’ and the various movements of the 
Brahms ‘Requiem’—a work which he loved, and himself 
introduced into the Cathedral répertoire. His work as 
conductor of the Lichfield Diocesan Festivals and the 
Lichfield Choral Society must be recorded ; but it is as an 
organist that he will be best remembered. A man of 
singular modesty and kindness of heart, his memory will long 
be cherished by old choristers, pupils, and friends. ] 

ANNA WILLIAMS, at the age of seventy-nine. From her 
first appearance at the Crystal Palace in 1874, to her 
retirement in 1897, Anna Williams was one of the leading 
sopranos of her day. She sang regularly at all the principal 
festivals, and it fell to her to create the soprano part in 
many new works, among them Parry’s ‘Judith.’ She was 
the first to sing in the Albert Hall, for she was invited to 
test its acoustics before it was completed. From 1897 to 
1904 she was a professor at the Royal College of Music. 


Huswers to Correspondents 


Questions must be of general musical interest. They meust 


be stated simply and briefly, and if several are sent, each 
must be written on a separate slip. We cannot undertake to 
reply by post. 

Srar.—(I.) You ask: ‘Is it a generally agreed fact that 
sentimental songs and composers are not ‘‘/he” thing ?’ 
There are few ‘generally agreed facts’ about music, and 
this is not one of them. Much depends, first, on what we 
mean by a sentimental song, and, second, on the songs 
themselves. With many musicians, ‘sentimental’ is a term 
of reproach ; with the general public, it merely distinguishes 
the ‘ballad’ from comic songs on the one hand and classical 
songs on the other. The average musician would define a 
sentimental song as one in which emotion is expressed 
without restraint, and by conventional and superficial means. 
Therefore, among musicians such songs are not ‘the’ 
thing. But it should be added that, of the above- 
mentioned two objections to sentimental songs, only 
the second is fatal so far as musicians are concerned. 
Thus, there are countless songs by great composers in which 
emotion is expressed without restraint ; but as the medium, 
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both as to text and music, is not conventional or superficial, 
they are prized while the other sort of sentimental song is 
taboo. So you see that it is not, after all, a question of 
sentimentality, but of music, and thus your question can 
be answered only in this roundabout way. (2.) If you set 
words to music with a view to publication, you must get 
permission from the author or publisher, save in cases where 


copyright no longer exists. ;.) An opus number may 


comprise several works, and as a rule such works are all of a 
type. Thus it would be unusual to include under one 
number a violin sonata and a choral work. There is 


10 thematic connection between the various works comprised 


in an opus number. You ask why, in that case, they are 








grouped. The answer is merely that a composer may feel 
that wk is too small to be dignified by an opus 
number, so he makes up a set. Beethoven was given to 
gr g works in threes, ¢.g., his Op. I consists of three | 
Trios; his Op. 2, three Pianoforte Sonatas; Op. 9, three 
Trios ; Op. 12, three Sonatas for violin and pianoforte—and 
there ar samples in his list of works. 

AW B.—YVou sa live in the country, are fond of 
music, cannot practise much or take lessons, ‘ intend to 


real big branches of the theory 
t about it * without 
liege or teacher.’ Frankly we 
ing able to get very far in 
lies unaided Ch ig branches of the theory of 
> are not to be taken in hand lightly. But why need 
If a course of instruction is out of the 
we advise you to (1) hear all the music you can, 
the gramophone and wireless, and (2) read as much as 
blea Keep in touch with current developments by 

and map out a course of musical 


make a thorough study of the 
sic,’ and wish to know 


of ( 


f m how t 


yrrespondence ‘ 
your 


aid 
» not I old out hopes oO 
bh ct 
} \ 
be so ambitious 
»stior 
possi out it. 


means of the musical press, 


literature. Makea start with Scholes’s * Listener’s Guide to 
Music’ and *The first Book of the Gramophone’ (Loth 
published by the Oxford University Press). Then go on to 


something a little tougher—Foxell’s ‘ Musical Appreciation’ 
Novello), Parry’s * The Art of Musi Kegan Paul, Trench), 


Colles’s ‘The Growth of Music,’ and Buck’s ‘ The Scope of 


Music.’ The last two are issued by the Oxford University 
ress. Watch the review columns of the musical journals 
for any likely new books, but the above-named (which are 
mlv a few of the large and growing number of such 
works; ought to keep you we employed for some 
time, Supplement them by the biographies of such 
composers as you happen to be specially interested in 
from time to time The bibliographies in some of the books 
suggested above will help you here If you can join a 


any other musicians in your 
argue and play and sing 
as much as possible. After a year or two of this 
ou may stil! be unable to work out even the simplest 
»f harmony exercises, or to pass 

instrument, but you will know a great deal 
—which is far better. Write to us again in six 
mnths’ time, and report progress. 


get in touch witl 
and talk and 


ir do so; 





urhoo i, 
vether 


in playing ar 


a uu music- 


\. E. S.—We don’t know the composer or publisher of 
the quartets entitled ‘Life is but a melancholy flower 
Life is butter, melon, cauliflower,’ or ‘He'll catch the 
ee-ting shadow (Can a reader help our inquirer to trace 
these elementarily-humorous numbers?) You don’t say | 
whether your party is S.A.1.B., A.1T.B.B., or T.T.B.B. If the 
first, see the answer to ‘B. H. J.’ ; if A. (or 1.) T.B.B 


there is a capital choice. 


* Alexander,’ ‘The Boy,’ * Marriage of the Frog and 
Mouse,’ ‘Only a pin,’ ‘ There was an old man’; or these 
by Bridge: ‘Bold Turpin,’ ‘The Flirt,’ ‘The Goose,’ 


rhe Goslings,’ ‘John Barleycorn,’ *‘ Peace’; or 
from the same pen; and Prendergast’s ‘ Phyllis dyes her 
tresses black ’ (all published by Novello). Everybody’s old 
friend ‘Jenks’s Vegetable Compound’ may be had from 
Curwen’s, who also issue ‘ (Juibbles’s Cocoa’ and other 
amusing efforts. It is impossible to give an exhaustive list 
of music of this type. Go to any publisher of part-songs 
and look some out, or ask them to send you a selection on 
approval. 

ORIANA.—There are facilities London for 
hearing Elizabethan madrigals well sung. Chief among 
them are the concerts given by the Oriana Choir, the 


vood in 


an elementary examination | 


Any of the following by Brewer : | 


others | 


| 
Oriana Singers, and the English Singers. Many chor 
concerts given in or near London by local societies includ 
|a few madrigals. At the Elizabethan Festival, to be hej 
next February, there will be ample opportunities for hearing 
such works sung with varying degrees of excellence 
There are plenty of reprints of the best English madrigg| 
published by Novello, Stainer & Bell, Joseph Williams, th: 
Oxford University Press, &c. You ask for reprints thy 


are ‘exact,’ not modified. But no reprint of an old wor 
can escape some modification, however slight, so we advix 
you not to attach too much importance to this point. Any 


recent editions of madrigals published by the above-name; 
firms can be depended upon. We emphasise the ‘recent 
because undoubtedly many of the earlier editions, thoug 
prepared by good musicians and published by firms of hig 
repute, were not reliable in the matter of text. 

M. E.—An odd query for this column, but as you a 

worried we cannot find it in our heart to refuse a reply, 
the toast of musical director is drunk, of course you m 
respond. Equally of course you will be nervous, as you sa 
Fortunately there is no need for more than very fe 
words. As thus: ‘Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
thank you for so kindly drinking my health, and am grate 
to Mr. [the proposer of the toast] for the flattering we 
in which he has spoken of my efforts. It has given me gre 
pleasure to do what I have done, and the pleasure 
doubled by your warm appreciation.’ Learn these words 
heart, stand up like a man (the more so as you happen to be 
| woman), say them as if you had just thought of ther 
and then sit down before you can be tempted to ad 
anything and so get involved. If your audience is likely: 
include readers of this journal, you had better paraphra 
the above. But whatever you say, let it be no more than 
few sentences, and memorised. 

E. (Kenya, Africa).—Try the following biographie 
‘Mendelssohn,’ by Stephen S. Stratton (Dent); * Life 
Mozart,’ by Edward Hlolmes (Dent); * The Life of Robe 
Schumann, told in his Letters,’ by Jensen, translated 
May lIlerbert; ‘Schumann,’ by Annie l’atterson (Den! 
‘Schubert,’ by IH. I. Frost ; also by Edmondstoune [Dunc 
Dent); * Life of Johannes Brahms,’ by Florence M 

\rnold)—very full on the biographical side; * Brahms,’ 
J. A. Fuller- Maitland (Methuen)—the most thorough ont 
critical side; * Brahms,’ by I. C. Colles, deals briefly w 

all his chief works; ‘ Mozart,’ by Otto Jahn (Novello); ! 
Haydn, see ‘.\ Croatian Composer,’ W. II. Hadow; a 
Daniel Gregory Mason’s ‘ Beethoven and his Forerunner 
‘Handel,’ by Streatfeild; and ‘Georges Frideric Hande 
by Newman Flower—a recent book that contains a gre 
deal of fresh matter, illustrations, facsimiles, Xc. We 
not know the publishers of some of the above. The boot 
may be obtained, however, through Novello. 

Duet.—For effective and not difficult duet arrangemen 
of chamber works, try the Haydn Trios, in the lete 
Edition ; for a difficult modern chamber work, the Kas 
Quartet; for moderately difficult orchestral transcriptior 
Haydn’s and Mozart’s Symphonies; for difficult orchest 
works, Franck’s Symphony, Elgar’s ‘ Enigma’ Variation 
Elga:’s Symphonies Nos, 1 and 2, also the same compose 
Introduction and Allegro ; and Edward German’s * Thee 
and Six Diversions.’ All these are published by, or 4 
obtainable through, Novello. In next month’s 
7imes our contributor ‘ Feste’ will be discussing the pia? 
forte duet in general, and will no doubt mention oth 
duets likely to be useful to readers like yourseli who # 
anxious to explore this delightful form of musical activity. 

H. S.—Pergolesi was born January 3, 1710, at Jesi, nee 
Anconi ; began with study of violin, and is reputed to ha 
excelled in improvising on that instrument ; first appealt 
as composer with sacred drama ‘ La Conversione di 5# 
| Guglielmo d’Aquitania’; wrote many works for stage, & 
| most famous being ‘La Serva Padrona’; also Masses a 
other Church music, of which his ‘ Stabat Mater’ is perhayy 
the best-known to-day; died March 17, 1736; buried? 
Pozzuoli Cathedral. It is now generally held that his eat 
death attracted interest to his compositions, and caused thes 
to be valued beyond their deserts. Paisiello, who flourts 
a little later, shrewdly remarked that Pergolesi would hav’ 
been less esteemed had he lived longer. 
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—_— | 
B. H. J.—Here are a few humorous quartets for s.A.T.B.| =P. S. B.—The question of singing by gir!s aged from 14-16 
clude } that will, we think, suit your purpose: ‘ Alexander,’ ‘ The | was fully discussed in the Musical Times of January, and 
, to be heli } Marriage of the Frog and the Mouse,’ A. H. Brewer; | we cannot go into it here. The committee appointed by 
s for hearing | ‘{ loved a lass,’ W. H. Bell; ‘The Goslings,’ Bridge ; the Federation of Musical Competition Festivals to consider 
excellence, | ‘Maiden fair, O deign to tell,’ Haydn; ‘John Ball,’ Carse| solo singing by adolescents meets shortly, and there may 
all published by Novello). There are also innumerable then be some public statement on the matter. 
part-songs which, though not labelled ‘ humorous,’ are of a N. C.—The following books deal with the modern organ 











adriga 
Villtams, the | 





eprints tha} light character, and would fit well into your scheme— | from a structural point of view: ‘ Modern Organ-Building,’ 
an old work} 4. Hatton’s ‘ He that hath a pleasant face’; German’s| W. and T. Lewis (Reeves); ‘The Recent Revolution in 
so we advise | ‘My bonnie lass’ and ‘ London Town,’ Xc. (all published | | rgan- Building,’ (seorge L. Miller (Charles Francis |’ress, 
yoint. An y Novello). |New York); ‘Organs and Tuning,’ Thomas Flliston 
tbove-name Weekes). 


H. A. C.—We do not know of any books on musical 


the ‘recent eat ] 
ippreciation ‘at a somewhat deeper level than those given 


L.. C.—A pianoforte with two manuals and peda!s, for 


ions, thoug - 7" . : . - ise ) idents s } ut se , ag 
rms of nthe March .J/ustcal 77 . In M.-D. Calvocoressi’s oe of « Vine students, has brought out ay gt = 
"=I «Musical Criticism ’ (Oxford University Press) mention is | hd Messrs. oe — 5 deci ah wre : pr ene 
} 7 ; . the manutfs . as u ar. 2 adv se 
ade of, and extracts given from, several books that would | ‘at its manufacture ceased during the war. An advertise 
ras ye ‘ve you what you want. Books definitely on musical | ™€mt might bring you in touch with a second-hand example. 
a reply appreciation are necessarily designed for more or less} N. C.—Your question is not clear. Do you ask for a 
sgh needs elementary students. Most standard biographies of | book about playing the organ with orchestra, or for one on 
oS Jue Sy composers and books on music generally contain plenty of | making organ transcriptions of orchestral music ? 
an very fe “ae”: BN see = Se . nhileannhincel ? tenes " a : : ’ 
ventlemen ' cidental writing of the ‘critical and philosophical’ type G.—We do not know what text-books are in use at the 
\ em eontel ask for. R.A.M. and R.C.M. Why not write direct to those 
lattering RGANUM.—We _ dislike committing ourselves to | Institutions? 
iven me gre} Metronome marks in the case of organ works, because so Guipa.—Play the L.-H. chords arfeygiando, with the top 
pleasure much depends upon the size of the organ and the building, | note coming on the beat. 
ese words dalso the quality of the organ in regard to promptness of 


appen tobe] speech. Moreover, the work about which you inquire CONTENTS 
- ~ 4 o: PAGE 


ht of then} Harwood’s first Sonata—calls for a good deal of freedom 





pted to a and variation in ¢emfo, so the Metronome is less of a guide | The Eenglishnessof Parry. By Alexander Brent-Simit 977 
e is likelyx| than usual. With diffidence we suggest the following: Phe Art of Accompar ying Songs. By Hubert J. Foss 979 
r paraphr lilegro Appasstonata, @=S84; Con uoco, @=\043 Styl and Stvlis ss. By Harrv Farjeon . _ Od4 
more than Indant > 60; .Vaestoso, @=60; Con moto, = =o. C onduc tors and Conducting.—V. The R | ears ; 
‘ me By William Walla O85 
biograp ie B \.—Julius . ucik is an Austrian composer, born at \i solute nad Pre gra Music. By L. N. Higgi s O87 
t): Life rauenthal, Styria, on | ebruary 15, 1847. He studied at | New Light mn Li te Tudor Con posers. IV. Richas 
fe of Robe ienna Conservatory ; was organist at the Imperial Chapel;| |! arrant. By W. I I. Gratt Flood SQ 
ranstated and Professor of composition at the ( onservatory. Among } -\d Libit im. 13 | st Oko 
s0n his many pupils were Mahler and Schreker. Fucik was a} ~The Seal W u04 
oune Dunc ‘rend of Brahms, who admired his Serenades. His} Sir Hugh Allen on Choral Singing ws = 905 
lorence M yMposit ions include chamber works, a Mass, two| New Music rth aes ; ; oid 990 
‘ Brahms,’ Symphonies, five Sonatas, and two operas—‘ Die | The Musician’s Bookshel! | 997 
rough on thf nigsbraut’ and ‘ Die Teufelsglocken. ( ou Training: J Resp itv of the Clergy 999 
: : (; i-( ret-itis . 1000 
s briefly w SUSSEX (1) The pace of Schubert’s ‘Moment | Occasional Notes 1002 
N c Musicale’ No. 4 should be a moderately fast two in a bar, | VWusic in the For ion Press. By M.-D, Calvocoressi 1004 
| say @= 104-112, (2) Schubert makes no change of pace | (jramophone Notes. By ‘ Discus’ . 1005 





ners : - , 
' for the middle of the piece, nor does such a change hurch and Organ Music 














eric anae . | aT 
nic H seem to be desirable; we should therefore keep the same | Royal Col Orga s 
tains a gre . hi , ; 7 P 
“ee We: pace throughout. (3) The first and third portions of this | l.iverpool Church Choir Associati 
Ty iif piece are harmonic rather than melodic. Jl’lay as marked, | Letters to the Editor 
” gato in the right hand, s¢accafo in the left, and the effect | Sixty Years Ago 
he composer wants cannot but come out. Sharps and Flats 
e ae : . \mateurs’ Exchange 
e Det Fac ro.— Books recommended for those preparing for | Rawal Aradouy af Mus 
k, the Kang the L.R. A.M. diploma (pianoforte teaching) are: on Touch, | Roval Coll of Mus 
ranscriptic first Principles of Jianoforte l’laying,’ Matthay | Frinity College of Mus 
ult orchestj |longmans) ; the section on Fingering from ‘ Exercises for Phe Coming s 
> Variation} 'iMgering,’ \lbanesi (Ricordi); on Phrasing and Teaching | +). | P ' | vt 
; = ‘ : . & - 8) The Bruckner ¢ tenarvy. By John F. Por 
re composerf ‘tom * Musical Interpretation,’ Matthay (J. Williams) ; London Concerts 
an’s ‘Thee} Exercises on lhrasing in Pianoforte Playing,’ McEwen | ,,,. ' 
by, or 2g (Kicordi); Studies in Vhrasing and Form,’ Stewart , 
d by, ~ 8 Con estival Record 
th’s .usiaf Macpherson (J. Williams). Blackpool Festival 
i the plat " Music in the Provinces 
tian otf DANCER.—Vou ask for a ‘test as to whether the | ust coer 
ention Oly . ’ , ; Music in Ireland 
by gy OM in which a pianoforte stands is damp.’ You add ; 
rseli who # nie ae f ; ~ gi inadian College of Organists 
al activity. A the action of the instrument is sluggish; there is your ay ena Abn 
al 3 ‘) a, . > ° x sical Ne S n ron 
: est, surely, You need not wait to see the damp standing Obit 
esi, n ~ . . . + mtuary ... 
at pee nthe keys. As a fire in the room is possible only on \ nha , 
> had, ‘ . : . . ae nswers to Correspondents 
puted to - he ‘day that comes “twixt Saturday and Monday’ you va | 
‘ eared .1, : = = 
nrst ear should keep the temperature from falling very low by means M 
sione Cl "lof an oil-stove or some such handy means of heating. Ree - 
for stage, t ‘ , ‘Three Doughty Knights.” Four-Part Song. By ALE« 
o Masses a0} H. K. W. has been told by a pianoforte-tuner that a gas-| Row E\ 1009 


er’ is perhasjStove ruins the pianoforte. Do we agree? We don’t. | 


56 ; buried Provided the two be a reasonable distance apart, and the | 
that his eatjoeat regulated, we fail to see how a gas-stove -can do any | 


TWO EXTRA SUPPLEMENTS are given with thi 


Number 





d caused theq"amage. But we may be wrong, so perhaps readers | 1, * Now once again,” Carol-Anthem for Christmas. 

who flourishe]¥20 have proved by experience that the tuner is right | By Percy E. Fletcher. 

i would havW¥ill kindly send us a line, and so save the pianoforte of 2. ‘Dear Lord and Father of Mankind. Hymn. 
‘H. K, W.? and others. By C. H. H. Parry. 
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eEPar . FAMOUS HYMN TUNES 
DURING THE LAST MONTH. With Descants, Varied Accompaniments, Xc. 


Published by NOVELLO & CO., Limitep.| THREE GREAT CHRISTMAS HYM\S 


tr “CORDE NATUS" (Divinum Mysterium) 
| Suitable also for Eucharistic use and for Festivals of B.V.M 
ACH, J. S.—‘* My heart ever faithful.” Air from the | 2, “ ADESTE FIDELES."” The complete eight verses 
Cantata ** God so loved the world.” In F. Is, 6d. : ‘WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED.” 
Solos from the Sacred Cantatas. Set 3. For Soprano, Also Stx Favourrte Eveninc Hymns similarly treated 
Alto, Tenor, and Bass. Is, 6d. each. For contents see| also “ Hanover.” “Oxp rostu,” and “ Yorx"’ (" The Stilt 


sacememmeee 
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ANTOCK GRANVILLE.—‘*‘O can ye sew} 

cushions?” (Lullaby). Arranged for s.s.a. (No. | 

498, Novello’s Trios, &c., for Female Voices.) 4d. NEW PUBLICATION S 
Chae na P. E.—*‘Now once again.” Carol- | By T. TERTIUS NOBLE. 





ithe f shristmas inde ie me | 

J Anthem for ( bri tmas, for ne ed _on the m lody 616. NIGHT. s.a.7.3. 
Lasst uns erfreuen. (No. 1136, Novello’s Octavo 817. TO MY LOVE. T.7.3.8. 

Anthems.) 4d. 818, WHEN I AM DEAD, MY DEAREST. s.a.1.8. 

_ . oo = on 7 819. SAVE, LORD, OR WE PERISH. s.a.T.8. 
Ps STRINA.—‘“‘ Exaltabo Te, Domine.” Motet. | 820. SAVE, LORD, OR WE PERISH. 1.1.8.8 

Edited by H. Elliot Button. (No. 1135, Novello’s 821. BUT NOW, THUS SAITH THE LORD. s.a.1.8, 
Price Fourpence each 


Octavo Anthems.) 4d. 
- . - 822. MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS IN B FLA 
| ) ICHARDS( IN, \. D.—** Baronial March. Piano- ” Price Sixpence. ' 


forte Solo. 2s. 


» OWLEY, ALEC.—" Three doughty knights.” Four BANKS & SON, Music PUBLISHERS, YORK. 
2d. 


A part Song. (No. O81, Zhe Musical 7imes.) 
SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, No. 389, contains the| [JRGENT.VOLUNTEERS WANTED, fa 
following music in both notations.— The Christ-| 0 5,,Choit:teble (Women). bass and senor (Men). To Serv 
child” (a Carol). Unison Song. Composed by George — 
Rathbone. ‘* The Centipede.” Unison Song. Composed V OLUNTEERS WANTED.—Violins, ‘cello 


by Alec Rowley. Three Traditional Nursery Rhymes. 2d. volunteer 


clarinet. for orchestra. Evening Service Please 
ibove address 


to REY. J. 1.—**‘ Happy Child.” A Memorial : 
Hym 2d. pire ORGANS Enlarged, Re-voiced, Repaired 
— . som eme } and Tuned. Attractive Terms. Henry Morgan & Son, Chur 
(i ae | Organ Builders, re, Cowdrey Re ad. Winbioten. London. Est. rio 
No. 2463. “*A Lullaby of Love.” Part-Song for prAanor RTE ACCOMPANIST.—Orchestral 
rT. BB. . E. FLeTrcuHer 2d. Private Apply, Miss Lee, 4a, East Gardens, S.W.17, 
No. 2464. ‘‘Who would true valour see.” Four- | F: XPERIENCED ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTEI 
part Song. GEOFFREY SHAW 3d. + A.R.C.O., &c., desires appointment. Excellent Testimonia 

| Mr. N. A. Sayers, 4, Grosvenor Avenue, East Sheen, S.W.14 


ws R, A.—‘‘Now is the month of maying.” | — 
Song, with Chorus for Boys’ or Women’s V oices. 


\ JANTED.—An ORGANIST and CHOIR 
(No. 497, Novello’s Trios, &c., for Female Voices.) 4d. 


MASTER, for Birr Parish Church. Salary, £50 per ann 
Apply, with copies of testimonials, to Capt C. B. Hackett, Riverstow 
Birr 
FOR SALE.—A PLAYER PIANO (Sterling 


jual tonew. Chamberlain, London Street, Faringd 


PUBLISHED FOR 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 
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\NKS, C. O.—Epilogue. (No. 4 from Suite for Organ, 
CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS :— 


** Evangeline.”) 75 cents (3s. 





ANDLYN, T. F. H.—*‘In the bleak mid-winter.” Two Li *- 2 
Carol-Anthem. 15 cents (6d, ) bs 8 eee eee see oo eee o 3 
- , - on i eee eee eee e2 Ss 
RY, H. S.—Two Chorale Preludes for Organ a Sen 
] " >= cents (3s ” Chests Pusluds fos — For every additional Line ... eee oe o o10 
2. , inch (displayed)... ... .. ss 010 0 
AMES, P.—Dithyramb. For Organ. 75 cents (3s.). One inch (displaye 
si . Half a Column ... oe ove oe oe 200 
- — ’ r , ws - A Column coe ow ose eee 400 
| ESTER, W.—** Cradle Hymn (**Carols of the} a tem 710 © 
4 Christ-Child,” No. 8) 12 cents (4d.). BO wns oo tee tee oes os 


Special Pages (Cover, &c.) by arrangement. 


\ ACKINNON, H. A.—*‘ Ona winter’s night.” Carol 
. A remittance should be sent with every Advertisement. 


Anthem 15 cents (6d.) 


\ ASON, H. L.—‘‘Our Christ.” Hymn and Tune, | 
i ** Exeter.” 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


S ANDERS. H.—‘“‘Joy.” For Organ. 75 cents (3s.). 
_— 





y " > se , ” > . ~= ° . . . ae 
\ IBBARD, H.—" Legend.” For Organ. 75 cents| Jy ensure insertion in their proper positions 





Vornicu, E. L.—‘‘I saw three ships.” Part-song | Advertisements Jor the next issue should reas 
for $.S.A.A. 12 cents (4d. | the Office, 160, Wardour Street, London, W.1 
\\ EBBE, W. Y.—Pastorale. For Organ. 75 cents not later than 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 70 (First POS?)- 


{ 5S. ). 


**Te Deum Laudamus.” 25 cents (Is.). 
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296. Behold, | bring you E. V. Hall 44.) 488. Christians, awake... ...J. Barnby 
819, Behold, [come quickly Ivor Atkins 3d 648 Ditto . H M. Higgs 
713. Behold, lhavegiven you C. Harris 4d. | 983. Christmas Day .. G. Holst 
554. Behold, I send ... J. V. Roberts 6d 445. Cleanse me, Lord G. F. Wrigley 
557. Behold My servant J.F 2 4d 989. Come and let us .,, A. Hollins 
65. Behold now, praise J. B. Calkin 4d. 52. Come, and let us return J. Goss 
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Ditt H. Blair 4d Come ye, and let us Macfarren 
Dit W.H. Monk 4d . Come, ye children and J. Booth 
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Blessed be the God S.S. Wesley 3d 334. Come, ye faithful . . E. V. Hall 
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Dear Lord and Father of mankind 


Music by C. H. H. Parry 
(From “ Judith ”) 


* REPTON 
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DEAR LORD AND FATHER OF MANKiND 


Dear Lord and Father of mankind, 

Forgive our foolish ways; 
Reclothe us in our rightful mind; 
In purer lives, Thy service find, 


In deeper reverence, praise. 


In simple trust like theirs who heard, 
Beside the Syrian sea, 

The gracious calling of the Lord, 

Let us, like them, without a word 
Rise up and follow Thee. 


O Sabbath rest by Galilee! 

O calm of hills above, 
Where Jesus knelt to share with Thee 
The silence of eternity, 

Interpreted by love! 


With that deep hush subduing all 
Our words and works that drown 

The tender whisper of Thy call, 

As noiseless let Thy blessing fall, 


As fell Thy manna down. 


Drop Thy still dews of quietness, 

Till all our strivings cease : 
Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 

The beauty of Thy peace. 


Breathe through the heats of our desire 
Thy coolness and Thy balm; 

Let sense be dumb, let flesh retire ; 

Speak through the earthquake, wind, and fire, 
O still small voice of calm! 


J. G. WHITTIER. 





POPULAR HYMNS AND TUNES 


(NOVELLO’S PARISH CHOIR BOOK.) 


*A Harvest Hymn of Praise a see “ - J. H. Maunder 
Abide with me! fast falls the eventide... eee ... W. T. Best 
All blessing, honour, glory, might (arr. J. Stainer) ... ane ... Mendelssohn 
All glory, laud, and honour (Processional, Palm Sunday) ... ... A. H. Brown 
At home with Christ _ ne ... J. Stainer 
At the Manger (IV ords only, 1s. 6d. per 1co , ose . J. Stainer 
Behold the Lamb of God . ee . J. Stainer 
Children’s Missionary Hymn (Words only, 4s. per 100) sin John FE. West 
Church Bells : ove ... J. Tilleard 
Courage, brother, do not stumble ea ian as ish .. A. Sullivan 

*Crossing the bar... wa én ona nin sie _ J. Barnby 
Crossing the bar oe eve ; me C. H. H. Parry 
Dies irz (Day of mourning ‘ H. G. Bonavia Hunt 
Dies irz, dies illa! ‘Day of Wrath! O day of mourning” . W. T. Best 
Evening Hymn Tunes Four eee os . .. Edgar Pettmann 
Father of life (Wedding) ... ‘a _ we . J. Turle 
Flower Service Hymns, Two ‘ .. Lady Euan-Smith 
For others’ sakes (Temperance W ords only, 38. per 100 ae ald J. Barnby 
Forward be our watchword (Processional) . = on S. Smith 
Glorious things of thee are spoken . oa ee .G. C. Martin 
God of Glory, King of nations (Processional) ou ose .. W. Parratt 
God of our fathers, known of old (ecessional eee G. C. Martin 
God of our fathers, known of old ( Recessiona/ eee E. W. Naylor 
God of our fathers, unto Thee we eee A. M. Goodhart 
God rest our Queen (lVords only, 3s. per 100) ove oes .. B. L. Selby 
God the All-terrible “ _ oie .. J. Stainer 
Go forth, go forth to win the world . ee ; ee C Bg miss 
Great God, Who madest all ( Temperance) wae ‘ .. H. S. Irons 
Hark, hark the organ (Processional) { Dedication n of an Organ) G. J. Tenaots 
Hark, hark the organ (Festival) Ditto) John E. West 
Hear, holy Father (Baptisma ... H.R.H. Princess Henry of Battenberg 
How blest the land (Coronation ie . wh , Luther 
How shall we teach our children one ‘ wee G. C. Martin 

*‘ Bishopgarth ' ‘ oe ose oes one Arthur Sullivan 
; -dral” an one i oe A. H. Brewer 
5 _— cee ose ese . Brewer 
Hymn Tune, “* Gounod " oie es ; eee , C. Gounod 
Hymn Tune, “ thelbert - ose ove ove A. H. Brewer 
I love to hear the. story (fer Children) .. ose eee eee one F, Clay 
In the faith of Christ (Processiona/) = ae _ oa ...G. C. Martin 
Jesu ! our Lord and God (Processiona! eee eee ee .G. C, Martin 
Jesu, the very thought is sweet i coe aes eve ..» Ivor Atkins 
Jesus Christ is risen to-day ia aw - cine .. W. T. Best 
Lead, kindly Light we ‘ awe _ .. J. B. Dykes 
Lead, kindly Light - on cin C. H. Purday 
Let ail our brethren join in one (Harvest) a eee - J. Barnby 
Lie still, beloved, lie still (Words oniy, 4s. fer z:00 . _— on a Mm. & loyd 
Lift high the Cross (Words only, 2s. 6d. per 100 va aon J. L. Bennett 
Lift your heads, ye gates of God he essional) one eve ... S. S. Wesley 
Lo! He comes, with clouds descending ai es ... J. Tilleard 
Lord of all being! throned afar (a. Sunday Hy smn) A. M. Goodhart 
Lord of Grace (Conjirmaiion) H.R.H. Princess He nry of Battenberg 
Rp of Hosts, Who hast endued us (Words only, 3s ag Y 100 ..» W. Parratt 
Lord of might, our Land’s defender (Coronation) ei Arthur Sullivan 

& 794 Lord of our Fathers (Two versions) ees _— G. C. Martin, each 
Lord, we uplift our voice (Evening) _ a = ... C. H. Lloyd 
My God, and is Thy table spread oe G. M, Garrett 
Now is the Earth (Wedding Hymn) (Words only, 3s. “per 100) -. J. Stainer 

514 Now thank we all our God (Nun danket alle Gott) ... . ie ove ove 


Those marked thus * may be had in Tonic Sol-fa. 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 
(July, 1923.) 
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(Time of performance about 7 minutes.) 
Original Compositions for the Organ by S.S. Wesley. Edited by G.M. Garrett, N° 6. Price 2/3 
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Original Compositions for the Organ No. 109. Price 3#/- 


MODERATELY DIFFICULT 


PRELUDE non“RORATE CELI” 
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Copyright, 1916, by Novello § Company, Limited 
Original Compositions for the Organ (New Series) No. 46. Price t/¢ 
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FANTASIA on OLD CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


William Faulkes 
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Copyright, 1907, by Novello Company, Limited 
Original Compositions forthe Organ No. 378. Price z/y 








MODERATELY EASY 


A CHRISTMAS PASTORAL 


On the Introit “Hodie Christus natus est” 
rd and the Hymns “Corde natus,” and “Adeste Fideles” 


Poco Allegretto ¢=100 B. Luard-Selby 
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Copyright, 1899, by Novello & Company,Limited 
Original Compositions for the Organ No. 282. Price 2/y 


MODERATELY EASY BERCEUSE 


7 E. H. Lemare 
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(Time of performance about 5 minutes) 


Copyright, 1901, by Novello & Company,Limited 
Lemare Of.ginal Compositions No.18.Price 2g 
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(Time of performance about 4 minutes) 
Copyright, 1911, by Novello § Company, Limited 
Original Compositions for the Organ No. 421. Price t/g 


TWELYE MONOLOGUES 


Con moto é= 18 J. Rheinberger 
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(Time of performance about 8 minutes) 


Original Compositions for the Organ No. 133. Price 1/6 
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(ESTABLISHED 181!) tt SS See geen , 
British and Best -The Final Choice © : 
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‘ 3 BusON! José ITURBI PROKOFIEFF ‘ 
— ¢ BACKHAUS FREDRIC LAMOND HAROLD SAMUEL + 
—- “9 HAROLD BAUER ETHEL LEGINSKA EMIL SAUER 4 
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i} 4 and ALL the leading British Music Colleges. a 
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—- > = 
oe Masters Voice’/ Y 
——_ 


' The first Records of 
Hugh the Drover 


(R. Vaughan Williams) 
Made by Artists of The British National Opera 
Co. exclusively for “His Master’s Voice.” 


12-inch Double-sided Black label Records 6/6 each. 








No. 1. THE FAIR--Part 1. No.6. THE CHALLENGE 


(Opening Scene Act 1) AND THE FIGHT. | | 
The Showman y p.924 
Vocalists: WILLIAM MICHAEL. costae: MARY Lawis, leiie 
WALKER, TUDOR DAVIE 
ROBERT GWYNNE. KEITH 
FALKNER, JANET POWELL AND ee, Cnn WiLL tay 
ee RS ANDERSON. WILLIAM MICHAEL, 
as D922 AND CHORUS. 





ae . a eS No. 7. MAY MORNING. 


ing” John the butcher boasts Hugh in the Stocks (Act 2) 
S his strength. Vocalists : TUDOR DAVIES, FRED- 
Vocalists: MARY LEWIS -FREDERIC ERIC COLLIER AND CHORUS. p gos 

co A 

TREFOR JONES, KOBERT No. 8 MARY SETS HUGH 

GWYNNE AND CHORUS. FREE. | 
No. 3. THE MORRIS MEN Vocalists: MARY LEWIS, TUDOR 

Aunt Jane’s Song : Entrance of DAVIES 

Hugh 





Vocalists: MARY LEWIS, TUDOR No.9. THE SERGEANT 


DAVIES, CONSTANCE WILLIS & 








CHORUS. D.923 RELEASES HUGH 
| No. 4. THE SONG OF WALKE TUDOR DAVIES. 
=DERIC COLLIER, LL 
HUGH the DROVER ANDERSON AND “CHORUS. — D.926 
Vocalists: MARY LEWIS, NELLIE 
| orale chit TUDOR DAVIES No. 10. FINALE. 
. Vocalis MARY LEWIS, CON. 
No. 5. THE LOVE DUET! STANCE WILL'S. TUDOR DAVIES, 
924 PETER DAWSON, WILLIAM | 
Vocalists: MARY LEWIS, TUDOR ~*~ ANDERSON, WILLIAM WAITE 
DAVIES, AND CHORUS. 
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Conductor: Dr. MALCOLM SARGENT. 
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ROYAL CHORAL 


ROYAL ALBERT 
Patron 





SOCIETY. 
HALL. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


Firty-FourtuH Season 


f SATURDAY, DECEMBER 20, 


CAROLS 


> MEGAN FOSTER 
7A HALEY 
ATA 


at 2.30 p.m. 


ISS OI 


aa 
JUITIN 





MR. PETER DAWSON 
° - + 
eet Conductor MR. H. L. BALFOUR. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 3, 1925, at 2.30 p.m. 
ESSIAH - - HANDEI 
MISS FLORA WOODMAN 
24 MISS PHYLLIS LET 
MR. BEN DAVIES 
MR. ROBERT RADFORD 
Conductor Mr. H. L. BALFOUR. 


ARNOLD GREIR. 


Atthe Organ - 


MR. R. 


THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL ORCHESTRA 
25 Stalls, 10s. 6d \rena, 7s. 6d.; Balcony (Reserved 
Unreserved, a.: Gallery Promenade Seats 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830 













Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President ; H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G. 
Principal: JOHN B. McEWEN, M.A., F.R.A.M 
SPECIAL COURSE FOR THE TRAINING OF CON 
6 JCTORS has been instituted 
L SPECIAL TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSE has been 
anged to meet the requirements of the Teachers’ Registration 
uncil 
ERFORMANCES of Sherida The } will be ven by 
mbers of the Dramatic Class, under the direction of Mr. Acton 
ND, on Monday and Tuesday, December 1 and atSy 
IRCHESTRAL CONCERT, Queer Hall, Tuesday, December 9, 
3 Dar 
MMA LEVY SCHOLARSHII pen to Jewish Pia I 
¥ for entry, December ) 
ENT TERM will begin on Monday January 12, 19 
NTRANCI XAMINATION on or about January & 


J. A CREIGHTON, Secretary. 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Principal: Atpert J. Cross, A.R.A.M. 
FounpDepD 1892. 


Te ldest Institution in Manchester devoted solely to the interests | 
music, 


Day and Evening Private Lessons. 
pera Class. Full Orchestral Class. Intermediate and Elementary 
ring Orchestras, Classes for Ensemble Playing, Elocution, Choral | 
mging, Harmony, &c. | 
ingle Subjects taught Prospectus from 16, Albert Square | 


All branches of Music taught 
























A WAGNER RECITAL 


Mr. HERBERT HODGE, at St 


will be given by 
Walbrook, 





Stephen's 





mber 11th, at 1.10 p.m 
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SINGING-CLASS 
FOUNDED IN 


FIRST 


- DECEMBER 1 





CIRCULAR 
1844 





OF EVERY MONTH 
Price 6d. : Postage 2d. 


192 
ate s. 6d. 


Annual Subscription, post-free, 7. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) 

Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President; H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Sir HuGu P. Auven, M.A., Mus. Doc. 
Honorary Secretary : GeorGe A. MacmILian, Esq., D.Litt. 

Registrar : CLAUDE AVELING, Esq., M.A 


Director 


The College offers a Complete Course of Musical Education to 
pupils of both sexes, both professional and amateur Upwards of 
seventy Scholarships and Exhibitions are founded which provide free 
musical education. 


SPECIAL CLASSES for CONDUCTING and TRAINING of 


TEACHERS have been instituted 
The OPERATIC and BALI.ET CLASSES have the use of the 
fully equipped College OPERA THEATRE with SUNKEN 


ORCHESTRA. 
Examinations for the Associateship of the College (A.R.C.M.) in all 
subjects held three times a year in December, April, and September. 





(CorPoRATION OF LonpDon.) 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 4. 


SIR LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M., & 


PRINCIPAL 


PRIVATE LESSONS in all and STAGE 


TRAINING in Elocution, 


Musical Subjects, 


Gesture, Dancing, Opera. 


and £12 12s. 
for Teacl 


£9 9s 
Special Training Course 
Registration Council) 


Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees, 


Opera Class, Saturdays 1ers 


approved by Teachers 


Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Schools Examina- 
tions (open to general public) free. 


Telephone: Cent. 4459. H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary 


The Royal College of Organists. 


THE SOLO-PLAYING TESTS for the next F.R.C.O. EXAM 
INATION are 

Prelude and Fugue in C, 9-8 time, ‘. Ba (Novello, Book 9, 
p. 156; Augener, p. 69; Peters, Vol. 2, No. 7.) 

Fantasia in G major (without Fugue), C. Hubert H. Parry 
Original Compositions for the Organ (New Series), No. 22. (Novello.) 


Adagio espressivo, from the Symphony in C, Schusann. Stainer's 
arrangements, No. 5, p. 54 (Novello.) This arrangement oni 


The 10 selected pieces and the book set for the Essay for the 
January, 1925, A.R.C.O. Examination, are the same as those set for 
July, 1924. 

All Candidates for the next Examinations must send in their names 
for FELLOWSHIP by DECEMBER 11th, for ASSOCIATESHIP 
by DECEMBER r&th. In the case of NEW MEMBERS proposal 
forms duly filled up must be sent in before DECEMBER 4th. No 


names will be entered after the above dates. 


Regulations, list of College Publications, Lectures, &c., may be had 


| on application. 


Examples indicating the character and approximate difficulty of 
the NEW TESTS, set for the first time at the July, 1924, 
Examinations, may be obtained at the College. Associateship or 
Fellowship, 6¢. each (post free). 


The College is open daily from to to 4: Saturdays 10tor 


H. A. HARDING, “on. Secretary. 
Kensington Gore, S.W.7. 
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HE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
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AL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


MR LOC 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. Tue Prince or Wares, K.G 
I AL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Sytcasus A 

Wr Examinations held in March and November at al! Centre 
Practical Exa atior in March-A 1 November-Dece mber 
at ( Entrie for " Examinations close 

SCHOO! EXAMINATIONS (Sytrasus B 

Held } e | h Isles three times a year. viz fare 

pr J y, and October-Novembe Entries for the Ma 

t ‘ \ nesday i t! 

ELOCUTION EXAMINATIONS \ be held at certain fix 
centr arch-Apr J ] nd October-November each yea 
} f irs see ST al Elocut Syllabus 

I Board offers at : SIX |} XHIBITI( INS tenable at The 
R.A The R.C.M. for T rT e Year 

> 4 , and | El > i s, Ent For and any 

rther inf a ay t bta ly fr fror 

THI ECRETA $&1 I 1Sq e, Lond W.C.1 

ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Founded 189 Incorporated by Royal Charter, 19 
Patror HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK, K.G 
Principa Dr. Apotrn Bropskx 
Registrar: Stantey WITHE M.A 

S t are ré é r ut " mplete cc f Music 
instructi and ar admitted for a r period " year 

Fee for the year, ¢ Special f f Organ ( r and for 
Wind Instrument Course, {1 

matic Course for the Tra f Teachers included in the 
curriculum 

The Prospect with Scholarship informati Diploma Reg 
tions, and Entry For nN apt " 

% and 95, WIMPOLE STREET, W 


TOBIAS MATTHAY 
[ANOFORTE SCHOOL 


ction under his teachers, and under his own supervision 


nals and Amateurs, and also to Children 


Professor 
trained by the fo 


f thorough 


nder 


thirty-ni 


ne senior 


ce and platf reputation, all 


yrt ¢ rses for Teachers during term and vacation 


Lecture-Lesson Class by Mr. Matrnay on the practical teaching 
of Technique and Interpretation, diagnosis and correction of faults 
musical analysis and synthesis, &c., alternate Wednesday evening 

Mr. Freperick Moors takes alternate Wednesdays 

COMPLETE TRAINING COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 
(Approved by the Teachers’ Registration Council 
This One-Year Course may be joined at the beginning of any Term 
For /urther particulars please apply, Mrs. Marion Core, Secretary 
ROYAL CADEMY OF MUSIC 
rFEACHERS' TRAINING COURSI 

I Le n teacl Sing nnection w the a 

t Lent ter I Madame A. J]. Larkxcom, 
F.R.A.M For { ar PI Secretar I 4 Mus London 
YW: 

LONDON SOCIETY OF ORGANISTS. 

Ft NDED 1 

Presi JOHN E. BORLAND, Mus. D 
Organists, Assistant-Organists, and Choirmasters of all denomination 
are eligible Register of vacant appointment 

Particulars and application to the Hon. Sec., Dr. J. WARRINER, 

De Crespigny House, Denmark Hill, S.} 


GLASGOW 
ATHENAUM SCHOOL 


SESSION 16924 


OF MUSIC. 


Three Terms: 
to March 7, 


onsists of 
December |! 


The Sessic m ¢ 


November I, 


Septe: ber & te 
and March 9 t 

June 5. 
Complete Musical Curriculum. Day and Evening Classes, 

Single Subjects taught. 

us and further information may be obtained from : 
STUART S. FORSYTH, 
\THEN2®UM BuILpIn 


BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND IN 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


] rospect 
Secretary, 
s. GLascow 


STITUTE 


Visitor cee Sir Eowarp ExcGar, O.M., Mus.Doc., LL.D. 


Director ... GrRanviILLte Bantock, M.A., D.Mus. (Ed.) 


SESSION 1923-1924. 


The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM 
December 18); WINTER TERM (January 19 to April 9 
TERM (April 11 to July 9) 

Instruction in all branches of Mt 
Chamber Music, Student 


(September 20 to 
SUMMER 


isic, Stu de nts’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Rehearsals, and Concerts 
Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— 

H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 
Street, Birmir 


LONDON SC 


Paradise ghan 


THE -HOOL OF SINGING. 








2 HENRIETTA STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W.1. 
President: A. NETTLEFOLD 
Principa a WARD COWDERY 
ipal - DAVID GODELI 
Th Sc pr mplete instruction and trai: in all 
branche of Vor t for both Professional and nateur 
I t alent success developed Public appearances arranged 
Studer Concerts monthly Auditions free 
Part lars from Secretary Mayfair 3519 


iDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS 


Ww 


THE LON 
NT, PADDIN 
MES Bates 


ed at short notice f 
Ax it 


London, S.W.1 


D.Se., F.R.S 


Bat ttersea Peivictbaic 


Pt it I E H. PIcKar 
Head of M 2 Eeeeet ent: H. Davan Wt ns, Mus. D., F.R.« 
CLASSES IN THEOR\ OF MUSIC, HARMONY, ANI 
OUNTERPOINT 
UNIVI SITY Col RSES FOR DEGREES AND HIGHEI 
I \MINATIONS IN MUSIC, L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M 
ASS«( CIATED BOARD OF THE R.A.M. and R.C.M 
CLASS A) PRIVATE LESSONS IN AURAL TRAININ 
SOLO SINGING. PIANOFORTE, VIOLIN, AND VIOLA 
( A S iETY Or ESTRA AN UO HESTRAL (4 ASS 
Li x ¢ E OrGaAN (Reconstr ed and Modernized 
PREPA ! R.C.O. Exa ATION 
< CLAS , TEact Recognised by the L.C.C 
N Ter ex Monda ynuat 1 
Pa of | Classe n applicatio nt ) the e Principal. 


PAPER WORK sy Mus. B., F.R.C.O. 


OVER 1100 SPECIMEN WORKINGS 


“Your lessons and ideas splendid."’ 
“Your excellent models make my attempts look cold.’ 


RECENT SUCCESSES. 
6d. per lesson and postage. 
“ E. B.,"" c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, Ww I. 
HE GILBER' AND SU LLIV AN 
OPERATIC SCHOOL. 
2, SLOANE STREET, S.W.1 Tel.: Kensingt 
D'EGVILLE, A 


25. 


Miss MARGUERITI R.C.M 


For the study of Gilbert and Sullivan Opera under expert tuition 


Choral Classes, Solo Singing, Diction, Acting and Elocutior 
Dancing and Deportment, Orchestral Classes 
| For Prospectus, apply, The Principal 
Term begins Monday, January 12, 1925 
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TAL SYSTEM 
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my System—the ORIGINAI 


tember 20 ¢ More than 18,000 Su 


to 
SUMMER testimony. 


“from Bram to WRepboard” 
Macdonald Smith's System 
of Pianoforte Playing. 


nd Orchestra, 


from— 


‘GING. = , ; 
Wit My illustrated book, “‘ Light Pianoforte Playing,’ 
will be gladly sent to any pianist. It fully explains the 
VDERY principles and advantages of the methods used in the System. | 
DELI When applying, please do nol « to state whether cor 
ng in al § parative beginner, average, or advanced pianist. The 
~ ome will be sent free of charge, and post fre: 


1. MACDONALD SMITH, 19, BLoomsst S 





CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 
IN 


7 MODERN 
wy |PIANOFORTE TECHNIOUE 


I :HI 
R.C.M 
cu’ | PERSONAL LESSONS AND 
D VIOLA “ Tk — . TCO 
L Chass, CONSULTATIONS. 
[. <. S 
COACHING FOR ALL RECOGNISED 
ae EXAMINATIONS. 
A oe ¢ 
3S. An Organist writes ; 
“I had thirteen Of my pupils in for the 
cold." Associated Board E-xams., and / u 
with the increase of may gatned—only on 
failed—and | certainly think the tler result 


ame entirely from the fact that / adopted as 


eet, W.1 many of the principles of your 


method as possible, 





,IVAN 7 
__ Write for particulars to-day, stating your individual | 
difficulties. 

R.C.M THE CHARLES A. GILLETT 

Ee — Pianoforte Se hool, 

11, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, NEW BOND STREET, | 
LONDON, W.1. 


without keyboard practising’ 





MASTER-METHOD 


MEMORY-PLAYING 


| o-tec! in Europe, i 
t lt ! ! j of the past 


Totally different from any other 


System for Memorising Music 


lat is 1 red: 1 


INALD C. FOORT, F. 


, zB © de Ek, H ar. Roap, Li 


Mi RE¢ 


ai you Aa NET 
; / you ha ted, fatlus 275 amy 


MY PERSONAL GUARANTEE. 


JOHN B. WOOD, Mus. Bac. 
C. G. WOOD, Mvs. Bac., L.R.A.M. 


‘THE IDEAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
EXPERT TUTORS. 


THEORY OF MUSIC, HARMONY, 
COMPOSITION, ART OF TEACHING, 
INTERPRETATION, 

FORM AND MEMORY TRAINING 
FOR MUSICIANS. 


Correspondents from all parts of the world and 
|ex-students of the Principal Musical Institutions 


have been enrolled as pupils. 
Write, ae 
6, BOLTON ROAD, FARNWORTH, BOLTON. 





GOOD SINGING. 
A Concise Statement of the Essential Preliminaries 
By JAS. EDMONDSON. 
Specially written to assist untrained vocalist 
BREATHING, TONE-PLACING, CHORUS-SINGING, I 
20 Printed Pages with Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. 





JAS. EDMONDSON, FE tton's Music WAREHOUSE, 
The Broadway, Harrow. 
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MODERN corr. COLLEGE 


Principal: ARTHUR McALISTER, B.A. (Canras.). 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 


To PAST, PRESENT, and PROSPECTIVE Students of the M.C.C. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS (See below). F- 


GUARANTEE COURSES. 


MATRIC. 
Isr M.B. L 
EXERCISE. 

FINAL MUS. BAC. 

A.R.C.O. 

F.R.C.O. | 
L.R.A.M. | 
A.R.C.M. 
ATSL. | 
A.MUS. T.C.L. | 
L. MUS. T.C.L. | 








_ Any Subject. 





STATE EXAM interested in, and give some particulars of Standard 
-_———- —— of Work. 





FREE ADVICE. — 





20, SHERWIN ROAD, NOTTINGHAM. 




















Ee ee 


ndard 
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SPECIALISED POSTAL COACHING FOR 
EXAMINATIONS. 


DR. NORMAN SPRANKLING 
Mus.Doc. (Lond.). 


Full Preparation for L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., Mus. B., Mus. D., and Diplomas of T.C.L. and R.C.O. 


ae THIS MONTH’S 
SPECIAL COURSES. 
tgs I. L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M. 


Full Preparation in all Paper Work, and in 
the vz voce portion of these Examinations. 
NUMEROUS SUCCESSES at L.R.A.M. 
and A.R.C.M. 

2. Durham “First” Mus. Bac. next March. 
NUMEROUS SUCCESSES at Mus. Bac. 
ard Mus. Doc. 




















Full Preparation may now be commenced for 
L.R.A.M. (April, 1925) A. and F.R.C.O. (July, 1925). 
A.R.C.M. (April, 1925) Durham rst and Final Mus. Bac. (Sept., 1925). 
PRACTICAL WORK—PERSONAL LESSONS IN LONDON AND BRISTOL. 
NUMEROUS SUCCESSES. 
Candidates who are entering for the first time, and also those who have previously failed to 


pass any examination, should communicate with 


DR. NORMAN SPRANKLING 





lelephone: Bristol 3033 46, CLARENDON Roap, REDLAND, BRISTOL. 














WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. 


ORGAN RECITALS 


THURSDAYS, AT 6.30 P.M. 





| RECITALISTS FOR DECEMBER, 1924. 
Decemper 4th. JOHN CONNELL, F.R.C.O. 


| December 11th, W. H. HARRIS, Mus. Doc. 


December 18th. G. D. CUNNINGHAM, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.O. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES) 


[R. CHARLES TREE | 


\ bude dience (al 


t 







1A.R.C.M Pat ha n 
C.l 1A.T.C.L. Pape { : eteain 
I } I ( i 1 
; " 
a ; ’ f t t z i as d } 
[ra \ Pra I H 1 le rer~ re markal 
I ( l I lity id y M 
: : c H ‘ verels reti 
f r pe 
N i | ce ent. nas 
CYRIL S. CHRISTOPHER, ‘ n, & were of gree 
W. H. I tley & S re Row, Bir , . 


“ How to ACQUIRE EASE or VOICE-PRODUCTION " anp rts 
Companion, “ BEL CANTO" EXERCISES, 5/2 and 3/7 post free 
If difficult to obtain, write direct.) 


The Training of Teachers of Singing. 





\ € Bolton Mansions Hotel, S.W.5. Kensington 816 
| ( \.M L.R.C.M " > . — oa 
e Dr. NORMAN SPRANKLING 
. : EPS] - 2 oY ,.ROM See Page 1001, 


Pas team, 2 \ VOICE is— 
——— -. MENTAL APPRECIATION OF TONE 
Mr. ALBERT GARCIA +. MUSCULAR EFFORT. 


LESSONS IN VOICE PRODUCTION AND SINGING \ good Teacher will help you with the first. 
Special Coaching in Opera, Oratorio, and for Recitals. 


Che Saxby Vocal Calisthenic Course will work 
pils prepared for A.R.C.M. and L.R.A.M. Exams ¢ 


wonders with the second. 


*A number of Mr. Albert Garcia's pupils sang excellently at the Che Course trains every little muscle used in singing 





concert which they gave on Wednesday evening. It was particularly f 
pleasant to hear voices so well placed and well poised, smooth and and speaking. 
even in tone from the west to the highest notes, showing a contro! _enee an . : , . , 
which too few learn to exercise Daily Telegraph RESULT: Power, Resonance, Bi illiancy, Control, 
One takes it that a concert by pupils fulfils its object if it in fact all the qualities of a GREAT VOICE. 
demonstrate as the one given g re Hall by singers studying ae 
with Mr. Albert Garcia certainly the excellence of that master's r . Dr . -Div 
method Era Tr. CHURCH SANBY, 
"Mr. Garcia imself a fine artist and tl nheritor of a great - . Cawer — . 
tradition and a great name—has some st promising pupils, and such Mel 3A, SEVEIRGC BUILDINGS, LEWEs. 
singers as Miss Rosa Burn and Mr. Frederick Lippold show in wl 
an excellent school they have been trained.''"—Dasly Telegraph. LONDON 
For Auditions, Appointments, &c., write, : \| i ] >. 4 *,? EF ” ea | 
$9, Queen's Road, St. Tohn’s Wood, N.W.8 Musical Competition Festival. 
ampstead 4597 


ident: H.H. PRINCESS HELENA VICTORIA 
BEDFORDSHIRE EISTEDDFOD hairman : ERNEST READ, Ese., F.R.A.M., F.R.C.O 


Competitive Musical Festival, TWENTIETH ANNUAL FESTIVAL, 
CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER, 
VARCH 17th to 21st, and 23rd to 28th, 1925. 


Choral, Vocal, and Instrumental Classes, many Open 

Events. 
COMPETITIONS IN H.R.H. Princess Mary’s Standard, H.H. Princess Helena 
Victoria’s Shield, Dat/y Telegraph Shield, Dawnay Shield 








S , Iluntley Shield, Musicians’ Company Shield, Kimber 
P ‘ Shield, Lancaster Shield and Cup, Federation of Britis! 
Music Industries Cup. 
} ) ~ . * . ° ° . v7. . + . > ~ 
' \N EIGHTY-GUINEA CHAPPELL PIANOFORTE 
( I : Iwo Trinity College Exhibitions, Gold and Silver Medals, 
£10 for Composition (Madrigal). Many new Subjects 
PS =e ; and Classes, 
ISSES OPEN NITE INGDO.M. — 
WUD 17OR 
. J. PERCY BAKER, Mrs. ACTON BOND, E. T. COOK, 
, S re a eae a HAROLD CRAXTON, B. J. DALE, SPENCER DYKE, 
= ' = s : ERNEST FOWLES, HERBERT FRYER, HARVEY GRACH 
1) M WAH | Mus. D Mowe. EDITH HANDS, JULIUS HARRISON, 
‘ WELTON HICKIN Dr. E. F. HORNER, Dr. MARCHANT, 
I! Secretar Capt. D. V. G , M.B.I DAN PRICI ERNEST READ W. H. REED, 
Dr. WALKER ROBSON, A. R. SAUNDERS, Dr. S. SCOTT 
109, High Street, Bedford GEOFFREY SHAW, Dr. F. G. SHINN, Rev. H. T. SPENCER 
a ee MARCUS THOMSON, Dr. J. WARRINER, and 
re Miss MARY WILSON 
ORGAN RECITALS. S . ; ai 
veal = Subject to future confirmation, Prizes distributed by 
CHRIST CHURCH, Westminster Bridge Road H.JH. Princess HELENA Vicrorta, 
N. 1 th Station, Bakerl VISCOUNTESS TERRINGTON, DAME CLARA Butt, 
TUESDAY EVENINGS, 8.15. and Mrs. Ernest READ. 
DecemMper 2nd. Dr. DARKI . ‘ - 
ecnsenn th. WILLIAM WOLSTENHOLME Syllabus on application to the Hon. Secretary, 
DEcEM th, FRANCIS W. SUTTON I, LeEsiER JONES, 130, Belgrave Road, Wanstead, 
I r-Manual | Wi London, E.11. 


a &@ om eae 
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LEARN TO MEMORISE 
C THIS WINTER 


N " anpits | 





Turn the cold dark weather to your advantage by taking the Mackinnon 
sitet, Musical Memory Course, and acquiring a thoroughly reliable musical memory. 


nsington S16 


You can take the Course without disturbing your regular work. It requires 
ING only 15-20 minutes practice daily. ‘There is no drudgery of any kind. 


The thorough grasp and understanding of music given by the Mackinnon 
System of Memory Training banishes nervousness and fear of breakdown. 
Technique is improved. A new sense of freedom results in full artistic self- 
expression. 


TONE 
If you are not satisfied with your memorising powers—if you feel nervous when 
: i ~ ) 
frst playing in public, the Mackinnon Musical Memory Course can enable you to gain 
, ok certainty and success. Hundreds of apparently hopeless cases have conquered all 
wash “yp 
a their memorising difficulties through this course. You can do the same. 
In singing Send Coupon below for free booklet, to-day. 


so MACKINNON’S 
~ 1] MUSICAL MEMORY COURSE 


RIAL EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, W.1. 














» Geo Bian —— _— - ‘ 
‘IVAI In Six Postat Lessons - FEE, £3:3:0 
R, 
1925. GUARANTEE. 
ny Open Jou risk nothing in taking the Course, for under this guarantee your 
F money ts returned tf you fail to make immediate progress. 
ess Heler If within four weeks of the receipt of the first lesson, and before tl 
nay Shield receipt of the second, any student should find that no progress has been 
1, Kimber made as a result of taking the course, Miss Mackinnon will 
of Britis ditionally refund all fees received from such student. 
OFORTE ; . ° 
Medel Read what the Mackinnon Memory Course has done for other musicians: 
er Medals, % : . 
Subjects **T cannot speak too highly of your course which ** Before taking Miss Mackinnon’s Course I { 
I have recommended to others who like myself had it impossible to learn anything from memory a 
given up all hope of memorising music. Not only was never able to play to any stranger. N 
cook has it taught me to memorise everything including thanks to her most helpfut and delightful lessons 
R DYKI fugue, but it has taught me how to work,—and my I am able to memorise a piece in a day or two, 
y GRACH technical powers have developed in a most gratifying ind can play on any piano and to any public,” 
ON. m rent nat tninien * 
RCHANT way. I id warn thanks. 
ED ™ You can be equally successful. 
5. SCO 
SPI Nt I R . . , . - . . a a fl 
and . sesssseseeeeeeeeee POST THIS COUPON TO-DAY FOR FREE BOOKLET ssssscsecscsses sosseee 
Miss Lit1aSs MACKINNON, Empire House, 175, Piccadilly, W.1. 
"y > 
Please send me, free, and post free, your booklet on ““ MEMORY TRAINING.” 
Burt . ‘ 
Name (Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 
A ldress pieuimennenneceonmeaboumeeneumesen scesbastneainenaniieesetasermaniusitenannentasaaneneieneainiieieinints annus 
instead, 
- ‘ i 2 ° : oa 5 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 
MISS LYDIA JOHN 


(A.R.A.M., L.R.A.M.), CONTRALTO 
( a Se Organ Recitals, &c 
Recital-Lectures of Folk-Songs, Elizabethan Songs, &c. 
Pupils received for Voice-Production and Singing. 
Prepared for L.R.A.M., Associated Board, &c 
15, Albion Road, I lon, N.W.é Tel Hampstead, N.W.6 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


EDWARDS 


I's Cathedra 


MR. 


HORACE, 


ALBERT 


CURTIS 


EDWARD AIEEE (Texon). 
HAROLD. KNOWL TON 


St Paul's C em 


Hatherley Gardens, Cr 


VERNON HARRISS, 
L.R.A.M., A.R.€ . , Gold Medallist. BASS. 


Oratori oncerts ocal Cc vach and Adjudicator 
side School, near Bath. 


LEES 


] 
al 


uch tha, N. 8 


Senior Music Dow! 


ARTH UR 


oh 


EDMUND TELEFER (Baritone) 
Verdi's “ Re Barrow I rness, De llth 
MR. HERBERT TRACEY 
BASS. 


8, Cavendish Mansions, F.5 


MISS THELMA DANDRIDGE 
‘CELLIST. 
Concerts, Pupils, &c., apply to “* Inversnaid,'’ Chinbrook Road, 
Grove Park, S.E.12. ('Phone: Lee Green 1707.) 


London Wall 4033 


A.R.C.M.), 





TO CONCERT 


ARTHU R MANG ELSDORE . 


DIREC PORS. 





The well-known I ist i Pe tal Tour for the « 
i } 
Special terms can be ed f Recita r part pr " e if 
i liate ay i made 
ana t al Cor I s ease d for 
hiring 
Please address all con nications to 
ARTHUR ELLARSHAW, 497, Coventry’ Road, Birminghan 
) 
H. FORSTER RICHARDSON 
R.C.M. (Leipzig A.R.C.M.. L.R.A.M 
Pupil of Tobias Ma i Plunket Greene, Gregory Hast), 
lessons in Pianoforte Playing, Voice-Production and Singing 
Puitior the 1 modern technical principles 
Coaching for ¢ cert Work and Examinations 
Wi re Hall Studios, Wigmore Street, W.1., and 
Upper Richmond Road, East Sheen, S.W.14 
> -D rT, AR ss _ , 
MR. FRANK THISTLETON 
Author of he of \ n Playing"’ and “* Modern Violin 
Techni whose Recitals have received the patronage of Her 
ayesty Queen Alexandra, has vacancies for one or two violin pupils 
Special terms to professional 
Mr. Frank Thistleton is an expert violin player and teact 
7 ph, March 1, 1924 
For particulars writ 
Music Stun, 72, Hien Street, Baker Street, W.1 


| L.R.A.M. 


DR. F. H. WOOD 


Organist of Blackpool Parish Church), 
COACHES FOR UNIVERSITY DEGREES. 


Students’ recent Successes include 
Durham Mus. D. (1923), Ex. and Final 
and at the first attempt. Mus. B. Ex. (1924) 
Mus. D. (1922): M b. (1923) and 1924 (2). 
252, Hornsy Roap 


Windsor Castle 


F. G. SMITH 


both in the 
Also other U 


Same year 
Niversities 


BLACKPOOL. 





Royal Harmonists. 
IALCOI M BOYLI 


EATON COOTER (Sa L. STAINTON 
Of St. George's Chapel and H.M. Private Chapel, Windsor Castle 
ndon, Provincial, and B.B.¢ LO) Concerts. 
Specimen Programmes of Old English, Period, or Popular M 
Bookings and Terms on request to 
Mr. MALCOLM BOYLE, 
Phone: Windsor 1¢ 2, The Cloisters, Windsor Castle 





MISS MARGARET COUPE, L.R.A.M., 


ACCOMPANIST Recommended by Mr. Welton Hickin, F.R.A.\ 
Address 8, Upper Gloucester Place, N.W.1 
THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES IN 
VOICE-PRODUCTION, covering the whole subject. 
FORM AND TEACHING, TOUCH, ACCOMPANIMENT, 


APPRECIATION, AND AURAL TRAINING 
ooo Successes at L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., &c. 
PITCHER, Mus.Bac., F.R.C.O., A.R.CM 
Singing and Piano), L.R.A.M., Class A, Performer 


MUSICAL 
Nearly 1 
Mr. R. J. 
(Double Dip 
and Teacher 
Prof. Sing ing G. S.M., 
to L.C.C 

 Recit. and its Rendering," 1 
Send for prospectu ; 

Phone : 171 


5-1915. Special Lect. on Mus. Appreciation 
“Vade Mecum for Singers," & 

Boundary Road, N.W.8. 

5 Maida Vale. 


6a 






Musicat REVISER TO Messkxs. NOVELLO FOR THIRTY-NINE YEARS 


COMPOSERS’ MSS. 
REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING 
H. ELLIOT BUTTON, Ardwick Road, N.W.2 


*.* The late Sir Huspert Parry and Sir Frepericx Brine 
permitted their names to appear, along with those of the followin 
c mee »sers to whom reference is kindly permitted:—Sir Epwax 
Evoar, O.M.; Sir Henry WaLrorp Davies, Mus. Doc 


** Harewood,” 


pe ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates whe 
OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS. B. and Mus. D. at Oxford 


Cambridge, Dublin, London, and Durham Universities, Diplomas ¢ 
L.L.C.M. (April, 1924), L.R.A.M., F.R.C.O., L. Mus. L.C.M 
A.R.C.M., Gold Medals, Silve r Medals, Scholarships, Prizes, Certié 


cates, and z aluable professional appointments. Dr. Allison is willing 
to teach those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Composition 
by Post, to correspondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory 
Singing, and Piano. 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester 


EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS 


Dr. Horton Allison, 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester 


M®: . PERCY BAKER, Mus.B., Dunelm, 

F.R. . M., gives Postal Tuition and prepares for Examinations 
Personai Lessons (Pianoforte and Theory), at 14, Hanover Square, W.1 
Address, 12, Longley Road, Tooting Graveney, S.W.17. 


APTAIN PERCY BAKER, M.C., F.R.C.O, 
L. Mus. T.C.L. (Author of ** Compend of Musical Knowledge, 
** Studies in History and Form," &c.). Specialist in Tuition by pos 
for T.C.L. and R.C.O. Essay Models, Sight-Reading Courses 
Study Aids, 9¢. Studies in Modulation, 3s. 
Send for interesting Pamphlets on Methods 
TEWKESBURY. 


M ISS J. BLAKE, A.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. (Regd. 
4 Teacher of Singing), prepares pupils L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M 
Exams., as Teacher or Performer. Highest recommendations.~ 
Studio, 139, New Bond Street, W.1 
-R.A.M., A.R.C.M. SPECIAL COACHING by 
ARTHUR ELLARSHAW, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. Pianist 
Paper-work Postal. Address, 497, Coventry Road, Birmingham. 


| pF. A. C. PHILLIPS EMBLING, Mus. Doc. 
Dunelm. (1921), Mus. Bac., Oxon., F.R.C.O. Lessons by post 
for Diplomas and Degrees. 64, Wokingham Road, Reading 


FREDERICK GREEN, L.R.A.M., Etc. Voice 
Specialist, Vocal Coach, and Adjudicator. Preparation for 
c/o Rushworth & Dreaper, 11, Islington, Liverpool. 





HAZELDENE, 
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Goan AL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES: 


L.R.A.M. Paper Work 


(2.) A.R.C.M. Paper Work. 
(3.) Interesting Courses of Study in Rudiments 
Harmony, Form, &c. 


.. 250 Correspondence Pupils successful. 
69 


L.R.A.M. Exams. 1910-24 . 


4.R.C.M. Exams. 1914-24. 
Mr. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 


» Manchester 


Waterloo Buildings, Piccadilly 


BIBBY begs to announce that 
onal CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


In response to many requests, Mr 

bas prepared the following adaiti 
1.) The “ Mus. Bac."" Degree 

A.R.C.O. and F.R.C.O. Paper Work 

) A.T.C.L. and L.T.C.L. Paper Work 


(4 The Associated Board Examinations in Rudiments, 
larmony, and Counterpoint 


2.) 
\2 


(3 





(Address as above.) 


R. Hed HARRIS, Mus.Doc., Dunelm., 
SPECIALIST CORRESPONDENCI 
S in Mus. D., Mus. B., F.R.C.( and 


lale R ad, Gorleston-on-Sea 


oO 
105 
oO \ 5 A\ 


IN 


“ITION 


DE. 





H: ARRIS REVISES and P REPARE S MSS. 


PUBLICATION \ pan it » Sonus writte 











\f'SS_H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM. 
4 INATIONS IN MUSIC {at private resick rat West-End 
St 1 Pianofort Harmony Counterpoint, Fugue, For 
rche leaching Modulat * rransposition, & For 
Terms, & pply, Dunraven House t Bridge Road, S.W.11 
r\R. CHASTEY HEC TOR, D. Mus, Oxon., 1922, 
L.R.A.M., instructs Candidates, personally or by post, for 
Degrees and Diplomas in Music The Downs,"' Old Shorehau 
Road, Hove, Sussex. 
ERBERT HODG ~~ F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M 
Organist and Choirmast Nicholas Cole Abbe Jueen 
ria Street, I lor is ! de a s} alit ! 4 
-andidates for the Organ Playing Examinations of 1 I al ¢ exe 
f Organists, and in arrange a private course " 
sing] e lessons) t rganists visiting London, at as 
ey Many tr ot F.R.C.O, ane R.C.O. success 
Streatham Plac S.W Telept Strea 
D*: A.G.IGGULDEN, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., F.R.C.O 
SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE COACHING 
Late st Successes Durham, Sept., 1924— Both Mus. Doc. passes and 3 
itof the 5 Final Mus. Bac. passes. Also2in 1st Mus.Bac., 2 Mus. Doc 
and 5 Mus. Bac. Exercises, all in 1924, after prelim. course in composi 
tion. Over 160 Successes at Durham alone. The Durdans, Reigate 
De. F. as conn (thes. Bac. Cantab.; Mus. Doc. 
tinues PY lessons in Harmony and er 
s ts, a re} 1 Musical Examinatiotr 
I ns revised ar naly indidates prepared by 
Ka hav 1ined t Mus Doc. « i 
ersities and d mas fr lexe 
\ddres Haver NW 





Dene 


roadhed WLES angen ha pated Durham 78 


! 1 indidate e the Paper 
Ss 1 th method ‘ 


( om ate, Bolt La 


NV ADAME LARKCOM, F.R.A.M., Prof. Singing, 
4 R. A. Music. Private Lessons in Singing at the Wigmore 
Hall Studios, 40, Wigmore Street, W.1. 


. H. MAKINSON, F.R.C.O., A.R. 





M., A.T.C.L. 








. Correspondence Tuition in Paper Work (T C.L. and other 
Viplomas). Terms moderate atest success, A.T.C.L., July, 1924 
Kent Hi use, Lake Re pad, Amb le bleside. 
| R, ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc., 
ee University of Toronto; Mus. Doc., Trinity University, Toront 
rKC.O.; F.A.G.O., &c. 15, Sydenham Villas Road, Cheltenham 
trespondence Lessons. Revision of MSS. Scoring, editing, and 
atfanging. Examination pieces analysed and annotated 
ge F, — ENA MARKS, Author of “The 
> Form d Meaning prepares for L.R.A.M 
..C.M da her ex natior Pianoforte, Harmony, “ Forn 
Tea X« Personal or Cor ndence Lessons in al 
rk subjects, including those fer L.R.A.M Praining | 
Singing ind A.R.C.M rhe Teachir f Musical 
I & pils eiv ind visited for th Pianofor 
n r I M R.C.M., & 
M athe load, Londen, W \ 
< boas ~ a 3 pars 


R. H. H. L. MIDDLE bby teaser Doc., F.R.C.O., 
R.A.M., A.R.C.M wer ve years’ ¢ erience in Priva 

Tuit hye aching for De tomy More than dof D Middleton's 
ee yf ve tained De A.M 
ind R.C.O ddress, 60, Ber 


rees 


W. J.P RE DE RICK P UG H, 


L.R. AM, 


( t \ ( 
PROM pprecia Diploma Recent Succe 


Chisw W 


[)*- TAYLOR’S 
passed Mus. Bac 
A. Sie Pupil gained 
Counterpoint Latest 


POSTAL 
tst and final. A.R.C.O.; 
the Stillie Bursary at 
uccess, A.R.C.O. for 1924 


PUPILS HAVE 
L.R.A.M. 

Glasgow for 
Portland 














Place, Lancaster 
W G. W EBBER, F.R.C.O Recitalist, &c. 
Preparation for Exams. Organ lessons given on new four 
manual Willis Adds ess, Christ Church, Westminster Bridge Road 
Li -ondon n, S.I 
[> PERCY WOOD, Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C.O. 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
(1) Elementary Harmony and Counterpoint 
(2) F.R.C.O. and A.R.C.O, 
(3) L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M 
(4) Mus. Bac. Degree 
Several recent Mus. B. successes at Durham. 
R.C.O. EXAMINER says “Your system is undoubtedly an 
excellent one 
SUCCESS GUARANTEED~—given any pupils with the requisite 
| musical ability for the examination in view 
R.C.O. SUCCESSES IN PAPER WORK 
6 F.R.C.O., Jan., ror4. 11 A.R.C.O., Jan. 1914 
6 F.R.C.O., July, 1914. 12 A.R.C.O., July, 1914 
4 F.R.C.O., Jan., rors 5 A.R.C.O., Jan., 19175 
5 F.R.C.O., July, 1915 9 A.R.C.O., July, 1915 
2 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1916 3 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1916 
3 F.R.C.O., July, 1916. 5 A.R.C.O., July, 1916. 
2 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1917 2 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1917 
3 F.R.C.O., July, 1917. 4 A.R.C.O , July, 1917 
2 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1918 2 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1918 
4 F.R.C.O., July, 1918 2 A.R.C.O., July, 1918 
1 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1919. 3 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1919 
3 F.R.C.O., July, 1919 3 A.R.C.O., July, 1919 
4 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1920 10 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1920 
3 F.R.C.O., July, 1920 6 A.R.C.O., July, 1920 
3 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1921 7 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1921. 
6 F.R.C.O., July, 1921 8 A.R.C.O., July, 1921. 
5 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1922 5 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1922 
4 F.R.C.O, July, 1922. 5 A.R.C.O., July, 1922, 
8 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1923 6 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1923. 
7 F.R.C.O., July, 1923 10 A.R.C.O., July, 192 
7 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1924. 9 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1924. 
3] pncemapata July, 1 10 A.R.C.O., July, 1924 
* Tralee Warwick Road, Cliftonville, Margate. 
MY U SIC DIRECTOR, well-known, disengaged 
oo uires POST Excellent musiciatr Large library 
Highest pr at Apply, “I i Novel & Co, Ltd 
. Wardour Street, W.1 
ENRY M. BYRON, MANAGING DIRECTOR. 
| CONCERT, RECITAI and STAGI Established 189 
| Address: 75, Church Road, Leyton, London, E.1o 
EASTBOURNE. 
DOWNSMEADE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Modern education with special musical educationif desired Prospectus 
on application to the Headmaster, F. E. Wilson, F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M 


~OLO and CHORUS BOYS supplied (CITY OF 


» LONDON CHOIR ee ag oy ees to Francis Sutton, 

F.R.C.O., St. Stephen's Walbrook, E.< 

Ave with considerable Choir and Male-Voice 
t experience, desit f obtaining tempcrary 1 

sen I ellent testimonials Ma 
Novell & ¢ ‘Ltd 1¢ Wardour Str W.1 
5 WANTED, St. Paul’s, Camden Sq., N.W. 
Comununicant 41 Musical Services. Write A.R.C.O 

157, Archway Road, N.¢ 

ST. MICHAEL’S, CHESTER SQUARE, W. 
Chere are VACANCIES in the Choir for voluntary Bass« Appl 
catior by letter niv, t Reginald G ; Custard at the 
Churct 

R.C.O. EXAMINATIONS. 

SINGLE LESSONS (covering all the re rements) and 
PRACTICE on facsimile R.C.O. instrument. Pieces registered 
Many recent successes in F.R.C.O. and A.R.C.O 

ALLAN BROWN, F.R.C.O., 298. High Road, Balham, S.W.17 
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*HRISTMAS ORATORIO (Bach). Parts L., II 
( i th full ¢ tra and ¢ ut ST. ANNE'S, SOH( 
SAT AYS. I \ at p.m. For ticke 
A I ho Square, \ 
»y is Galler e Free a 1 priated.) 
yo NG LADY WANTED to lead singing at a 
(pean: and CHOIRMASTER WANTED 
(pRGANIS! ind CHOIR M ASTER WANTED 
: Me . . fh 
( RGANIST-CHOIRMASTER REOUIRES 
' teachin ‘Town. Good teat , 
()*' \NIST, having relinquished appointment, 
\\ Sonus r v Able 
M Hill, Nur 
( pRGANIS! and CHOIRMASTER of great ex- 


en 


) ORGANIST-CHOIRMA: \STE} R, 


Ex re al 


[2 XPERIEN EI 
: i: a Saere: ©: Ce A f 
HERBERT HODGE 


MS RESET, 


ent 
n, S.W.14 

will give an Organ 
le Abbey n Decet 





St. Nicholas ¢ ber 2 


»yEQUIRED, by 
\ and 


old-established firm 


tT 





1924 
\I USTEL =e AN for SALE or HIRE 
4 Malkin, 11 shla Road, S.W.1 
F‘ YR SALE, ORK 2xAN P ED. AL S (pneumatic) f | 
pianotorte pra € Octaves i t 
#12 for q ; sale take £ ( —" \ 
Edinburgh, eas a ee 
(| RAMOPHONE H.M.V.); mahogan ibine 
I " toppe ( t / Ne \c I t 
Mansions, Shepmerd’s Buse ree eee 
Ts OWNER OF ‘BRITISH PATEN 
N 1 for Improve r to Gr 
Pianos," de t ense I ll the patent rights in Great Br 
ldres I ] \lexander Son High H J 
W.¢ 
—* COPIED, neatly and accurately. Tran 
s' I t Frank W1 ite, 6, The Cr ent, Spaldir 
\ USIC COPIED neatly and accurate 
+ Transposition, Band-Parts, &c. Gordon Jacob, A.R.C} 


1, Homefield Road, S.W.19 

\ USIC COPIED, neat work, Transposition ar 
4 Duplicating. E.W. Cartwright, 17,Belvedere Rd., Bournemoy 
\ 


USIC COMPOSERS and LYRIC WRITER: ,, > 
with a view to publication 


The Cosmos Publishing Co. are open to consider Songs, & 
Send MSS. with stamp for reply 


| Glenholme, The Common, Hessle 


in North of | 


T= UNKNOWN TRUTH ABOUT TH 
VOICE AND ITS DEVELOPMENT. By E. DAVIDS 
PALMER, Mus. Bac., Oxon. Showing the prevaili ine E rror in 
Tr raining of Men s Voices, and the primary cause of V -Failure 
Singers and Public Speakers. Post free, rs. (Pc wots Be Addre 

| r1, Grazebrook Road, Stoke Newington, N.16 
Hy ART = S and Bs ASSES should buy 

t HE ERL KI Oakley Compass 
F optiona \ls ew S BEAUTY'S DAUGHTEI ( 
( sB?t °. Price 2 ch. Weekes & Co., 14,Han St 
YOOKS on Theory, Singing, Violin, Organ, F r 
) Ss s List free \lbert ham, | Road, D 


=" MOLLE 


" n ny 
\W \NTED, SHEET-MUSIC ASSISTA 
t Apt i ned {tr 
W 

4 Sues: ANT WANTED (forabroad), Sheet Music | 

i und Sma is iS rent " Stock keeper with good 
edg t 1 “i ur es wehe ets 
1 experie API H.S » Novello & ( Ltd 


RGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE.— 
Electric and pneumatic action up-to-date. Built or reconstructed. 
Bedwell & Son, The Cambridge Organ Works, Cambridge. 


‘HURCH ORGANS STANDARDISED.—Two| 








Manuals, Pneumatic Pedals, various sizes; specially built 
Five to fifteen stops. Introduced to meet the requirements of the 
times at minimum of cost. W. E. Richardson & Sons, Central Organ 
Works. Manchester, S.W | 
Fon SALE. Mason & Hamlin 'wo- Manual | 
REEI RGAN. * Exes t condition cor te 
Write, | f I shurst, Br grove 
( ‘HU RC H ORGAN for SALE. ‘Two M: meee, 
a ra and V 3 Stoy ( plers > Do 
( ‘ I la I r full Sw nd 
ral tone mt r. Hately xford A eS h Shields 
( yRG AN (Bell), 2 Manuals, R.C.O. Pedals. What 
fie arkit $5. Belmont | 5. 
>STEY ORGAN FOR SALE. 14 Stops ; sweet | 
4 tone: excellent ndition. Hand or f nena Hands e| 
ase Suita 1 Chape la S. E. Brown, | 
\ ria Nurserie H Ss | 
F' )UR-MANUAL Reed ORGAN. 44 Stops. Fine 
p. Stamp f re} 7. Richmond Terrace, Darwen 


GPECIAL BARGAINS. noone ol 24 nag, od 


nd Pe B W Als 
\ d M. A. ¢ P Novell 
& Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1 

*WO-MANUAL ORGAN by Mustel, Paris. 25 
Stops. Also One-manual, Mustel, low pitch. Bargains. Also Two 
Organs by Tray °& Alenaaees Paris >Stops. Two Manuals. What 

I 1G Nov & « Ltd 160, Wardour St., W.1 

= 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





\HAUEK 


FLUTES 


AND 


PICCOLOS 


Messrs. J. MOLLENHAUER & SONS 

possess a hundred years’ world-wide reputation 

as makers of first-class Wood-Wind Instruments. 

Their Flutes and Piccolos are unrivalled in 

purity of tone, pleasing intonation, and solidity of 

mechanism, and are consequently used by the 
leading artists in every land. 


pp» oa @& 


12 





Catalogue from— 


FAUPEL BROTHERS, 


| 4&5, OLD CHANGE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C: 
Telephone: City 5693. 


Far Eastern inquiries to be addressed to our Hong-Kong offic 
O. Box 631, Hong-Kong. 


THE TECHNIOQUER 


FOR STRETCH, STRENGTH, AND SUPPLENES 


CARL WEBER, the renowned teacher says 

* After a trial, I find ‘The Techniquer’ an admirable mean‘ 
lessening the drudgery of a pianist's daily gymnastics. The exerci 
have the effect of strengthening the fingers to a remarkable des 
the result being that confidence and power are greatly increa® 
while effort is reduced and time saved. I recommend your excell 
invention wherever I can, and with every confidence." 


** Hand Development."’ with numerous photos, ts. 6d. 


Send for full particulars, &c.— 
Miss F. J. FITCH, A.R.C.M., 


21, Boundary Road, N.W.8. ‘Phone : 


A.R.C.O. (Sec.), 
Maida Vale 1715 
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STEINWAY 


USIC LOVERS 
I CAN OBTAIN 
PERFECT RESULTS 
ONLY FROM THE 
PERFECT INSTRUMENT 
THE STEINWAY. 


2, GEORGE STREET, CONDUIT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


BECHSTEIN 
PIANOS 


HE BECHSTEIN PIANO needs little 

recommendation to cultured tastes. 

Its beautiful tone and incomparable touch 

—qualities which have gained for it the 

esteem of every music-lover, and have set 

a standard to the world—are as exquisite 
and as characteristic as ever. 


Write or call for Catalogue. 


, 126, NEW BOND STREET, 


SONS 
-putation 
ruments, 


LONDON, W.1. 


TELEPHONE: MaAyratr 2653. 





alled in 
olidity of 
by the 


RS, 
DON, E.C. 


g-Kong office 


=R 
PLENES 
rable means 
The exerc 
arkable degr 


atly increas 
your exce 


ts. 6d. 


‘Sec.), 
da Vale 1715 


PIANOS 


GRAND and 
UPRIGHT 
By High Grade Makers. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND FOR 
SALE OR HIRE PURCHASE. 


SS STILES eco 


74-76, SOUTHAMPTON ROW 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


Phone: MUSEUM 439. 


j 
VV IGMORE HALL STUDIOS.—These splendidly 

appointed Studios are the recognised centre of the best 
musical activities in London. Forty-five rooms. Grand Piano in 
every room. Lift, telephone and every comfort and convenience. 
Low inclusive rates. One morning or afternoon per week the mini- 
mum time arranged for. Apply, 38, Wigmore Street, W.1 


PIANO PEDALS, wis Octave Coupler 


This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and is a 
Master Patent 
St. George's Hall, Liverpool, 
oth April, 1921 


“The simplicity of the attachment, and the clever sixteen-feet 
eight-feet, or both combined, “OPTIONAL OCTAVE’ contrivance 
astonished me 

** I was delighted with the Pedal touch and with the variety in that 
touch, which your Aitachment makes possible. It is very responsive 
to the movements of the feet, and is reliable.” 


HERBERT F. ELLINGFORD, Mus. Bac., Oxon., F.R.C.O 


Owing to increased output, we have reduced the price of IT 
Popular Model to 14 guineas cash. Deferred payments if desired 
Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and References to 


THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., Lrp., 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME, 
London address: 11, Ashlake Road, Streatham, S.W.16 


BERLINER 
'PIANOFORTE U. FLUGELFABRIK 
“ RHEINGOLD” 


delivering Pianos and Grands to all countries. 


ONE FIRST-CLASS “B” PIANO AT PRICES 
WHICH EXCLUDE COMPETITION, 


Apply to BERLIN, 0.27, BLUMENSTR. 7o. 
MUSIC REOUIRES COVERS 


TO KEEP IT NICE AND CLEAN, 


Now is the time to prepare for the winter season. 


Send P.O. for 1s. 3¢. and obtain specimen covers for sheet and 
Choir Music 
R. H. MUDDIMAN, 
77, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
. TrYD {U 5] “ 
CHAMBER MUSIC. 
Piano and Instrumental Sonatas, and Works for various combina 
tions from Duets to Octets at ptional prices. Send for list which 
rporates the Classics and Important Moderns. Over 1,000 
¢ numbers, including many Continental publications now 


t nol tainable. 
ALEXANIAN-CASALS WONDERFUL 
VIOLONCELLO METHOD. 


he finest Tutor ever produced; for the beginner as als 
| advanced player Descriptive leaflet on application 


PAUL JUON BOOKLET FREE: 
*““THE MAN AND HIS ART.” 


tions for solos and practically 


\ large number of magnificent composit 
every ensemble 


EDWARD WILLIAM ORGAN (Import and Export), 


8 MAYFIELD Roap, Acocks GREEN, BIRMINGHAM. 





MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS REVISED. 


Lyrics SET To Music, MeLopigs HARMONIZED, Music TRANSPOSED 
AND COPIED, BAND Parts Written, MSS. PREPARED FOR PUBLICA- 
lrron BY A MasTER HAND, ACCOMPANIMENTS OF DISTINCTION 
WRITTEN TO SonGs. 
For terms, write, A. CARRINGTON BRIGGS, 
Glennholme, The Common, Hessle, E. Yorks. 
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THE “DISCUS” ORGAN BLOWER) 


Is installed and giving complete satisfaction in over a thousand Cathedrals, 
Churches, Theatres, and Cinemas in Great Britain alone. This fact is eloquent, as 
well as convincing testimony, to its efficiency and durability. It is the incest 


satisfactory method of mechanical organ blowing, and as the motive power may be 
oil, gas, or electric motor, the ‘‘ Discus” is suitable for churches in any locaiity. 
The application of a “Discus” equipment to an organ ensures a steady supp'y of 
wind being instantly available, and enables the organist to obtain the best possible 
eftects from the instrument. The “Discus” blower is the most scientifically 
designed machine for organ blowing purposes on the market. It is made of metal 
throughout, of the best quality combined with high grade workmanship. Being 
entirely free of complicated mechanism, a minimum of attention is required, and 
very many years of satisfactory services ensured. Efficiency and reliabi.ity are fully 
guaranteed with each “ Discus ” equipment we instal. 


AS SUPPLIED TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY, YORK MINSTER, ETC., ETC. 


WRITE FOR NEW BOOKLET. — 


. r > : ; } — 
Sole Makers, Watkins & Watson, Organ Blowing Specialists for the past thirty years. have 
Designers and Manufacturers of all types of Hydraulic Engines, Gears, and Fittings for oe 
Organ Blowing. v 
I pl: 


ESTIMATES SUBMITTED FREE. ; 
WRITE TO ; 


B. WATKINS axon WATSON] « 


WHITE LION STREET, LONDON, N.1. 








Telegrams : “ Hyptsstow, Istrnc, Loxpon." Telephone: Nort 2039 instr 
N E\V TE XN T-B )¢ WKS No. 63.—NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS. 

eau 

, BREATHING roy 

ALBERT HAM, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.QO. FOR ae 


OUTLINES OF MUSICAL ForM YOICE-PRODUCTION 
; PART I. tone 


\ rii ANALYSES FROM perf 


SERA Chea SOR EURHYTHM: THOUGHT IN ACTION 








BY 
Price Five Shillings . Gra 
gs. -pmT 
H. H. HULBERT, 
1 all respects tl an admirable little work, with no waste, no Capt. R.A.M.C., M.A. Oxford, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., &c 
hiat of a serious nature, handy in size, and with a practical heme ‘ ee — 
W arried throug! Price — Three Shillings. pict 
C. W. PEARCE, in alluding to the above work, says: Paper Boards, 4s 
Quite the best I have ever seen, and I shall lose no opportunity London : NoVELLO AND Comrany, Limited 
for rec end eneemnee 
No. 99.—NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS. 
> RU "T TANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMEN 
on ; ) : : — ; | 4 
THE RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC AND PIAI ACCOMPANIMEM 
“ . <B7-r , _— BY exp 
) ) \p! 
ELEMENTARY HARMONY. dane : —— for 
rea re WELTON HICKIN 
THIRD EDITION, Fellow and Professor, Royal Academy of Muste 
Price Five Shillings. CONTENTS. Bari 
Technical Proficiency—Artistic Imagination—Ensemble- 
result the Chapters on Time and Intervals will be found Balance of Tone— Phrasing— Vital Notes — Pedalling~ 
penn ap a" AS. —— ~—. y Seder yg I — = Recitations with Music—Reading at Sight—Transposition— 
given melody. The section of Harmony takes the student as far as Harmonization — Recitative—Modulation—Accompanimes 
the dominant seventh, and includes chapters on modulation and the studied in detail, &c. 
harmonization of simple melodies Some useful test-papers are a 
also provided. Dr. Ham's admirable little work may be cordially PRICE = Four SHILLINGS 
recom! ided Wu ud 7 
Paper Boards, 5s. 
London: NovELLO Aanp ( any, Limited London: Novetto anp Company, Limi'ed 
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N BECHSTEIN HOUSE 
65, SOUTH MOLTON STREET. W.1. 
NOW OPEN. 


COMPLETE RANGE OF ALL MODELS NOW ON VIEW. 








The BECHSTEIN Piano is pre-eminently the artist’s favourite. 


BUSONI. 








\ ! s regards beauty of tone and evenness, precision, and deli y of t h, tl " 
produce is art 
D’ALBERT. 

It is perfluous t to add to the fame of the BECHSTEIN Piano, but it is a del to write what I 
ave for so any years ind thought. I owe everything to these glorious Grands—my touch, my success; the 
very racter of my touch and playing have been formed and acquired through them. Without them I could never 

ears. have achieved such a position as a pianist. This is no exaggeration, but is my firm conviction. I cannot play 

igs for pon any other instrument, for it is only upon a BECHSTEIN that I feel safe. They are for me the only possibl 
edium for the perfect expression of my art, and I shall always use this make. Every pianist must marvel 
t their incomparable touch, their noble tone, their superb power t} wel! as their delightf \ S 
I play everywhere on Mr. BECHSTEIN’S instruments, because I consider the rv respect the most perf 
ianos whole worl 


GODOWSKY. 


] The beauty and infinite capacity for modulation of tone, as well as the extremely delightful touch, enable the 
| artist to express what lies at the bottom of his soul, In a word, the BECHSTEIN instrument is, and will remain, the 
] ‘+ 
Weal oF Une rtist. 


JOSEF HOFMANN. 


The BECHSTEIN piano possesses greater poetry of tone and resembles the human voi more tha vy other 
‘TH 2039 instrument. It is the realisation of my ideal of a piano, and the only one on which I can express all I feel. 
‘ DE PACHMANN. 
ERS. There is a mysterious charm in the tone of BECHSTEIN’s Pianos; as much power and fulness as unheard-of 
y and delicacy, coupled with a touch so capable of modulation for the player, that an artist could not desire a 


ore idea] instrument. To me itis the height of joy to play on these instruments; then alone can I become one with 
e piano, and revel in pure musicand poetry, The beauty of tone of a BECHSTEIN Piano I can only compare with 


a Stradivarius string quartet. 


ON ; EMILE SAUER. 
tl \ -e-like 


Tl technical perfection otf the BECHSTEIN Piano, the evenness of register, beyond all praise, the voice-l 
j 


ades of colouring, stamps this instrument as the most 





which the touch allows to be produced in all imaginable 


perfect that has been produced in the art of piano making. The basses are organ toned, the treble like be 


TION RACHMANINOW. 
The wonderful noble tone, its ideal pliability, together with the incomparable touch of the BECHSTEIN 
ch the } ht of perfection. 


Grand, always inspire me to enthusiasm ; on these instruments an artist must be able to rea 


. &e EGON PETRI. 
On the BEcHSTEIN Piano alone the musician can readily express esounding reality those glorious tone- 


lelg 


pictures which his imagination conceives. 
HAROLD BAUER. 


tality of tone and perfection of mechanism, the BECHSTEIN Piano has never been surpass¢ d. 


RS. ; 
— THEODOR LESCHETIZKY. 

EN | T BECHSTEIN Piano is of the same importance to the pianist as a Stradivarius is to the violinist. Nobility 

nd power of tone, warmth and refinement in singing quality, perfection in mechanism, with the utmost capacity for 


are the great qualities of a BECHSTEIN Piano. The pianist finds in it an intimate friend 


— Both as regards qi 


expression and shading, 
for his home and a faithful and reliable ally in his battle for public renown, 


uStC. A. BOROVSKY. 
\ Becustein Grand on the concert platform is not only a source of delight for the 


listener, but much more so 


Salling | RICHARD STRAUSS. 


osition— 
panimet 


I consider the BECHSTEIN instruments the most beautiful and the most refined in the world, 


C. BECHSI EIN 


PIANO CO., LTD., 
BECHSTEIN HOUSE: 65, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, W.1. 
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HORALES 


HARMONIZED BY 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN 


IN MELODIC 


BACH 


COLLECTED AND ARRANGED ORDER 


H. ELLIOT BUTTON. 


This Collection of Chorales harmonized by Bach contains, it is believed, all those that h 
arranged for voices. It includes also an Index by means of which any Chorale can easily be found 


the first few notes of the melody are known. 


Price Cloth, Ten Shillings and Sixpence. 
SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH, ABERDEEN PRESS AND JOURNAL. 
I t ** A complete and reliable lection of chorales har 
M H. | I I a | It now ay | 
publ N No k 
! I viding st t laboriously p g thr the rat 
Mel I ! iv part t intatas, ind stl motets i earch of the 
( On it urmo t his or that chorale. He will findt 
in Mr. Butt k, together with those chorales 
y I In wo! longer extant, but which hav 
acce] is aut! 1 pon t evic of Bach’s gi 
BIRMINGHAM POST son... . The present volume is invaluabl t 
H. 1 tude real boor f endless pl 
en . 
" . 1 tl SUNDAY MERCURY, 
t t Messrs. N llo hav give to the world a wonder 
| t ting bool ]. S. Bach w is, and ever will remain the 
vonderf of all the great masters. The book is collect 
DAILY MAIL. und arranged in melodic order by H. Elliot Button, w 
M H. | t But tic has indeed do t wo! v1 ompetence and amazi 
. " - t! S 
fofn His: rch wor invaluable . 
ig pilat s resulted in tl YORKSHIRE HERALD. 
Chorales H Johann Sebas " , ner ails 
‘ ; , The collection is admirably arranged ; a chronolog 
I Ww ippear t t t first complete and ’ , * ° . af 
index of titles, an ingenious melodic index, invented byt 


The Melodi 


my rr “Me ~ u 7 ree. s te eiiiiston on ie author, coml ined wit! excellent type and binding mak 
i handsome volum 
al inch hows remarka ingenuity. By recourse to : 
1 1 nti itt t S experienced 1 TABLET. 
ae a ; wg + ee het . * Mr. Elliot Button has become our benefactor in giving 
P _— — - m & . az anbeg . =, 3 d apart us a fine folio edition of the Bach chorales on a Ver 
- ; : a; F Res ' b es ages ‘ a 5 convenient plan. The melodic index is so contrived o 
f 1 by piani lt eeeeieie Sam mans d varied °%e When you have completely forgotten the words of 
' S particular chorale it is soon hunted down, This wel 
_ | , printed volume is handsomely bound in cloth gilt.” 
tos 


CHURCH 


will be 


TIMES. 
“The Bach lover delighted to add this fi 
compilation to his music library.” 


YORKSHIRI 
1 rly printed on good paper, 
lf to all church 


ire most cle 


i the book is one that will commend its« 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimirTep. 
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EURHYTHM: THOUGHT IN ACTION «- 


The Priaciples and Practice of Vocal and Physical Therapy. 
DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF TEACIIERS AND STUDENTS OF VOCAL AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By H. H. HULBERT 


Capr. R.A.M.C., M.A. Oxrorp, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Ere. 








176 Pages, Octavo Size, Cloth, Gilt Lettered : : : . PrRicE SEVEN SHILLINGS NET. 


SHORT SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS. 

I1—DEFINITION OF EURHYTHM. II.—THE ENGLISH PHYSIQUE AND ARTISTIC MOVEMENT. Science and games of 
skill—Movements of novice and master-man—Co-ordination in movement—Discipline of games IIl—THE POISE OF THE BODY 
AND TONICITY Common deformities—Correct poise—Correct figure—Lumbar curve the centre of balance—Degrees of tonicity— 
Position of attention—Special exercises IV.—THE SCIENCE OF APPRECIATION AND THE CONCEPTION OF THE 
BEAUTIFUL. Power of imagery—Knowledge of self—Kinds of appreciation—The five senses and experience—Sense of touch in music 
and games. V.—THE ART OF EXPRESSION AND CONTROL. Three nervous !evels—Will and movement—The guiding sensatior 
of movement-feeling—Self-contro] of the actor and public speaker—Euphonetics VI.—THE CENTRAL APPARATUS OF SPEECH 
VIL—-THE SOUNDS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE VIII.—BREATHING FOR VOICE. Diagrammatic sketch of apparatus— 
Different kinds of breathing—Effects of types of breathing on voice hygiene and figure IX.—THE ARTICULATORY APPARATUS 
X-THE LARYNX. XI.—HYGIENE FOR VOICE-USERS AND ORDINARY HEALTH EXERCISES Voice-user's throat— 
Physiological congestion of throat—Voice-training prevents voice-user's throat—Loss of health thr ivilizat —Physical exercises for 
bealth—Positions : movements of arms, head, body, and legs; balance exercises, jumping, and marching XII —EURHYTHMICS.— 
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“It was very much wanted, and now that it has arrived it proves to be the best book on the subject we have ever seen 
One would like to dwell lovingly on every stage of this monumental work did space permit, but it will only allow of a general 
commendation of every word from the beginning . . . to the end, which consists of music to accompany the rhythmic physical exercises.""— 
The Morning Post, February 17, 1922 
“No teacher of singing should be without this wonderful book.''—Musical Opinion. 
“This is a thoughtful and thought-compelling book which touches life at most points. Eurhythm the author defines as perfect harmony 
nd discusses with a fine enthusiasm the practical means of bringing about in the indivi: this desirable condition. The book should be of 
great value to teachers of singing and physical education, while the intelligent student can also derive great benefit from a careful 


reading." —Glasgow Herald. 
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